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[iBtrodaetory leltor to Vol. 7 of the S«riM.] 

To Sir O. W. Eedewich, X.03.^ 

Secretary of the Board of Education. 

Snt, 

I HAVX the honour to present to you the accompanying 
volume of Special Beports descriptive of the work of rural elemen- 
tary schools in some of the northern and north-western parts 
of France, with particular reference to the nature and effects of 
the instruction given in subjects bearing upon agriculture. 

In many parts of the world the question of coimtry schools 
is one of special interest and difficulty at the present time. There 
is a widespread feeling that something ought to be done, to bring 
them into closer touch with the practical needs of country life. 
But opinion is greatly divided as to how this could or should be 
done. The question is felt to be in the main a social and economic 
problem, not simply a school problem. The work done in the 
schools affects the question at issue, but no mere change in school 
progranmies could arrest or reverse a great process of economic 
or social change. Perhaps I ma)r be permitted to sum up in 
the following para^aphs, for the information of readers of this 
report (with a brevity which will, I trust, not be mistaken for 
dogmatism), what appear to be the conclusions of many of those 
best qualified to form an opinion on this intricate but urgent 
question. 

The country school is in a position to render a great service 
to the nation. The country districts are the recruiting groimds 
for the towns. Urban communities have a direct interest in 
the welfare of the rural schools. The better training that is 
given to the boys and girls in the coimtry schools, the better 
will it fare with the industries in which those boys and girls may 
be engaged in later life. Moreover, it is hoped that the drift 
into the great cities may some time be reversed, and that a current 
of population will pass out from the great cities into the country 
districts again. Electric traction, electric power, rapid means of 
icommunication, and the p^owin^ congestion of many city arenas 
tns,y cause a greater decentralisation of industry. In order to* 
encourage such a movement back into purer air and more open 
surroundings, it is desirable that the coimtry schools should not 
b^ allowed jbo drop below the intellectual level t>f the town schools. 
We havfe now, and have always had, many very excellent country 
schools which may serve as a model for . imitation. What is 
winted is to-level up the average to a higher standard. *^*% • 

SBducatiotL is al much' greater and more difficult thiilgtfaaif 
fhe m6re^imparting of intellectual instructioi^. ^^good school 
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makes the children think ; it makes them interested in what 
lies aroimd them ; it makes them ask questions ; it makes them 
keen. It does not cram them with undigested knowledge. It 
trains them to think for themselves ; it teaches them how to 
* learn; it makes them want to learn; it interests them in the 
why and the wherefore of the common details of Ufe ; it makes 
them realise that the simplest questions are often the hardest 
questions, and that the simplest things are often the best. But 
a good school does not stop here. It trains the body as well as 
the mind, and it cares most of all for character. Its deepest and 
noblest work is a moral work. It makes the children not simply 
brighter and cleverer, but better, than they were before. It aims 
at producing not only self-reliance but self-control and readiness 
to sacrifice selfish interests to duty. 

It cannot do this, however, unless it is inspired by a strong 
and noble tradition. All good education involves sacrifice. Aiid 
the essential things in a good school are not a well-chosen time- 
table or skilful organisation (though both are necessary), but 
the personality and example of a good teacher. That is the force 
which makes the school. And, in order to attract the best men 
and women to the work of education, no pains should be spared 
to make the position of schoolmaster and schoolmistress as honoiu*- 
able and as well-found as possible. We need schools of first-rate 
quality and in good heart. This can only be when the teachers 
are the best, and when they are happy in the conditions of their 
work. 

It is useless to turn a school into a mere labour-house. Men 
and citizens have to be trained, not only workmen and " hands " 
for employment. But the best education combines what is prac- 
tical with what is ideal. It does not overlook the economic future 
of the pupil in attempting to safeguard his spiritual and intel- 
lectual future. The best schools teach the children to value and 
reverence what is near at hand and " common," as well as what 
is distant and rare. But no school can flomish which aims at 
keeping the scholars down, or back from the best at which they 
can aspire. It should always be remembered that in times 
past many of our greatest scholars and leaders were bred as lads 
in country schools. 

A few, at all events, of the children in a country school are 
Kkely to earn their living in some calling which is not very closely 
connected with country life. It would be inexpedient, there- 
fore, to omit from the course of study in such schools the elements 
of that education which is necessary as a foundation for success 
in commerce or industry. Still less reasonable would it be to 
model the curriculum on the assumption that every boy in a 
coimtry school will be, or ought to be, an agricultural labourer. 
It is partly as a safeguard against any such assumption being 
made that the literary elements in the curriculiun have tended 
to oust the practical elements. Most people will agree in thinking 



it right tkat the elements of a liberal education should be given 
in all Bchoob, urban and rural alike, but that, in all cases, an 
education need be none the less liberal for being given partly 
through the medium of practical studies. At the same time there 
is a no less general conviction that, even in the remotest village 
school, the desire to keep labourers ''in their place" should 
never be allowed to encroach on the proper claims of a Uberal 
training. 

The elementary school seems not to be the place for [the 
technical study of agriculture in any specialised form; but 
the general influence of the school and the drift of its work 
may do much to fostur, or to discourage, an interest in country 
life. Some generations ago it was the practice to sacriflce ele- 
mentary education to the claims of industry. There followed a 
sharp reaction, and a too violent recoil from practical studies 
in the elementary schools. Happily there is now an increasing 
disposition to regard Uterary and practical studies as compatible 
elements in education. Perhaps the most eflfeetive of all 
kinds of rural education is that which combines the practical 
with the more literary elements, and which teaches a child 
to love nat\u*e and to admire skill in handicraft, while at the 
same time making him share in the great inheritance of 
moral ideals and noble literature. But such a training, 
though it sounds simple, is really the outcome of long 
study on the part of the teachers, coupled with practical skill in 
the selection of subjects and in the choice of methods in teaching 
them. Children learn to love a subject through learning from a 
teacher who loves it. The best country schools have always been 
those which are taught by teachers who love country life, who 
appreciate its beauty and varied interest, who themselves prefer 
to Hve in the country than in the town, and who are in every 
way the intellectual equals of their colleagues in the town schools. 
The coimtry is the ideal place for the education of children, and 
the greatest efforts should be made to keep the coimtry schools 
up to a high level of educational efficiency, enthusiasm, and equip- 
ment. Country teachers need special encouragement in their 
work and many special opportunities for keeping up their studies. 
They need books, pictures, opportunities of travel, opportimities 
for cultivated intercourse. Above all, they need to feel that the 
nation at large appreciates the immense importance of their task, 
and honours them for their patience in overcoming the difficulties 
whieh beset it. No part of the national sjrstem of education 
needs, or will repay, more systematic encouragement or more 
constant care. 

In France ther^ has been during recent years a remarkable 
movement for the improvement of the rural schools. A sort of 
missionary enthusiasm for national education through repub- 
lican institutions has inspired the leaders of this reform. And it 
is generally acknowledged how much of the moral earnestness 
of the movement is due to the labours and example of Professor 
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F. Buisson, now Professor at the Sorbonne, but formerly ]>irector 
of the Primary Branch of the Ministry of Public Instruction. 
In view of the practical importance of the subject, it has been 
felt that a short account of what has been done in France will 
be of interest to many English readers ; and that, though direct 
imitation of a foreign system of education would be fruitless, 
even if it were practicable, there is much that is suggestive and 
encouraging in parts of the French experience. The political 
and economic conditions in the two countries are, however, so very 
different that in very many respects French precedents would be 
as unfitting to English circumstances as English methods of 
adjustment and compromise would be distast^ul to the genius 
of French administration, with its dislike for half lights and its 
insistence on logical distinctions. 

The reports which foUow are from the pens of two writers who 
have made a long and careful study of some of the aspects of 
rural education, and who are well acquainted with the difference 
between French and English life. Mr. Medd, as an active member 
of the Executive of the Agricultiu'al Education Committee, and 
Mr. Brereton, as Vice-President of the Jury on Primary 
Education at the Paris Exhibition of 1900, have had 
excellent opportimities of coming to close quarters with 
the practical problems connected with the welfare of coimtry 
schools. In the coiirse of the inquiries upon which the 
following reports are based, they met with the most 
courteous welcome on the part of the educational and other 
authorities in France, and received the greatest kindness and 
assistance from all concerned in the welfare of the schools. On 
behalf of the Special Inquiries Section of the Board of Education, 
I desire to associate myself with the writers of the reports in their 
expression of hearty thanks for the consideration and friendly 
interest with which they were received. 

To each report is appended the name of its author, and it 
should be understood that the latter alone is responsible for the 
opinions therein expressed. 

it have the honoxu* to be. Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 

Michael E. Sadler, 
Director of Special Inquiries and Reports^ 

Deoamber^ 19011 
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THE BUSAL SCHOOLS OF NOBTH-WEST FRANCE, 
WITH SFEdAL BEFEBEIfCE TO AOBICULTUBAL 
TEACHIKO. 



INTRODUCTION. 



A course of education, in any grade of school, is rightly re- 
garded as a wh(4e, made up of many ingredients, nearly all of 
which are closely inter-related. But there has been a tendency, 
especially noticeable in England, to ignore this essential unity of 
any course of education, and to regard the latter as a more or 
less fortuitous aggregate of subjects practically independent of 
one another. Happily this way of looking at the matter is much 
less common than it used to be. One of the indirect benefits 
of the Technical Instruction Acts has been to open people's eyes 
to the fact that technical instruction cannot be tied down to mean 
the teaching of one or two strictly indxistrial subjects. The wide 
extension given to the term by responsible Government officials 
is due to the reason that the experiment has brought to light the 
vast ramification of knowledge that lies at the root of every truly 
scientific training, and the interrelation between different sub- 
jects that had hitiierto been regarded as more or less distinct. From 
the recognition of the universal kinship among subjects to their 
formation' into well-defined ftoiilies or groups was an easy step. 
The creation of Schools of Science, the Block Grant for Elementary 
Education as a whole, and the latest division of the new Board 
of Education into sections representing distinct groups of Instruc- 
tion, have brought us a long way on the road of looking on pro- 
oesses of education in the various grades as entities more or tess 
complete in thepiselves, rather than fortuitous concurrences of sillch 
jects'that custom irtimemorifil had sanctioned, or some specialist 
orscsse had squeezed into the '* indigesta motes " that formerly passed 
in some cases for the school time-table. 

This imiflcAtfon of grades and. gfdups in Education to which 
we seem to be tending has long been an accomplished fact in France. 
There the province of each type of school has been clearly, and 
maybe in dome cases too rigidly, thought out and defined.* ^This 
is due, perhaps, in patt to the Frianch habit of tafclding admitli- 
Btrrtive problemfiin a mT)re philosophical spirit than our prsictical 
T?ngh>h minds are acouatomed to. The on^ startas with a pattern ; 
the other makies itis pattern as it goes along. Se that as it tnay, the 
defixotion of each grade or group inextricably involves the thinlgiTig 
out ctf its 'Own particular aim, A^(J bo tha practice grey up com- 
parstively 0estly in French Ftjpiary Education of Mldng wl^t 

t^ of in4iii4i^ t^ Vmwy ^ %)^^ IVjxnwy 3p)i0^ 
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to produce, and then framing or adjusting the programme of 
studies to meet the new requirements, so that the ninnerous addi- 
tions and modifications that have from time to time been intro- 
duced into the school system have neai'ly always been proposed, 
not so much with an idea of favouring the teaching of this or 
that particular subject because of its individual merit, as of re- 
modeUing the whole curriculimiJay the inclusion of a new element 
like la moraie in order to respond to some freshly discovered want 
that the authorities have felt or admitted in the aims of the school. 
They have not proceeded on the piecework and patchwork prin- 
ciple of tacking yet another 'ology on to an already overburdened 
ourriculxnn, but even when such an apparently isolated subject 
as Venseignement agricole has been admitted, they have at 
once tried to locate it, and have never rested till they have fitted 
it into the curriculum, altering and adapting the latter w^herever it 
was necessary in order to render the integration and assimilation 
complete.* Thus the whole coiu'se of studies is modified and 
leavened by this new element, which thereby brings it more in 
accord with a fresh and fuller conception of the aims of the school. 

It is therefore imperative for an inquirer into agricultunJ edu- 
cation in rm*al schools in France, if he wishes to judge impartially 
of its eft'ects, to do his best to regard the question from the same 
standpoint as its originators ; that is, he must begin by acquiring 
a sufficiently complete knowledge of French Primary Education 
in order to see where the particular part fits in with the working 
of the whole, just as one must acquire an adequate notion of the 
general structure of any engine in order to appreciate the true 
fmiction and economy of any particular piece of its mechanism. 
But when one has further to enquire into the " educational in- 
fluence " of the rural school, it is clear that this subsidiary know- 
ledge of the system as a whole now becomes one of the main objects 
of investigation, for agricultm'al instruction, which is only a part, 
is clearly inadequate to explain the entire fimction of the school 
in the country. Hence, therefore, while only a few words on the 
central authorities are necessary, it is essential to obtain a fairly 
clear idea of the work of the school, the teachers, and the local 
authorities. These, in the main, are, fortunately, fairly easy to 
describe, thanks to the uniformity that a strong centralisation 
always produces— uniformity which is currently regarded in Eng- 
land as an absolute rule in French education, and possesses, in thin 
case, the exceptional advantage of allowing frequent comparisons 
of the schools in the departments under observation with those 
of France as a whole. 

Yet, here a word of warning is necessary. This uniformity, 
which seems so universal, appears singularly modified on a nearer 
aci)uaintance. We are so apt to forget that education is a 
thing whose mechanism is not built up out of lifeless elements, 

* Divers en- ses applications, renseignement de Tecole est un en son pnn- '\  
cipe. M. Doliveux in the Kevue Pe<^agogiq[ue for October, 1900, page 363. 
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but composed of creatxires of flesh and blood like ourselves. That 
is to say, tbe working and efficiency of the machine in such cases 
depends essentially on the abilities, energy, and skill of those who 
make up the administration. In a word, however excellent the 
administrative system may be on paper, the real driving power 
oomes from the character of the persormel which compose it— 
in this instance, the officials, the inspectors, and the teachers. And 
since men differ more or less, and some are prone to lay greater 
stress on one part of the progi*amme than another ; since even the 
same rules, and regulations depend for interpretation on the 
spirit of those who administer them ; since some regions in France 
seem to be inhabited by more vigorous and industrious races than 
others, there exists underneath the outward and visible appearance 
of rigid imiformity no inconsiderable amount of variety and dif- 
ference. That it might be greater still would, no doubt, in some 
oases be an advantage. But the actual diversity is so great that 
anyone who had not reaUy visited a sufficient number of typical 
departments among the eighty-six of which France is composed 
would be certainly rash in always drawing wide and sweeping con 
elusions about the state of things in regions other than he had 
visited, especially as each department seems to possess, as far as 
education is concerned, its own physiognomy, . a subject to which 
later on reference will be made. 

Nor must it be forgotten, as many critics of schools forget, that 
the school, although one of the chief factors in education, is only 
one of three others almost equally important— the home, the social 
milieu, and the religious influences*. We must therefore, in an 
enquiry into the position and educational influence of the rural 
schools in France, not heedlessly ascribe everything to the school, 
whether good or ill, but tiy to discriminate to a rough extent the 
effects of other factors at work ; and this leads us straightway into 
an inquiry into the social and economic forces which seem to be 
affecting French country life to-day. Everywhere in Europe the 
centripetal force of the towns appear to be growing. Does the 
French rural school exert its influence in favour of town or country ? 
What is its influence, measiu^d in terms of good or evil repute, 
among the peasants ? Is there a rural exodus, and if so, what are 
the general effects on this exodus, of higher wages in the towns, 
of declining population, of alcoholism, of protection, of taxation, 
of land tenm^, of conscription ? Is the school a centre and 



* Since writing the above I have come across Mr. Sadler's mono- 
graph on ** How Far can we Learn Anything of Practical Value 
from the Study of Foreign Systems of Education 1 " " Education is 
not," to quote his own words, ** a matter merely of schools and school- 
rooms. Surely what we in England really mean in our hearts by educa- 
tion is that great aggregate of the influences which come to us in our 
homes, at church and chapel, in daily life, in intercourse with our con- 
temporaries, in love of home and father and mother— in all the thousand 
streams of influence and suggestion which in a free country converge 
upon each indiridual life and shape ideals of conduct." 

5342 B 
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rallying point of all social reform, or is it merely content to 
interpret its duties in the narrower sense of instruction pure and 
simple ? 

In fact, it is only when we have formed a certain idea of the relative 
function and importance of each of these different factors that 
we can disentangle from the social and economic life of rural France 
in a rough and approximate fashion the actual influence and value 
of the school in the country and venture to draw any general 
conclusions about its work, and hazard a few suggestions in the 
way of application to English education— suggestions which must 
practically be limited and confined to details ; for when the two 
educational machines are so unUke as those of English and French 
primary education, it is obvious that only what in engineering are 
called ** interchangeable " parts can be with success adopted or 
adapted.* 

The materials of which the present report is composed are prac- 
tically derived from two sources. One consists of a large niunber 
of official documents, bulletins, etc., and more especially of the 
four fine volumes published by the Ministry dealing with the 
statistics, the organisation, and the reports of Inspectoi^ and 
Academy Inspectors of Primary Education, which every student 
of the subject should read. The other source is deriveii from a 
large body of notes which represent in its briefest form the summary 
of long conversations with over 100 persons during a tour of some 
600 miles (more than 300 of which were " en bicyclette "), made 
last spring through the five Departments of Calvados, Orne, Sarthe, 
Indre^t-Loire, Loir-et-Cher. The tour extended over a period 
of five weeks, diu'ing which the writer visited some 60 primary 
schools for boys and girls, as well as nine normal schools. Among 
the persons interviewed were two rectors, the five academy 
inspectors of the departments, three secretaries to the academy 
inspectors, fom*teen inspectors, the heads and some of the staff of 
the nine normal schools, four professors of agriculture, some 60 
teachers, and a certain number of peasants, parents and boys, 
and inhabitants of the country in general. On his retimi to Paris 
he had fmther long conversations with the members of the offi- 
cial world, and especially with his French colleagues on the Jury 
for Primary Education, which contained, among others, a 
former Minister of PubUc Instruction (M. L. Boiu'geois), the past 
and present heads of Primary Instruction (M. Buisson and M. 
Bayet), the Comte de Fontaine de Resbecq, former Under-secretary 
of Primary Instruction and representative of the ecoles libres ; several 
heads of departments (M. Chariot and M. Foug^re), and " inspec- 
teiuis g^n^raux " M. Jost and M. R^ne Leblanc (the " godfather " 
of agricultural education m France) ; M. Bedorez, the IDirector of 
Education in Seine ; M. Baudrillard, Primary Inspector ; Madame 
Chegarey, the head of the higher primary school Sophie 

* Cf. M. Sadler, op. cit., page 18, on tjxis question. 
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Germain; and the late M. Aohille Deum* and M. Comte, the 
teachers' representatives. 

Among the schools visited were several belonging to the reUgious 
orders. " Le mieux est ton jours Tennemi du bien"; and while the 
writer was always courteously received, he experienced in more 
oases than one considerable dfficidty in obtaining permission to 
visit individual schools, especially those for girls, despite the 
credentials he carried, which included a general letter of intro- 
duetion kindly fm^nished by His Eminence Cardinal Vaughan. 
Even when permission was obtained, there were fiu'ther delays, 
"n faut prevenir" was a not infrequent expression, and the 
idea that his visit was being carefully prepared for, despite the 
honour that was perhaps therein intended, contrasted most un- 
favourably with what was met with in the case of the ^cole laXque. 
This was all the more unfortunate as the religious schools of Paris, 
or at all events those of the Fr^res de la Doctrine Chr^tienne, 
seem to be easily accessible to foreign \Tsitors. 

As it seems rather too formidable a task to draw up the bead- 
roll of persons to whom thanks are due, since it would contain at 
least some 120 names, perhaps the simplest task to adopt is to })lace 
on record here the admirable reception th'-.t the writer met with 
everywhere, and to insist especially on lue frankness and freedom 
with which officifOs of every grade debated with him the weak 
and doubtful points in the system with all that tact and nice sense 
of give and take that render a discussion with any cultivated 
Frenchman so attractive and instructive. It is, indeed, highly 
remarkable that a system round which the fiercest light of pole- 
mical strife has played should not merely permit, but invite and 
even encourage criticism. Surely we have here what can only 
be regarded as a very healthy sign. On the one hand it implies 
that sense of strength which can only come from the conscious- 
ness that when one has written off all doubtful assets and written 
down everything to its lowest value, there still figm'es on the 
balance sheet a solid I'eserve of merit to draw on. On the other 
hand, it typifies under its best and most living form the spirit of 
progress ever on the alert to better itself, counting, as it were, the 
present gain but loss in its strenuous effort to improve and keep 
the school abreast of the wants and aspirations of the age. 

■■' M^— ^^— M^l^^— ^»^^— r^^i^ « — I  ■»■■■■■ ^^^^^—^.^^I W I I^M ^—  I — — ^^■^»^P»^»1— ^   I  I I  I I  »^^^.— 

* Perhaps it is permissible here to express oner's profound regret at the 
sudden death of M. Deum. It came as a painful shock to one who recalled 
his boundless energy and unflagging spirits of a year ago. His wide sym- 
pathies, his unfailing tact, his sound judgment, his rare sense of justice, 
his frank independence, and his absolute iinpretentiousness won for him 
the regard of his superiors, and endeared him to all his foreign colleagues. 
France is poorer to-day by the loss of one who was not only the beau ideal 
pf a teacher, but also the exponent of many of the best national traits. 
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HISTORICAL SKETCH. 



Tip to 1789* Primary Instruction in France was looked on as a 
religious workf (psuvre pie), and was mainly in the hands of the 
Christian Brothers. The notion of considering it as a branch of 
National Education that society was bound to encom-age and main- 
tain existed only in the minds of a few philosophers. The Consti- 
tution of 1791 declared in favour of the creation and organisation 
of a pubUc system of instruction common to all citizens, and gratui- 
tous for such parts of instruction as ai*e indispensable to all men. 
It further decreed compulsory attendance and the liberty of teach- 
ing. All this legislation remained a dead letter owing to the wars 
in which the Convention became involved. Napoleon centralised 
all existing forms of education in the imiversity. The right to 
teach was, however, conceded to the Christian Brothers, subject 
to the leave of the University. Furthermore, all schools were 
compelled to adopt as base of their instruction the precepts of 
the Catholic religion. Under the Restoration a keen struggle was 
waged between the partisans of the rival systems of mutual and 
simultaneous instruction. The champions of the latter, the Freres 
de la Doctrine Chretienne, who remained faithful to the teaching 
of their illustrious foimder, de La Salle, re-opened their schools.J 
Their superior pedagogy told in the long run. Tlie mutual system 
of instruction was ousted, and schools were closed. 

The first great era of reform in French primary education begins 
with the July monarchy. After taking a preliminary census of 
the stock of educational machinery in the coimtry, which thereby 
revealed the nakedness of the land, M. Guizot, laid in 1833, 
the foimdation of the present system of elementary and higher 
primary education. There was no compulsory attendance. Each 
commune was, however, obUged to maintain a school and 
pay the teacher, who also received the children's fees. Free 
education was to be provided for the children of the [indigent 
only. The religious element was maintained by the reten- 
tion of the curl, or pasteur, as a member of the local com- 
mittee of management. An ordonnaiice prescribed in 1836 
the foundation of girls' schools. The inspectorate was or- 
ganised by the appointment of one inspector to each department. 
Normal schools were foimded, and amounted to 84 in 1848. 
The Uberty of teaching (i.e., of opening a school) was seciu'ed and 
regulated by the law of 1833 (Gobron). The residt of these reforms 

* See Rapport E* P. Introduction historique, page 2. 

t For a fuller account of the " origihes " of Primary Education in France^ 
and particulars of prirate initiative before the Revolution, see Report M. A., 
pages 18 — 25, and for after that period, ' L'Enseignement Primaire 
Catholique Histoire-L^gislation, 1789-1900, by M. le comte de Fontaine de 
Resbecq. 

X Official Statistics, page ccii 
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is best denoted by the fact that in 1827 the number of iUitflrat«s 
among the conscripts was 58 per cent, while in 1847 it had fallen to 
36 per cent. The Second SepubUc, under the influence of the Prince 
President, passed in 1850 the law Falloiix. It suppreesed 
the higher primary schools by ignoring them in its list of the various 
forms of primary education, and drew up a new pn^;ramme ftn* 
Primary Education, which consisted of the three R's and religious 
instruction. Among the optional subjects elementaiy instruction 
in agriculture was mentioned for the first time. It recog- 
nised two new sorts of schools— the public schools maintained 
by the commimes, and the private ones founded or maintained 
by private individuals or religious associations. Teachers were 
to be properly housed, and provision was made for starting girls' 
schools in communes of over 800 souls, and for the creation of claases 
for adults, and professional training for apprentices. Coneeila oca- 
dimiqma ddpartementaux were started to supervise all grades of 
education. In 1854 France was divided into 16 academies (univer- 
sities to-day), each administered by a rector with an academy inspec] 
tor under bim for each of the departments in his circonscription. 
The conseUa acad^miqiies disappeared. New bodies, dealing only 
with Primary Education — les conseils ddpartementaxix — were 
created. The nomination of the teacher was transferred from the 
rector to the prefect. 

The ministry of M. Duruy (1865-1869) is another landmark in 

the historyof French Primary Education. In three years he raised 

the classes for adults from under 4,000 to 32,383, containing 829,555 

pupils. Teachers' salaries were improved ; primary schools for girls 

in communes of over 500 souls were rendered obligatory ; free school- 

; could be adopted at the option of the commune ; hamlet- 

lools were created, and departments obliged to come to the aid of 

leesitous schools. He further encouraged the creation of caisaes 

4edes, whose receipts should be utilised for improving the atten- 

ice by prizes, and by relief allowances to indigent children. The 

its of this liberal regime are best seen from the following figures. 

B number of schools which in 1850 stood at 60,579, in 1866 

1 reached the total of 70,671. The pupils who in 1850 were a 

le over three millions and a quarter, amoiinted to more than 

r milUons and a half, and the percentage of illiterate conscripts 

1 fallen to 23 per cent. 

Vhen the history of the first 30 years of the Third Bepublic is 
tten some hundred years hence, it will probably be admitted 
all sides that its most permanent and enduring work is the 
rganisation and re-creation of the system of Primary Education 
EVance. The first law of importance is that of June let, 1878, 
ioh imposed on the communes the necessity of acquiring their 
ool buildings. The State at once set aside the sum of £2,400,000 
g> grant-in-aid for this purpose, with a like simi for loans, which 
} applied for " the construction, reccmstitution, and fittmg up of 
se schools." Further grants on a still more munificent scale 
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followed. The magnitude of the reform m best seen from actual 
figures. From 1878 to 1897, 35,145 maternal or primary schools 
and 163 normal schools have been built or acquired, and 19,817 have 
been fitted up and furnished. In all, the central and local autho- 
rities together have spent alone imder this heading £34,000,000. 
In 1879 a law was passed compelling every department to maintain 
a training college for male and female teachers respectively. This 
law has now been practically carried out, and France possesses 
to-day, if anything, too many normal colleges. The two superior 
normal schools of Fontenay (1880) and St. Cloud (1881-2) were also 
founded in order to supply the normal schools with professors. 
Diuing the same period a large number of certificats or professional 
diplomas were established, notably the certificat (inaptitude yidor 
gogique for probationers in teaohmg, the certificat d'aptitude for 
primary inspectors and the heads of normal schools, and a certificat 
d'easeignenierU agrkole. Still more important is the law of the 
16th June, 1881, which rendered obUgatory for all teachers, whether 
pubUc or private, the brevet de capa^yit^. The fruits of this law are 
evident tcKlay. In 1877 there were 41,712* teachers without the 
brevet. According to the statistics of 1897, they niunber only 
9,181,t and of these a large niunber are in the kindergarten 
schools, which were not comprised in the census of 1877. 

Having set the school buildings in order, and raised the profession 
of the teacher to that of a skilled profession, the Bepublic turned 
its attention to the carrying out the triple reform with which the 
name of Jules Ferry is indissolubly associated —abolition of fees, 
compulsory education, and laicisation of the schools. The law of 
Jime 16th, 1881, abolished all payments in kindergarten, 
primary, and normal schools. This law on free education naturally 
paved the way for compulsory education. It furnished, in fact, 
one of its arguments. "It is just," said the Eapportexu* on 
the Bill to the Senate, **to render accessible for all what 
is rendered obligatory for all/' The law on compulsion, which 
dates from 1882, established compulsory education, not com- 
pulsory attendance. Parents might send their children where 
they pleased, or even have them instructed at home. The liberty 
of ignorance was alone proscribed. School attendance commissions 
were to be appointed in every viHage to draw up lists of children 
under the Act ; and in case of non-declaration on the part of the 
parent in favour of any school, the child was to be inscribed on the 
list of the village school. To provide funds for the encouragement 
of attendance, the Caisse des Ecoles, which has been already men- 
tioned, was rendered obUgatory for all the communes. The legal 
institution of the certificat d*dtudes, or leaving certificate, also 
belongs to this period. 

These two reforms, drastic as they were, were, however, nothing in 
comparison with the third law of October 30th, 1886, which decreed 
the laicisation of the schools, and cut the painter once stnd for all 

' _ , * France. t France and Algeria. 
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between the public and private schools, between the State and the 
different cults. The laicisation was to be established in two fash- 
ions. The school programme was to be purged of all denominational 
teaching distinctively Roman Catholic, Protestant, or Jewish, the 
teaching of la morale being put in its place. A large number 
of the State schools were under the direction of the congrdgarvistes. 
In the boys' schools these persons were to be displaced by a lay 
personnel within the space of five years, but the religieuses at the 
head of the girls' schools were to be left in possession till their death 
or resignation. On the other hand the new law confirmed the 
principle of the Uberty of teaching. Article 35 left to the directors 
and directresses in private schools entire liberty in the choice of 
their methods, programmes and books, reservation only being made 
in favour of the State's right to prohibit the use of such books as 
are contrary to moraUty, the constitution, or the law. These schools 
are subject to inspection, but only as regards morahty, hygiene, 
sanitation, and the caiTying out of the duties imposed on teachers 
by the law of March 28th, 1882. Cei-tain formaUties were also 
laid down for the opening of any new private school. Higher 
primary schools were once more recognised. The right to appoint 
teachers was reserved to the prefect as before, but his power is 
limited, by the fact that the right of proposing candidates rests 
with the academy inspector. The same law regulated the juris- 
prudence to be employed in the case of offending teachers, and with 
this idea the conseil ddpartemental was remodelled in order to give 
the pedagogical element the majority. 

These i^eforms necessitated a certain number of financial changes 
that took place in 1889. The financial burdens shared between 
the State, the department, and the commime were simplified and 
defined. Up to this date pubUc teachers had been paid by the pro- 
ceeds of a surtax on each commune, the law only having fixed a 
minimum. * Henceforth they are paid direct by the State, and only 
receive certain allowances and extra grants from the commimes 
in certain cases. Under the present arrangement, therefore, 
the State pays the salary of all functionaries, and bears, in addition, 
the cost of the fl^ves-maltres in the normal schools. 

The department has to maintain the normal schools (fabric, 
furniture, and teaching materials); it has also to meet a few 
minor expenses, such as an indemniM to inspectors of 300 francs. 
The commime must keep in good repair the school buildings, with 
the master's house, pay for heating and lighting the class-rooms, 
find the wages of the gens de service (where they exist), support the 
cost of the acquisition, maintenance, and renewal of school furniture, 

^^™^— ^^^^^»^— ^  ' Mfci— ■^—^^^M      I  . , .1 Ml   I  I. I     I  ^   111 ■■■11 m^^m^-^mi    ■■^— ^^^ b^m   r 

* According to the official report (E.p.), the situation was far from 
satisfactory. The poor communes could hardly pay their teachers the 
minimum wage. The rich communes ofteiv made a large addition to the 
legal salary. --These liberalities possessed the disadvantage of creating 
veritably startling inequalities between teachers in the same department 
and the same canton, and managing schools of equal importance** (page 1?6). 
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mcluding the registers, etc., allow the teachers ''lodging money" 
where no proper house exists, and an indenmitS de residence in all 
cases where the village population is over 1,000, and pay for the 
sewing mistress in mixed schools imder a male teacher. The same 
law which made the payment of teachers a Ste^te affair established 
a regular scale of salaries for teachers and probationers, by dividing 
them up into six classes. Promotion is therefore no longer a ques- 
tion of locality. 

In 1893 probationers' salaries were raised to 900 francs. In 1900, 
the question of teachers' salaries having come once more to the 
front, the number of stagiaires was reduced, and the percentage 
in the higher classes augmented, in order to accelerate the rate of 
promotion. Meanwhile, the school progranmie has undergone 
numerous revisions. The need of bringing the school more into 
practical relation with everyday life has led to several important 
modifications. Yet the ideal aim of the school has never been sacri- 
ficed. M. Bayet says in an eloquent preface to the latest report on 
Primary Education : " Nous poursuivons la culture generate du 
caract^re et de I'esprit, mais nous cherchons en meme temps k 
orienter I'enfant vers la vie pratique." The most notable of these 
changes are the attention given to manual training in the towns, 
and to the teaching of agriculture in the country. 

The work of the Tliird Republic may be briefly resumed under the 
heads of free education, compulsory attendance, and laicisation 
of the schools, simplification and adjustment of the cost of education 
between the three contracting parties— the State, department, 
and commune— generalisation of primary education by the con- 
struction or maintenance of a public school in every village, with a 
marked improvement in school furniture and equipment, thanks 
to the generosity of the central authorities ; teachers' salaries raised 
and teachers themselves paid directly by the State, while every- 
where training colleges have been provided in abundance. At the 
same time the instruction given has been rendered at once demo- 
cratic by the teaching of " civics and la morale,*' and practical by 
the introduction of manual training and agriculture ; and lastly 
the higher primary school— which is the natural crown to a primary 
education— has beensuccessfullyre-established. The bitterest enemies 
of the Republic must admit that, however short it may have come of 
carrying out the extensive programme of reforms proposed by the 
Convention, it has been singularly successful in realising, for good 
or ill, the educational ideals traced out by Condorcet a hundred 
years ago. In the respect of the progress effected during the last 
20 or 30 years, the following statistics are given in the official cata- 
logue to Class I. of the Paris Exhibition. In 1897, there were 
41,568 teachers more than in 1877;* the children have increased 
to the extent of 1,012,052, and now amount to 6,326,324 pupils 
(of whom one quarter are in the religious schools). In 1877, 15 

* The number in 1896-7, in all grades of primary schools, was 158,872, 
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per cent, of tlie conscripts were illiterates, in 1896 there were 
only 5 • 3 per cent.* ; and finally the total of pupils who passed the 
eertifioat d'itudes has risen from 36,841 in 1877, to 186,031 in 
1897. 

And lastly, the school, interpreting for itself the idea of 
national education not merely as a matter of programmes and 
syllabuses, or even the mere training of the youth during 
the narrow cycle of the school life, but as a work whose sphere 
includes the education of pupils of all ages, and embraces in its 
widest sense the bringing forward and uplifting of the masses, has 
thrown itself with extraordinary ardour into the field of education 
extension and social regeneration. The oflScial world has indeed 
given its consent and even approbation and encouragement ; but 
the real living force behind the movement has come from the 
teachers themselves, who have spared neither their own time nor 
themselves in their efforts to found continuation classes for ex-pupils 
and adults, to provide evening recreation and amusements, and to 
encourage thrift and mutual assurance among their pupils, form 
old boys' associations, or combat the growing evils of alcoholism. 
In this work they have been ably seconded by the numerous societies 
which exist for the promotion of popular instruction in France, 
the most notable of which is probably the Ligue Franyaise de 
TEnseignement. 
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CHAPTER I. -THE AUTHOBITIES AND FINANCE. 

The Central Authorities. 

It may interest Englishmen to know that, whereas in their own 
countiy the post of President of the Board of Education (as distinct 
from the President of the Privy Council) is only a creation of yester- 
day, the office of Minister of Public Instruction in France dates from 
1828. Of his power over the public schools it is unnecessary to speak 
here. His rights in relation to the private and confessional schools 
are confined to seeing they are properly staffed, kept in a sanitary 
state, and conducted in accordance wdth the law. As has been 
already pointed out, even teachers in private and religious schools 
are obliged to possess the hrefcet de ca'padbe. There is no " free 
trade" in teaching. In England a school may exist without the 
cognisance of the State. In France schools of every kind must 
come under State supervision. The effect on the general standard 
of teaching is obvious. 

There are three permanent directors for primary, secondarj, 
and superior education respectively. The primary section 
is divided up into five bureaux. The first is concerned 
with the persormel of Primary Education, the second with the 
discipline, examinations and programmes (it was from this bureau 
that the celebrated circular on agricultural education was issued) ; 

* According to a Ministerial circular quoted by Le Temps, November 
3rd, 1901, the percentage of male and female illiterates in 1898 was 4*7% 
and 7*2%, against 26% and 37% respectively in 1870. 
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the third superintends the construction of schools, etc. ; the fourth 
deals with the primary teachers/and the fifth with the accounts. 

A sort of consultative committee for all grades of education xbe Conneil 
assists the Minister. Such a coimcil naturally makes for the one- Sup^rieur. 
ness and harmony of education, and thereby prevents the various 
grades from getting too far apart, as well as insuring against any 
undue overlapping or local reidundancy in the school supply. Of 
its 57 delegates six are elected* to represent Primary Education, 
which is further represented by several official members. An 
account of their proceedings is publislied in the Bvlletin Adrnvtm- 
tratif, but the actual deliberations of its members are secret. 

The Inspecte\u*8 G^n^raux act as the eyes and ears ofInspect«an 
the central authority. They also serve as its mouthpiece, ^n^"*^*^- 
They are not glorified primary inspectors, but pro-consuls of 
the Minister. Their chief duty is to inspect the normal schools, 
appraise the value of the higher officials, whether academy in- 
spectors, primary inspectors, or heads of training colleges, and 
record the progress of instruction in any department. As the 
mouthpiece of the Minister they serve as a channel of communi- 
cation for any new idea that the central authorities may wish to 
put into circulation. The utihiy of theii- role may be judged by 
the indefatigability of one of theii' most distingiushed members, 
who, a few years ago, made a tour of all the normal colleges for 
men in France, in order to deliver a lecture on the precise 
orientation to be given to agricultural education. They are 
nominated by the President of the ^epubUc on the proposition 
of the' Minister of Public Instruction. They are paid 10,000 
francs a year, and divide up among themselves 27,000 francs 
for travelling expenses. Their number to-day is eleven (reckoning 
in two who are ** hors cadre.") Along with the recteurs they 
have a voice in the promotion of primary inspectors. There are 
also four lady General Inspectors for the Scales matemdles. 
Their salary is 3,500 to 5,000 francs, with travelling expenses. 

For the purpose of General Inspection France is divided up into 
seven districts. Ordinarily each inspector preserves for two years at 
least the same district.! Among those most capable of judging, the pre- 
vailing opinion seemed to be that districts are changed rather too fre- 
quently. Certainly it is an undoubted advantage for an Inspecteur 
G^n^ral to be acquainted with more than one district in France, 
yet the districts themselves are so extensive, it probably takes an 
Inspecteur G^n^ral the best part of four years to thoroughly master 
its manifold idios3rncrasies. On the question of appointing specialists 
for separate subjects or all round educationists as General Inspectors, 
the opinion of those I consulted was greatly in favour of the latter. 
In fact, the most recent tendencv of the central authorities was m 

* The electorate is composed of the general, academy, and primary 
inspectors, the lady inspectors, the heads of normal colleges, and the 
teachers who are members of the conseiU departementmix, 

t These divisions are by no means rigid. It is left to the Minister ev^ 
year to divide up the work between the Inspccteurs G^n^raux. 
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favour of Inspecteurs Gen^raux who were really general. For- 
merly there were inspectors for la morale and manual instruc- 
tion. These posts have now been suppressed, as it was felt they 
sinned against the cardinal rule of regarding the school's curriculum 
as a whole, and not a collection of separate subjects. As far as 
I could learn, the only special subject still inspected separately 
was the " drawing * in the normal schools, which is looked into by 
an inspector sent by the Ministere des Beaux-Arts. An Inspecteur 
IpAA^ . General (hors cadre) looks after the Musee Pedagogique. Apart 
agogique. £j,Qj^ being a mioseum in which many relics of the past are pre- 
served, as well as a pedagogical library, it has served of late years 
as a perfect arsenal for lantern sHdes, which it despatches by the 
thousand during the winter to teachers who propose to give 
popular lectures. It further maintains a circxilating Ubrary of 
volumes requisite for the preparation of these lectm-es. 
Effect of If one goes for a moment beneath the sm'face of this powerful hier- 

ce^rafSi^ archy of ofl&cials, one comes at once in contact with a directive and 
tion or controlling intelligence whose traces one had already remarked 

centralised ^^ perhaps some of the most sleepy hollows of rural France : and 

intelligence. , ^, . ^, .„ . x xi. • -x r 

what IS still more precious, one encounters the same spirit of 
devotion to the education cause, of esprit de corps that seemed so 
striking in the humblest of the teachers. In fact, anyone who 
attempts to estimate the influence of the rural schools in France 
must take into account the steady pressure that the central authority 
exerts. It is like a ** power station * which, though often unseen 
and at a distance, furnishes no inconsiderable quota to the sum- 
total of the schools' energy and efficiency.  
The Budget. It is interestinfir to note that the money voted for any particular 
year is only available for that year and no other. Nor can the 
money voted under one chapter be used for another without 
the sanction of the Chamber. Hence the need of supplementary 
credits. Another interesting point is that the French Budget 
has to be voted by both Houses, and that credits are often 
proposed and earned by private members,! instead of there being 
only one Steward of the Commonwealth, as is practically the case 
in England. If the Budget is delayed for some reason or other, 
votes on account for a month's expenses, or douziemes, ai-e taken. 
In one instance as manv as ten douziemes were allotted. The 
Primary Education Budget consists of no fewer than fifteen chapters. 
In 1899 the Budget amounted to 153,220,255 francs, against 

* Of course there is another side to the shield, though I venture to think 
it is the less important. But those who dilate on the dangers of excessive 
centralisation in England will rejoice to hear that I came across one or ^wo 
functionaries in France who complained of the state of tutelage in which 
they were kept by the ** administration." One official was exceedingly 
bitter on what he called the " caporalisation " of the department, and its 
military regime. It discouraged initiative, and confounded obedience with 
routine. New ideas were only acceptable from certain persons — bien vties, 
etc., etc. Unfortunately this " liberationist " seemed the least likely to 
profit by a sudden extension of liberty. 

t The rights of the French Deputy have, however, in this matter been 
reduced {see Stance de 1ft Chambre du 16 Mars, 1900). 
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9,988,300 francs in 1870 and 26,677,813 in 1880. Of this sum 
no less than 121,813,020 francs went for teachers' salaries (not 
including those in towns of over 150,000 inhabitants). 

It is probably worth noting here that the Ministry of Pubhc Other 
Instruction is not the only Government office dealing with national a^thoritSs! 
education in France. The various agricultural schools and institu- 
tions are' under the Ministry of Agriculture. The Ministry of 
Commerce looks after the commercial schools of various grades, 
as well as the technical schools, some of which are entirely under 
its control, while it exercises over others a joint supervision along 
with the Ministry of Public Instruction. 

The Local Authorities. 

The local authorities are either professional or lay, or a mixture 
of both. 

France is educationally divided into seventeen academies (now The rector, 
universities). At the head of each is placed a rector, who 
is appointed by the President of the Eepublic. He is the 
head of all three grades of education within his province. The 
normal schools are directlv under him. Of the members who 
form the conseil d'administration, four are his nominees. The 
higher primary schools are also under his immediate control. But 
the elementary public schools depend directly on the academy 
inspector, and the teachers are appointed by the prefect, who, in 
this ease, is regarded as the delegate of the Ministry of Public In- 
struction. The schools visited on the present occasion were in the 
three academies of Caen, Poitiers, and Paris. 

Every department has its academy inspector. Apart from The 
his duties in secondary and higher education he is the real head j^^g* e*^?JJ 
of the educational authorities for primary education in each 
department. As regards teaching methods and pedagogical 
matters he is under the rector ; in quastions concerning 
the personnel and the administrative side of primary education 
he Ls independent of his authority. For a short period the 
teachers were appointed by the rector. But in 1854 the right 
passed to the prefects. " This measure, inspired by political con- 
siderations, was intended to fortify the authority of the administra- 
tion represented by the prefects** (Rapport E. P.) This right has 
subsequently been modified, and any movement in the personnel 
can only be made on the proposition of the academy inspector, who 
has also the sole right of appointing probationers. This systerx 
of dual control rarely leads to conflicts. (Rapport E. P.) The 
teachers are not, however, always protected thereby against the 
workings of political influences. In fact, one of the teachers' griev- 
ances is that of deplacement d'office, in which a teacher is sent 
from one post to another without being consulted. The case seems 
to be comparatively rare; and in some departments, where the 
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academy inspector is opposed to it on principle, it is practically 
non-existent. Considering, however, the strong party feeling 
which exists in some of the districts I visited, it seems only 
wonderful that instances are not more frequent ; and, after all, 
absolute immovability would probably not be an unalloyed blessing. 

^^^te ^^ ^^^ ■''^® academy inspector strikes one as being the real pivot between 
^^ *^*' the central authority and the schools. He is not too far removed 
for the latter to liave a thorough working acquaintance with their 
ways and their wants. His intercourse with the central authority 
is sufficiently dose, and his rank sufficiently elevated, to make 
his voice listened to and respected. As quasi-independent, for 
much is necessarily left to his judgment and discretion, he has 
the opportunity of giving an active and steady support to any 
ideas he wishes to encourage. On the other hand, his diplomatic 
duties are scarcely less important in keeping the school in good 
odour with the population, and inducing the department and the 
communes to grant to education subventions over and above the 
strict nScessaire, 

The following quotation from the preface of the bulky volume 
just issued by the Ministry on Tlnspection Academique gives an 
excellent idea of the multifarious duties of these most useful of public 
sei'vants: — 

Their duties. [Their duty is] " to see to the application of the laws, decrees, and circulars 
which have established compulsory, free, and lay education, reformed the 
programmes, and assigned the place of honour in the schools to moral and 
civic instruction. [Their task it is ] to make the teachers under their direc- 
tion understand its spirit, to guide them with their counsels, sustain their 
courage, and strengthen them against any momentary weakness. [It is 
also their task] to see that the schools are properly installed, to provoke 
the zeal of the governing bodies, enter into relations with the authoritie.8 
of every degree, with elected councils, with local notabilities, in order to create 
around our schools that current of sympathies which is necessary to their 
prosperity and development." 

The volume is practically made up of selected circulars on all 
sorts of subjects addressed by the academy inspectors to the per- 
sonnel under them, or of general annual reports to the Conseil 
departemental, which are taken in both cases from the 
Bulletin ddpartemental do Venseignement primairc. A cursor}' 
perusal of its contents gives a very fair idea of the enor- 
mous output of pains and thought lavished on primary educa- 
tion in France since each septate department has its monthly 
Bulletin. The latter is further utilised for launching an 
inqmry into any new question which the central authori- 
ties, or the academy inspector himself, consider has come 
within the range of practical poUtics. Suppose, for instance, 
the question proposed be that of agricultural education. A copy 
of the Bulletin contg^ining a long string of inquiries is sent to every 
teacher, who is obliged to return a complete set of repUes. No 
one, in fact, escapes. Even the teachers in the towTOS are obliged 
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to answer, though the subject be a country one like agriculture, 
if they have passed some of their time in a rural school. 

The circular and general reports are often largely made up of 
the reports of primary inspectors, or of the debates that take 
place at the teachers' conferences. Although the academy inspec- 
tor occasionally presides at these fimctions, they are officially 
considered as part of the duties of the primaiy inspector, and, as 
such, will be noticed under that heading. 

The academy inspectors are taken from the ranks of secondary Kecruitraeriti 
education. I was told that in some departments they showed 
a somewhat scholarly indifference for primary education. I can 
only judge them from what I saw of them, and my verdict must 
be emphatically the reverse. They seemed to me to be rather one 
of the factors that are bringing about that individualisation of the 
departments to which reference has been made. Their influence, 
already considerable, seems Ukely to be fupther increased, as the 
decentralisation of .fimctions that the need of catering for local re- 
quirements is gradually bringing about will leave them with more 
initiative than ever— a decentralisation that M. Bayet, in the preface 
to the Rapport on Primary Education, regards as the direct outcome 
of the legislation of Jules Ferry. 

The prefect not only appoints the teachers, he also is president prefect and 
of the conseil dApartementaly which bears the same illation Conseil D^- 
to him as the conseil superiear does to the Minister. The P*^®™®"**^* 
latter- must not be confoimded with the conseil gdveral du 
d^partement, which corresponds fairly to om* county coimcil. 
The former, if anything, resembles sUghtly om* technical com- 
mittees, inasmuch as it contains delegates chosen by the conseil 
general, and though it has no power of actually levying a 
rate, it can indirectly make the commimes spend money on 
education. It is not in any sense a representative body of the rate- 
payers, as the pedagogical members are in a large majority. The 
academy inspector acts as vice-president. Other members are the 
heads of the two normal schools, two male teachers and two female 
teachers elected by their colleagues, and two primary inspectors. On 
the discussion of certain questions the private schools have a right 
to be represented by two delegates. Experts also can be summoned. 
The duties of the Coimcil are pedagogical, administrative and judicial. 
They see that the programmes are duly carried out and discuss 
the educational condition of the schools. In many departments 
in which a special programme for agricultural teaching has been 
drawn up, they have been consulted. Their administrative 
functions permit them to determine the number, nature, and situ- 
ation of the primary public schools as well as the number of masters. 
They thus decide on the creation of new schools, determine whether 
or no a school is properly built or finished, and have powers to 
allow small conununes to imite for school piu'poses. This, however, 
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does not often happen, as the smaller the commxme the more 
jealous is it of its independence. 

The comicil further allows the detachment of a hamlet from 
one commune to another for scholastic pm-poses, where distances 
are great. It grants permission to teachei*s to take boarders, 
allows a male teacher to conduct a mixed school on condition that 
the commune appoint a sewing mistress, keeps a register of teachers 
who have rendered themselves capable of being fully certified 
(titulaires), gives its opinion on the number of pupils required 
in the normal schools, can depute a third of its members to inspect 
any school, and fm-ther appoints one or more delegates by canton 
to supervise pubUc and private schools. Its judicial attributes make 
it an appeal com*t in the question of the opening of a private school. 
It is also a fountain head of rewards and punishments. It has 
a voice in the promotion of teachei-s, and it is on its recommendation 
that the Minister awards medals and diplomas for distinguished 
service to the teachere. Its disciplinary powers are very great, 
extending to a complete prohibition to teach in any school. 

The Primary " The inspectors of primary education are the delegates of the 
Inspectors. State charged with the oversight of the establishments devoted to 
that form of instruction." They depend on the academy inspector. 
Roughly speaking there is about one to each arrondissemeiit. Their 
actual number to^iay is about 441 for France. To these must be 
added three female inspectors for the maternal schools and three 
for girls' schools in Seine and Seine-et-Oise. It is worth 
noticing that there are no sub-inspectore. According to the 
Size of statistics for 1897 there is one inspector for ever}' 149 primary 

districts. pubUc schools, with 230* departments and 232 masters, or for 198 
schools of all kinds for 324 departments and 356 mastera and 
mistresses. The biggest drconscription is Roubaix, with 1,041 
departments, and the smallest Batna, with 115. An inspector told 
me he was once in the old ds,yB in a very poor and mountainous 
arrondissement where there were only 27 schools. This has since 
been suppressed. There is a tendency to-day to reduce the 
number of inspectors and equalise the drconscriptions. 

Most of the drcoTiscriptions in the districts I visited seemed to 
be rather above the average. One of the biggest I came across 
was that of Argentan, with 207 pubUc schools and 22 private 
schools. This is some way off M. Paul Bert's ideal of an inspector 
to every 100 schools. Mere figures do not always give a fair idea 
of the work. The actual dimensions of the drconscription must 
be taken into account, and the accessibility by rail of its various 
parts. Thus one drconscription through which I passed has a 
school as far distant from the chef -lieu as 73 kilometres [45 J miles], 
of which 65 kilometres are by rail and eight by road, and 
the furthest schools in the opposite direction are nearly as inacces- 
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sible. The majority of inspectora use bicycles. In fact, the 
possession of a machine must be practically indispensable. As 
one of these hard-working officials remarked, " If the bicycle had 
not existed, it would have been necessary to invent it for the 
primary inspector." With such distances to cover, it is obvious 
that the majority of schools can only be visited once a year, or 
even less ; as a high official said to me, this is far too little for the 
few imsatisfactory schools which are to be foimd in every drcan- 
scription. He preferred, therefore, that the inspectors should 
leave the better schools imvisited for even a longer period and 
concentrate their attention on whipping up these educational 
laggards. 

In England the primary inspectors are appointed by the Recruitment 
President of the Board of Education. In France the inspectors [ng^pj^^jorate. 
are selected by a system of examination. The conditions of 
eUgibihty are so drawn up as to insm-e a high standard of 
knowledge on the part of the candidate. The examination itself, 
which is also the same for the heads of normal colleges, 
is usually held twice a year, and is divided into three parts. The 
first, which is a wTitten composition in pedagogics and school 
administration, is held simultaneously in the chef-lieu of all the 
departments, the subject set being thus the same for all the 
candidates. For those who pass the wTitten examination, there 
is an oral examination at Paris, each candidate having a viva voce 
on certain set books, on a question of theoretical and practical 
pedagogy, and finally on questions of school law and administra- 
tion. Lastly there is a practical examination, which consists of a 
visit to a school, followed immediately by a verbal criticism of the 
same by the candidates. 

The following are the list of subjecta for the composition, in Pedagogics, Subjects set 

for 1898, 1899, and 1900 :— »t examina- 

tions 

1898. Subjects Common to Male and Femxile Candidates. — Toleration pedagogics. 
— ^Howcan one give to pupils of the primary schools a simple and clear idea 

of it ? How can one develop in them the sentiment and practice of it ? 

1899. First Session. — Male Candidates, — A common cause of com- 
plaint is that the spirit of initiative has diminished in France. To what 
extent can the teacher in the elementary, primary, or higher primary 
school manage to awaken and fortify it 1 

Female Candidates. — Education at the maternal school. Its principles. 

1899. Second Session. — The teacher, whether male or female, ought 
to teach the children order and economy. How are they to set about it 
in order to do so with moderation ? What precautions will they take to 
prevent the exaggeration of these qualities from leading them into those 
faults from which it is of the highest importance to preserve childhood 1 

1900. First Session. — What is the meaning, as regards primary educa- 
tion, of the phrase preparer sa classe (prepare the lessons beforehand) ? 
How will you bring it home to teachers who have had several years* 
experience of teaching that it is necessary to prepare the work for one's 
class all one's life long ? 
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The following are the list of subjects set for the composition in school 
administration for the same period : — 

1898. Male Candidates. — Explain the legal regulations relative to tlie 
representation of primary education on the Conseil Sup4rieur de Vlnstruc- 
tion Publique. What are the functions of this council as regards primary 
education ? Have you any observations to offer on the subject ? 

Women Candidates. — What are the regulations relative to internal 
supervision in the normal schools for girls ? How should the directress 
organise it ? In what spirit ought the teachers to interpret their partici- 
pation in the supervision ? 

1899. First Session. — Male and Female Candidates. The Certificat 
dHudjes. Its organisation and the modifications it has undergone. Your 
opinion of the criticisms to which it has been subjected. 

1899. Second Session. — What are the obligations of the commune in 
respect to primary education 1 

1900. First Session. — The higher primary schools : their general 
organisation and staff. Candidates should avoid discussing details in 
the programme. 

The list of set books for the last few years is as follows : — 

1893-97 :— 
Fenelon — De Veducation des filles, Chap. I. a VI. et XL a XII. 
Les pedagogues de Port-Royal^ par. L Carr4 {Extraits de Nicole^ de 

Sacy, Guyoty Coustel, reglement de Jacqueline Pa^al), 
J. J. Rousseau — Emile, livre III. 
Rollin — Traits des etudes {(Edition F. Cadet). 
Anthoine — A travers nos dcoles ; les 42 premieres pages. Notes d'un 

inspecteur. 
Herbert Spencer — De Veducation {Mition populaire), Chap. II. 

De Veducation intellectuelle. 
Greard — Vdducation des femmes par les femmes. 
Blackie — L' education de soi-meme (traduction F. Ptcaut). 
Channing — De Veducation personelle (traduction Lahoulaye). 

For 1898-1900 the authors set included, among others, Fenelon, J. J. 
Rousseau, Condorcet, Emile Boutroux, F. Buisson, and Horace Mann. 
For 1901-1903 the extracts are taken from the works of Montaigne, 
Rousseau, Channing, Michelet, Bain, Pecaut, and Jules Ferry. It is 
worth noting the large use made of English and American writers on 
jeducation, and the absence of any German books on the subject. 

The so-called " explanation " of these texts consists in a vivd-voce com- 
ment on one or two pages, which the candidate is given an hour to prepare. 

In theoretical The question on theoretical and practical pedagogy and the questions 
and practical on school law and administration are assigned by lot to the candidates, 
^edajjogics. Each candidate is allowed two hours to prepare his repUes, during which 
time he is under lock and key. 

The following are a few specimens of the questions in pedagogy : — 

1. In a pedagogical conference you set forth the principal reasons 

why the school attendance has been defective, and you indicate 
to the teachers what they can do, ^nthout having recourse to 
the school commission, to improve it. 

2. Discipline. How do you understand its application to the pupils 

of all ages in your primary schools ? 

3. How, in your opinion, can a teacher in his commune extend liis 

educational influence outside of and beyond the school ? 

4. How would you regulate the use of monitors in the elementary 

school ? 



VivA voce. 
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Specimens of questions on school law and administration : — In school 

1. The functions and r61e of the inspector of primary education in *°^^^* 

the matter of ezaminationi. 

2. Bight of opposition to the opening of private schools. Closing of 

these schools. 

3. Class-books, prizes, and supply of school materials. 

At the end of the examination an exhaustive report is addressed to the The 
Minister by the President of the Board of Examiners (consisting of the examiner*' 
Director of Primary Instruction, the inspecteurs g^neraux for primary report, 
instruction, four lady inspectors or directresses of normal schools, an 
academy inspector, four university professors, and two primary inspectors). 
Taking that of 1809, the President, M. Jacoulet, after enunciating the 
number of candidates and the classes from which they were drawn, com- 
plains of the low marks in pedagogy obtained by many candidates, and 
enumerates the qualities most essential in a good inspector. Beturning 
to the composition, which was concerned with the supposed lack of initia- 
tive in France, he criticised some of the most common faults in the treat- 
ment of the subject, and gives an admirable resume of how the question 
should have been dealt with and discussed. The administrative problem 
treated of another burning question — the certificat dVtudes. Here most 
of the candidates failed to treat the subject with sufficient philosophic 
breadth. The lecture expliqtt^e^ according to the same authority, is 
one of the most difficult and more decisive tests. Not only must the 
candidate be master of his subject, he must also give it the tone and style 
of an inspector addressing hiis subordinates, a somewhat difficult feat 
before such an august assembly of examiners. The ^preuve pratique 
at the end is also one of the most decisive ordeals. It is essentially a test 
in powers of observation and judgment. Such is the mere gist of M. 
Jacoidet's report, which abounds in the most practical hints for the un- 
successful quite as much as for the successful candidates ; but those who 
desire to obtain a more thorough knowledge of the searching nature of Severity of 
the examination should read pages 47-133 of the Beport I.E.P., which examinatioi 
gives an exhaustive resumS of the subject. 

The extreme severity of the examination is further shown by 
the small percentage of candidates who have passed in the last five 
yeara. 
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159 


27 
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337 


BO 


21 
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261 


42 


23 


1898 


105 


21 


10 


1899 


229 


38 
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Up to 1887 teachers were eligible for the examination, which 
was, indeed, open to all jiei'sons of a certain academic standing, 
In fact, in the yeai-s 1880-1888 they formed the majority of the 
successful candidates, numbering 122 against 93 professors from the 
normal and higher primary schools, 29 secretaries and clerks 
from the offices of academy inspectors, and only 12 professors 
of secondary education. The comparative failure of the latter is 
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significant. It is probably due to their ignorance of a grade of 
teaching whose methods and regulations are so unlike their own. 
Aftei 1888 the regulations were framed to further raise the intel- 
lectual standard of the candidates by demanding the possession of 
certain degrees as a sine qua non of admission to the examinations. 
This had the effect of practically reducing the examination to a 
'^lose competition between the professors in the normal and higher 
prmiary schools. Since then the regulations have been again 
widened, but the significance of the change is best seen from 
the fact that of the total who passed dm*ing the period from 1889-99 
inp.li_isive, only 30 have come from the ranks of elementary school 
teachers ; the Secondary professors have furnished foiu*, tt^ clerks 
and secretaries one, while no fewer than 161 belong to the cate- 
gory of professors in normal or higher primary schools. 

Prosandcons On the vexed question whether the elementary school teacher 
system*^ ^^ ^^ ^^® normal professor makes the best inspector there seems 
to be considerable diflerence of opinion. The elementary school 
teacher is often more at home in the school and knows what its 
real capacities are and what it is reasonable to expect from it ; 
in a word, his pedagogical equipment is often superior. On the 
other hand, the normal professor, from having more frequented 
the world, has learnt something of its ways and diplomacy, qualities 
which are by no means unimportant in districts where political 
feeling at times runs high, while they have also a positive value 
in helping their possessor to persuade the communes into taking 
a larger view of their duties towards the schools. 

Emoluments, xhe inspector are divided into five classes, receiving 3,000 
francs in the lowest class, with a rise of 500 francs for each 
class up to the maximum of 5,000.* These salaries are paid 
by the State. They are also allotted so many travelling days' 
expenses at the rate of 10 francs a day, according to the size of 
their drconscription, and finally the department allows them a 
minimimi indemnity of 300 francs. 

Duties. The duties of the inspector in the private schools are confined 

to examining the register and the sanitation of the school. They 
cannot inquire into the teachmg except to assure themselves that it is 
not contrary to the morality of the constitution. Not infrequently 
the teachers in the private schools beg the primary inspector 
to examine the class, but the latter nearly invariably refuses. They 
seem to have a pretty general notion that the methods in these 
schools are inferior, and have no particular vnah to improve them, f 
This is probably not far from the truth as regards the religious 
rural schools, considering the pecuniary difficulties under which 
they labour. 

* In Seine the inspectors are paid on a higher scale. 
t See page 150 (passage from Matthew Arnold). 
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In the public schools the inspectors' duties may be summed up 
under three main heads. They are appointed to keep an eye on 
the hygiene and morality ; to see that the progranune and regulations 
are duly observed ; and, thirdly, to act as " masters of method " to 
the teachers. They naturally have a voice in the opetiing of any 
new school, whether public or private, and also in the appointment 
of teachers. They preside over the examination for the certificat 
(V etudes. They can also, as a last resort, set the law in motion 
in case of non-compliance with the school attendance regulations. 
On the other hand, it must not be assumed that they rank 'pari passu 
with our English inspectors. The latter have a wider province 
to overlook, and under certain restrictions are far more free than 
the French inspector, who in all things reports directly to and depends 
on the academy inspector. The latter is, of course, also the author- 
ity for higher education, but otherwise, as far as primary education 
goes, he is in some ways more the French counterpart of our elemen- 
tary- inspectors than the French primary inspector is. 

One important branch of the inspectors' duties is the organisation Teachers' 
and direction of the cantonal meetings of teachers. The fine volume conferences 
just published by the Ministry on the " Inspection de TEnseignement 
Primaire " is an eloquent monument of the pedagogical value of these 
conferences, specimens of which occupy quite half of the book itself. 
The public teachera' travelling expenses are paid, and even assistants 
are obliged to attend. Private teachers can be present by permis- 
sion. In most departments there are two conferences a year, one 
devoted to the theory and the other to the practice of teaching. The 
former is generally held in the spring, and the latter in the autunm. 
Preparations are made a good time in advance for the first con- 
ference. At the last meeting of the year a list of subjects is proposed 
and drawn up ; these are submitted to the approval of the academy 
inspector, and published as soon as possible in the Bulletin departe- 
mental. Each teacher is supposed to write a thesis, or contribute 
his impressions in the form of notes. These compositions are classed 
accorjiing to districts, and the set from any particular district are 
given to one or two teachers to condense in a memoir. This is 
again sent to the inspector, who thereupon prepares a report or 
address on the subject. A discussion follows, and at the end the 
inspector, if necessary, sums up what seem to him to be the conclu- 
sions arrived at, and, if necessary, puts them in the form of resolutions 
to the meeting. This theoretical discussion is generally followed 
by a short criticism by the inspector on any points of teaching, 
methods, discipline, or conduct that have struck his attention 
during the past six months. 

At the autumn conference a practical lesson is often given by 
a teacher, very generally on a subject which has been discussed 
theoretically at the preceding reunion. At the close of the lesson 
the teachers gathered in council criticise their colleague's methods 
and suggestions, and draw practical conclusions for themselves, 
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A sDecimen I had the good fortune to be present at one of these spring meet- 
conference, ^g jj^ Loir-et-Cher, which was presided over pro hdc vice by 
the academy inspector. The subject, wliich speaks volumes for 
the good relations between the authorities and the teachers, was 
the thorny question of overwork and extraneous tasks, and sug- 
gestions were invited on how to lighten the already heavy 
burden of the teachers. The conference over, the inspector read 
an illuminating essay on the civic education of women, and for 
which we may perhaps find space here for a very rough and incom- 
plete rimmi. 

" The education of the citizen was accepted by all to-day, but not of the 
woman as citizen. There was always the fear of woman being rendered 
unfeminine. The dominant idea stiU was that of the housewife. La femme 
ne donne son parfum quUi Vojnbre. Still there was a place well marked 
out in civics for the wife and the mother. She has a stake in the country, 
if it is through her sons and her husband, who may one day have to fight 
for it. She has a right to know about the laws and politics, for these 
affect her and hers in a most vital fashion. She, too, has a personality to 
develop. She also, in France at least, should know something of business, 
for she takes a considerable part in the commerce of the country. It is 
necessary, then, she should learn to appreciate the full sense of such expres- 
sions as ' fatherland,* * law,' * citizenship.* Otherwise they will be but little 
more than mere words to her. Once she leaves the school she is lost to it, if 
she cannot be drawn into the cours d'adultes. Without a proper civic training 
she will fall back into the old rut, and her daughters will go to the ^cole 
religieuse^ and the separation which cuts France in two, even in the humUest 
homes, will be perpetuated. The sole remedy is Venseignement de la citoyenne. 
Beading will prove a fruitful source for moral teaching. Napoleon, from 
the moral point of view, will appear to her, on thinking of the tears and 
bloodshed he caused, as a subject not for pride but execration. Ce bronze 
que jamais ne regardent lea meres ! Not hatred, but love should be the motto, 
fraternity within the Fatherland, and fraternity without. S>Tnpathy for 
inferior races a necessary subject to be taught. The woman, maybe, 
will never leave her village, but her son will go into foreign lands, and 
practise there what he has learnt at home. Woman must be educated, 
not like a man, nor like a child either. Hence you can teach her heroism 
by the example of the women during the terrible year of 1870. Such is 
the rdle of the 6cole la'ique. Neglect this form of education and there is 
no essential difference between the teaching of the nuns and that of the 
lay schools. This civic training is the real raison d'etre of the education 
of women^ an education which does not demand the abjuration of sex, but 
makes the woman still more feminine, because it completes the education 
of the wife and the mother. 

This eloquent address, of which the above quotations are but the 
disjecta membra, was followed by a criticism on school matters 
by the primary inspector, which will help, perhaps, to give a fair 
notion of these meetings. 

In speaking of the certificat d'dtudes, he advjsed the teachers to 
discourage the pupils from asking permission to enter when under 
the legal age. The *' composition agricole " should be above all 
things simple, containing scientific ideas and notions in modera- 
tion. He reminded his audience of the Orphan Asylum for the 
children of teachers, which contains 2,000 children up to fifteen. 
A lottery was being got up for it. Female teachers might work 
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small ai'ticles for prizes. "C'estome CBUvre de solidarity.'* The 
subscription was light— 3 francs for members and 6 francs for hono- 
rary members. All should subscribe, for the asylum was common to 
all France. The Society for the Protection of Animals rendered 
a real service. Children should be encouraged to join. Instances 
were given of children who had given up birds'-nesting. Need 
of lookuig after the school furniture. Care to be taken during 
sweeping. A word for temperance societies— need of encouraging 
them. The contagious diseases— scarlet fever, measles, chicken- 
pox. Necessity of warning the academy inspector, who will send 
down doctor* ; child meanwhile to be kept from school. Children 
suffering from ringworm can be taken back at a pinch. Impar- 
tiality to be practised by the teacher, especially in the capacity of 
Secretary of the Mairie. Remember you are functionary of the 
Republic, and nothing more. Need of husbanding one's voice. 
Loud speaking deprecated ; produces bawhng on the part of the 
children, and laryngitis on the part of the teacher. Agricultm-al 
education must be as practical and experiTnental as possible. A 
few words on the date of the holidays. Certain books suggested 
to the teachers by the inspector for reading-books. 

I talked to a good many persons about the utility of these Use of these 
conferences. Some of them spoke of the diflSculty of getting ^°*®'*®^^®* 
the teachers to speak ; others complained that the composition 
ivas "trop peu serieux.'* In one case the inspector found 
seven teachers had simply copied an article out of a pedagogical 
jom-nal, and this seems to be a ^erj- common occurrence. On 
the other hand, another inspector was strong on the benefit 
derived from these conferences, though he admitted the compo- 
sition was not very valuable. The real key to the solution seems 
to me to lie in the remark of an acadeni}* inspector, who said " they 
were excellent things with a good inspector, affording a sort of 
neutral ground on which the two parties can meet and discuss. 
The whole thing depends on whether the inspector regards them 
as a task or an aid to his work " ; and this opinion I found reiterated 
in various quarters. In short, the personality of the inspector is 
everything. It is very obvious that an inspector with strong ideas 
on the exact way in which everything should be done is less likely 
to elicit the ideas of his subordinates than one who believes in a 
multitude of councillors. But, given a sympathetic inspector as 
chairman, who is anxious to receive advice as well as to give it, 
and w^ho believes in the supreme merit of letting teachers as far as 
possible puzzle out questions for themselves, only coming in at 
the end to give a derniire main to their conclusions, such meetings 
no doubt are a big pedagogical success. Apart from this, however, 
they possess the advantage of allowing the inspector to see and 
talk to many teachers whom otherwise he only meets once from year's 
end to year's end, and that, too, when they are not under the ordeal 
of having their schools inspected. It also gives the teachers the oppor- 

* School doctors were created by the law of October 30, 1886. 
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tunity of making each other's acquaintance, and thi-ough these 
sei!ni-official gathei'ings laying the foundation of many pleasant pro 
fessional friendships, and participating in the various good works of 
solidarity, whether it be a society for mutual aid or an association 
for providing for the Andow and orphan. These meetings are 
especially useful to the teachers in lonely communes " six miles 
from anywhere," who find in these meetings a healthy stimulus 
against the lethargy that Im-ks in sleepy hollows. 

In 1881 Jules Ferry, in a circulai- addressed to the rectois, spoke 
of the Primary Inspectorate as follows :— 

Appreciation During the half century that this institution has existed with us it has 
of the Inspec- proved its value, and the services it has rendered are such that one can say 
torate. it has no longer any adversaries. Established at first on the weakest of 

bases as a sort of benevolent and temporary committee of the arron- 
dissement^ councils, long condemned to feel its way slowly and to 
recruit its ranks with volunteers who were more remarkable for their 
goodwill than their competence, the primary inspectorate has won for itself 
by the force of circumstances, or, rather, by its own merit, the important 
place it occupies in our school organisation. Other countries have been able 
to surpass us in the perfection of their equipment and methods ; but none, 
perhaps has so speedily and resolutelj' linked the destinies of its national 
education to the homogeneous composition and incessant activity of an 
official body of lay inspectors. To-day, when the primary inspector is 
necessarily recruited among the flower of the teaching body, and appointed 
on the results of competition in professional knowledge, the standard 
of Vv'hich has recently been once more raised,* he is one of the func- 
tionaries of State whose authority in its modest limits is the best estab- 
lished and the readiest accepted. 

A visitor in the rural schools of North-west France in 1900 
would have little hesitation in endorsing this apt risumi of twenty 
years ago. 

The Mayor.—The mayor of each commiine has the right to visit all 
schools, whether public or private, within the area of the parish. He 
can also have them inspected by a doctor. He is supposed to preside 
over and convene the commission scolaire, whose duty it is to look 
after compulsory attendance, and himself to assure the execution 
of the law on the subject. He receives demands for opening new 
schools, and has a right to oppose these proposals. He also com- 

DeUquis missions the plans for new schools, and signs all contracts. 

cantonaux. The dAUguis cantonaux are apparently meant to represent the 
lay element in the educational hierarchy. It is worth noting 
that they are often diUguis in villages other than their own. In 
this case they seem to stand for the wider interest of the canton, 
against the sometimes too narrow ideas of the commune. Their 
duties, in some ways, resemble school managers', hut are much more 
limited. Their functions are confined to looking after the state of the 
buildings, school furniture, sanitation, and behavioiu' of the pupils. 



* The French have evidently taken to heart the advice of M. Vac den 
Ende to M. Cousin, when he visited Holland in 1836:— "Take care how 
you choose your inspectors ; they are the men whom you ought to look for 
with a lantern in your hand/'— (Report MA.^ page 136.) 
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They may not meddle with the teaching. They can, however, be 
present when lessons are given, not as educational experts, but as 
representing the family and social element, and can even address 
the children if they wish. They are further looked to for helping 
to improve the attendance, for giving prizes, and encouraging the 
complementary work of the school— the evening clasaea, the schocl 
libraries, the sod^tes de patronage y etc. 

The idea of these school patrons is evidently an excellent one, 
but it is far from being generally realised. One inspector went so 
far as to call them the fifth wheel in the school coach. Another 
declared their chief value was the pecuniary aid they gave to the 
schools. A thu'd said they only put in an appearance on the day 
of the school inspection, and one of the teachers I spoke to on the 
subject seemed to regard their presence in his school as a veritable 
intrusion. Others, however, spoke more favourably. At Mayet 
in Sarthe I heard of a diUgui who has done much for the school. 
The academy inspector of Loir-et-Cher (1899) speaks of several 
delegations which fimction regularly, and in Calvados, according 
to the academy inspector's report, the system seems to produce 
good results. It certainly has a good deal to recommend it. 
Pro1)ably the chief reason it is not so successful as it should be Ues 
in the difficulty of finding persons of bonne volontd to imder- 
take the task. The international congress on primary education 
proposed its suppression. This seems to have had the good effect 
of a^vakening considerable interest in the matter, w^liich cul- 
ninated in a congress of diilegv^s cantonaux. (October, 1900.) 

All this hierarchy of central and local officials w^ill doubtless How the 
seem compUcated to English minds. The extraordinary thing; "*®^^"*® 
is that, as far as I could le'am, the machine, for all its complexity, ^^^ 
works smoothly enough. The truth is the province of each 
particular functionary is so clearly thought out and defined that 
there is no debatable ground over which ambitious rival autho- 
rities can wrangle, and, with a place for everything and someone 
to see that it is always in its place, any encroachment of more or 
less doubtful legality in the field of national education is absolutely 
impossible. The cadastre of French Education has, so to say, 
been completed ; fresh delimitations may take place from time 
to time between primary and technical education (as last year), 
or higher primary and secondary, but there is no possibility in 
a country, where the whole educational field has been mapped 
out and allotted, for some debatable sphere of influence to be fought 
for by two local educational authorities. 

This clearness of plan has naturally led to clearness of policy. 
For when an individual sees clearly what is to b^done, he only waits 
his opportimity to do it. Whereas we in England, for reasons 
which historically are easy to explain, have only legislated by &U 
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and starts in education, the Third Bepublic has, especially in 
Primary Education, carried out a consistent policy, and consistency 
in policy, as Lord Rosebeiy has shown, is an important factor 
in success. 

As a corollary to this, it is clear that, all money spent in French 
education, being spent on a definite plan, has, no doubt, been spent 
with the greatest economy, because unnecessary schools have rarely 
been built except in a few of the smaller communes, which refused 
to be united to another commime. And lastly, this clearness of 
plan has singularly facilitated an intelligible adjustment of the 
financial burden between the three contracting parties— the State, 
the department, and the commune. No doubt these difierent 
blessings are directly due to the working of centralisation, and, as 
Matthew Arnold pointed out as long ago as 1861, we are too sensi- 
tive as a nation to any idea of State control. Yet if we go still 
furtjier back in our history, we find that this distrust of the central 
authority is not a part and parcel of our national being, and that, 
on the contraiy, it was precisely the magnificent State control 
and State regulation of the i-eign of Elizabeth that welded and con- 
solidated the nation together, and helped to place us where we are 
to-day. From other sources we have derived that freedom, elasti- 
city, and variety of which we are so justly proud, and which mani- 
fests itself in our institutions, and especially our education. Surely 
we can do what our fathers have done. The mere introduction 
of some system of general State oversight and delimitation in educa- 
tion would help to prevent the unedifying spectacle of one branch 
of education being starved for want of adequate pecuniaiy assis- 
tance while another has had to be pulled up by the law comls for 
its very natural zeal to give instruction in the higher grades of 
education. 

Finance. 

Department. The two local authorities concerned with the raising and spend- 
(^»«etV g&n^' i^g of money on the schools are the department and the 
commime. 

The conseU giniral du ddpartemeiit corresponds, more or less, to 
our county coimcil. It bears the cost of the maintenance of the 
normal schools, with the exception of the staff's salaries. It 
pays a small indemnity to the primary inspectors (300 francs 
minimum), and supports the expenses of maintaining the academy 
inspector's ofl&ce, which for convenience is generally situated in 
the prefecture itself. It likewise furnishes the travelling expenses 
of the agricultural professor of the department, and pays for 
the masters, foremen, and workmen entrusted by it with the 
teaching of agriculture in the primary schools of all grades. 
It further votes subventions to poor communes for build- 
ing pm-poses, founds scholarships, grants aids and rewards to 
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teachers, presents prizes to suocessfiil candidates in the certif,cat 
d'dtudes, and pecuniarily assists evening continuation classes, the 
formation of old bovs' societies, etc. 

Up to 1889 teachera wei-e paid by the coinniune. Inequalities Commune 
of salary were gi^eat. B3' the simple expedient of handing over ^^JJ*t** 
to the Treasury instead of the communes the proceeds of the four 
centimes levied on the four contrUmtions diredes, the teacher at once 
became a full-blown functionary of State, the money for salaries was 
pooled, the gross inequaUties which hitherto existed were abolished, 
a minimum Uving wage w^as adopted, and the teacher rendered 
once for all independent of the local authorities as far as his salary 
was concerned. In order, however, to take into account the 
greater cost of Uving in the towns, an indemnity of residence on 
a sliding bcale has been arranged for locaUties where there are 
agglomdrations of over 1,000 souls and for the chefa-lieux of 
cantons, the minimum indemnity being 100 francs. (It is 
worth notmg the octroi only begins with towns of 4,000 
inhabitants.) The schools, however, are built and maintained 
by the conummes. Every commune not united to another 
for scholastic purpose is obliged to have a school. In certain 
instances communes are allowed to hire buildings, but the ten- 
dency is to make them build schools of their own. In case of 
refusal on the part of a commune to build, the prefect has the right 
to order the constiniction of a school, and to inscribe the cost on the 
budget of the commune. Tliis only occurs comparatively rarely. 
The most ol3Stinate commune finishes Ijy yielding to the gentler means 
of perauasion. Under 500 population, the school is a mixed one. 
Over 500, the commune is obliged to have separate schools for the 
two sexes. Even in this case only a few communes, and those just 
on the boi-der line of 500, are still unprovided with the two schools. 
Only communes with 2,000 inhabitants, or wth agglom^rationa 
of 1,200 pei'sons, ax'e obliged to have maternal schools. The 
pi-esence of a religious school in the commxme in no way dispenses 
the commime from having to provide a school or two, as the case 
may be, even if the school is not in the least desired by the inhabi- 
tants. It occasionally happens, moi'e especially with girls' schools, 
that one finds a school ^vith only one or two in it, and in one authen- 
ticated case I heard of, the teacher was left a whole summer through 
without any pupils at all. This was in the Centre where religious 
feeling at times runs high, and the administration has difficulty 
in placing Protestant teachers. On the other hand, the conmiunes 
cannot subsidise "v\ith public money any private religious schools 
within its borders. In places where the population has fallen below 
500, once the commime has built a school, it is bound to 
maintain it for thirtv vears if it has received State aid. The 
same inile applies to the maintenance of higher grade schools, 
or cours compldmentaires (ex-standard classes), once they have 
been created. The commune is expected to maintain a caisse de 
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Vicole. The right is granted to the commiiiie of subventioning 
the various oeuvres post-scolaires, the cantine scolaire (the school 
kitchen or restaurant), and the school Ubraries. The comnnme 
also votes money for prizes, and supports the cost of extra 
classes, such as singing and domestic economy. The extent of 
these voluntary grants from 1889-1897 exceeded 176 million 
francs, about £7,040,000,* or roughly, £880,000 a year. 

In 1889 the amoimt spent by the three parties (excluding the out- 
lay on building and re-furnishing) was :— CommuTu?: 71,956,078 
francs (roughly, £2,878,243*) ; Department : 17,907,315 francs 
(£716,292) ; State : 86,061,506 francs (£3,442,460). The next 
year the cost of the teachers in the primary and normal schools 
was transferred to the State by the transfer of the four centimes 
additionnds from the communes and the departments to the 
State coffers. The State's contribution bounded up to 120,561,862 
francs (£4,822,474); the commime's share sank to 56,580,247 
francs (£2,263,209), and the department's quota was reduced to 
a very small figure. 

In 1897 (last year available for statistics) the State spent 
143,768,968 francs (£5,750,758), and the communes 70,246,285 
francs (£2,809,851), or a grand total of 214,015,253 francs 
(£8,560,610). 

The outlay on building amounts in the last thirty yeara to 
688,713,954 franca (£27,548,558). The normal schools alone 
are accoimtable for 51,901,819 (over two milhons sterling!) 
under this head. On the other hand, the expenditm^e of Paris 
and the larger towns is not coimted in. Were it added, the 
grand total would be over 850,000,000 francs, or 34 millions 
sterling. 

The percentage of contributions of the three parties towards 
the building and furnishing of the normal schools has been as 
follows :— State, 38 per cent. ; departments, 59 per cent. ; com- 
mimes, 3 per cent. Ditto for the primary schools :— State, 40 per 
cent ; departments, 4 per cent. ; comimunes, 56 per cent. 

The approximate value of the primary schools was set down 
in 1897 at 1,170,000,000 francs (£46,800,000). During the period 
1894-97 the average cost of a school was 26,335 francs (£1,053 8s.) ; 
of a " department," 14,870 francs (£594 16s.) ; of a school place, 299 
francs (or very nearly £12 against £14 12s. 8id. for the same object 
in the English Board Schools during the period from 1870-1900). 

. There are no accurate statistics about the religious schools. Les 
Ecoles Chretiennes libres spent about f39'70 francs (£1 lis. 2Jd.) 
per pupil in 1881-82, as against 46 francs (£1 16s. 9Jd.) per head 
to-day for the pubUc schools, or 56 francs if the sinking fund on 
building loans be reckoned in. In 1896 M. Delpeuch stated that the 

* Taking the franc at the rate of 25 = £1 and omitting shillings. Cen- 
times are also omitted. 
t Includes rent, 
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religious teachers received at least 228 francs (£9 28. 5d.) per head 
less than the lay teachei-s. Nevertheless, the official statisticians 
assume that the private schools spend about the same per head as 
the State schools, which makes them calculate the cost of primary 
education in these establishments at about 87,000,000 francs a 
year. The total cost of primary education in France a year is 
therefore about 293 millions of francs (£11,720,000), without 
coimting the outlay on buildings, or 350 millions with 
(£14,000,000). 

CHAPTER II.— THE STATE* TEACHER. 

(i.) How All-round Efficiency is Seclhed (including Religious 

Schools). - 

The first point that strikes an English observer who visits even Efficiency 
the most out-of-the-way French schools is the high standard of 
average efficiency on the pail of the teachers. This is largely 
due to the operations of the law of the 30th October, 1886, which, 
among other things, enacted that no one can be a teacher in a 
public or private school who is not French, is not at least in posses- 
sion of the brevet ^Idmentaire, has not attained 18 years of age in 
the case of a male teacher, or 17 in the case of a female. It further 
divided the State teachers into probationers f (stagiaires) and insti- 
tvteurs tituLaireSy who are either direct eurs (or directrices) d'icole or 
assistants {adjoinis charges de cUisse or adjointes). The word classc 
used here is technical, and impUes a separate division or depart- 
ment of a school under a regtdar master. The English word " class " 
is best translated by ^^coursJ" A director (or directress) is a teacher 
at the head of a school with more than two " classes." A stagiaire 
becomes a certified teacher (titulaire) by passing an examination 
ip. the theory and practice of teaching, and being appointed as • 
adjoint to a school. These regtdations do not concern the religious 
schools except in so far as the need for teachera to possess at least 
the brevet ilimentaire. 

Although, of course, at the passing of the law, which in its first 
form dates from 1881, several categories of existing teachers were 
exempted from its action, it has been so thoroughly carried out 
since that the compilers of the official statisticii for 1897 are able 
to make the proud boast that all teachers, male and female, in the 
public and private schools are in accordance with the law, while 
the number of teachera without a diploma has shrunk to a \^ry 
low tigui-e. Thus in 1897, excluding the maternal schools, Cal- 
vados had in its State and private schools, out of 1,659 teachei-s. 
only 3 male and 66 female teachers who were without the brevet. 



 The tenns teacher, school, etc., always apply to State education unle?fc 
the religious schools are expressly mentioned. 

t The " staciaires " must not be confounded with the English probationers 
(see Art. 33 of C^ode), who are at the bottom of the ladder, they correspond 
rather to the provisionally certificated teachers, 
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Out of 1,257, Orne had but 4 and 77 reBpectively ; Sarthe, out 
of 1,471, had 6 and 92 ; Indre-€t-Loire, out of 1,156, had 6 and 75 ; 
Loir-et-Cher, out of 1,035, had 4 and 43. The greater number of 
female teachers is to be accounted for by the fact that there are 
still over 8,000 reUgious teachers in the State schools, and, again, 
that in the reUgious schools themselves the female teachers out- 
number the male in the proportion of 4 to 1. The figures for all 
France and Algeria are equally striking. Only 818 male teachers 
out of 74,993 teachers are without the brevet, or a Uttle over 1 
per cent. ; of these only 101 belong to the State teachers, who 
number 56,030, which gives the remarkable figm^ of less than 
\ per cent, for all France among the male teachers. 7,547 out 
of 84,342 female teachers, or about 8| per cent., have no diploma ; 
of these only 2,272 belong to the State female teachers, who 
number 49,802. Thus only 4^ per cent, of the State female 
teachers have no diploma. In the maternal schools, where the 
rule has been in force for a shorter period, out of 5,392 State 
teachers only 293 are without the brevet, while among the 4,022 
private teachers 759 have no diploma, which once more shows 
the superiority of efficiency among the State personnel, as in 
one case the percentage of those without any certificate of know- 
ledge is over 5 per cent., and in the other over 18 per cent. 

Although the brevet supdrieur is required only in the case of 
masters in higher primary schools, it is nevertheless frequently 
held by teachers in the elementary schools. In fact, there are in 
the State schools (including higher primary) no less than 17,059 
male and 14,429 female teachers possessed of this certificate, while 
in the private schools the corresponding numbers are 674 and 
3,988 respectively. 

In addition to this, between six and seven-tenths of the present 
• staff in Government schools have passed through a course of three 
years' studies at a training college. 

The certificat d'aptitvde p^dagoffique, which, with certain ex- 
ceptions for existing teachers, is compulsory in State schools for 
all who aspire to become fully certificated, is now held by 45 per 
cent, of the peraormel, the nmnber of holders having risen from 
31,073 in 1877 to 44,523 in 1897. 

The teachers in the private lay schools are, of coiu^, subjected 
to exactly the same regime as the others. These schools, however, 
are fast dying out, caught, as someone said to me, between the 
anvil and hammer of State and religious rivalry. In 1892-93 
they numbered 3,356, and only 2,850 in 1896-97. I never came 
across one in the course of my travels, though I foimd two State 
schools which had been previously private lay schools. Many of 
the lay teachers, who number 6,778 (or 7,049 including maternal 
schools), are employed in religious schoob. 
No " bogus" It is worth noting that no private school in France can call itself 
Hchoals. higher primary unless the director or directress hold the brevet 

snperiexir, The abuse of such high-flown term? ns Academy, College, 
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High School, etc., by schools whose teaching is purely elementary 
is impossible in France, where thei'e is a State guarantee attached 
to every type of school, which implies that the teaching provided 
is in accordance with the title. The caricature of the bad English 
private school which is known under the name of the Dotheboys 
Hall has no c«)unterpart in France. It is probable that the worst 
of our private schoolmasters would be able to give Mr. Squeers 
points in a spelling-bee competition, though some of them, even 
with the present relaxation in spelling, might break down at the 
examination for the hrevet ^dmentaire. 

Perhaps a word may be said here for one or two minor agencies which Minor 
contribute towards the efficiency of the State teacher. factors, v 

Edibcationcd papers. — The Educational Press is important enough in Educational 
France to have an entire international congress of its own. It numbers no Press. 
less than fifty publications. In helping to force on the questions of the day, 
in keeping the otherwise isolated teachers fully alive to their importance, 
in encouraging them to take a real and sustained interest in current peda- 

fogics, and thereby fostering the true educational spirit, they render, no 
oubt, most valuable services. At their head may be placed the semi- 
official Remie P^dagogique ; other well-known papers are Le Journal des 
Imtitvteurs, Le Manuel GSn^al, L'Ecole Ncmvelle^ La revue deUEnseujne- 
ment Prtmaire, Le Volume^ VEcoLe Idique^ V Avant-garde P^dagogique, 
Ulnstruction Pratique, Le Petit Provincial , La Bunion Peda^ogique* Les 
Bidletins des toutes les Amicales, etc. etc,* 

Pedaaogical Libraries. — The idea of these educational reference libraries Pedagogical 
established in each department is an excellent one. They do not however Libraries, 
render the services they might. The academy inspector of Indre-et-Loire 
writes : "The pedagogical libraries hardly render anv service." And yet, as 
he points out, their use is the best specific against the dangers of routine. 
The report of the academy inspector of ^arthe is scarcely more encouraging. 
The number of volumes borrowed in 1898 was only 600. The reports of the 
inspectors of Loir-et-Cher and of Ome indicate some of the causes of this 
neglect. Though there are no less than 22 of these libraries in the former, 
with 7,351 volumes, the greater number are merely school books presented 
by publishers. In Ome there are 37, or one for each canton, but as the 
academy inspector states, the works are old and out of date. What is 
wanted are funds to make new purchases. 

The Musde P4dagogique has also a circulating library of 494 works which 
are principally compost of books necessary for the various examinations 
for which teachers enter. In 1899 there were 251 borrowers for 2,175 
books. 

(ii.) Position of the Teacher. 

Teachers generally commence \\dth the position of assistant in ^**t^ 
the country. They next move into the town schools as assistant ; 
after that they return to the country as head of a school, from 
whence the best go back to preside over the large town schooJs. 
In this way the majority of town teachers have had some experi- 
ence in country districts. At the same time I was assured, by at 
least one authority, the teachers were generally comfortable in 

*For a convenient review of the French pedagogical press see in the 
(American) " Educational Beview," February, 1900, article by M. G. 
Compayre. 
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the country districts, and liave not the same hankering to get 
into the towns as with us, owing largely, no doubt, to economic 
reasons. This method of passing from country to town and 
back is by no means absolute. The training college brings the 
teacher from the very start into close connection with the authorities. 
The head of the normal school communicates his opinion of his 
old pupil to the academy inspector when any appointment has 
to be made, with the result that a candidate w^hose aptitudes, 
manners, and idiosynci'asies seem to render him suitable for a 
town post is not sent to rusticjate in the coimtry. These appoint- 
ments nearly always follow within twelve months of the pupil 
leaving the normal school, though sometimes the supply of pests 
does not come up to the estimate. In one depaii;ment I found 
there had been some difficulty in placing all the pupils of the year, 
but the difficulty had been solved by sending the surplus into the 
neighbouring departments. 

The stagiaires thus placed are carefully studied by their in- 
spectors, so that every man is more or less marked, and when any 
vacancy occurs the inspecteur d'acadAmie in departments in which 
the supply of pupil teax5hers is adecjuate is not obUged to propose 
to the prefect to lav violent hands on the premier venu, but has 
always in his mind's eye a teacher whose previous antecedents 
seem to suggest his suitability for the vacant post. This almost 
paternal oversight may, of co\u*se, be overdone ; but it must prove 
a rare stimulus for a teacher whose heart is really in his work to 
know that he can always look for approbation, encouragement, and 
even reward, to the powers that be, and that there is at least one 
quarter in which his efforts will not be lost sight of. One feels 
inclined to attribute to the close association between governor 
and governed the esprit de corps, the devotion to his duties, and 
the acceptance of his school functions in their largest and widest 
sense, with which no impartial observer of French primary teachers 
can fail to be struck, more especially if he be acquainted with 
traditions which prevail in French secondary education. The 
humblest .teacher in the most out-of-the-way hamlet, acting as 
it were as the pioneer of new ideas and new traditions, often in the 
midst of open indifference or covert hostility, feels that he has got 
a whole Ministry behind his back, just as the lonely sentinel feels 
chat he has in his rear an army of his own friends. And this un- 
doubtedly in many diffictdt and trying occasions gives him a courage 
and a constancy which it would be impossible to expect in an 
isolated teacher living in an unfriendly or even hostile district not 
only geographically cut off from the main centres of enlighten- 
ment, but with no sure means of communication with or expectation 
of support from the headquarters to which he belongs. 
re<^4^rdTthe ^^^^ bitter and trying these experiences may sometimes be is 
reFigious '^st seen from a few examples culled at random from the numerous 
f|ue4'on, monographs by teachers exhibited at the Exhibition. Many of 
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these persons were practically sent to open up to education districts 
that hitherto have been without a school. Others had been 
appointed to lay schools which had just been established in the 
place of the reUgious ones which stUl existed alongside. The 
adversaries of the school in one village put about statements that 
the lay teachers strangled their pupils. In other communes the 
parents, under threat of extreme ecclesiastical penalties, withdrew 
their children en Tnasse. In others the new teacher (sometimes 
a woman) was received with a shower of stones.* Other teachers, 
again, found themselves boycotted. The local grocer and provision 
merchant refused to supply them. They could get neither flour 
nor milk on the spot. Si voua envoyez mon neveu ou ma niice d 
VecoLe sans Dieu, n'attendez rien de moi ; ma coTigregation sera mon 
hdrUiere, said a rich aunt to her relations, and the parish council 
of the place passed a resolution deploring etre obligi par une loi 
sceldrate d entretenir une ^cole de perdition. 

These are, of course, extreme cases, and it is pleasant to find 
that in the departments under observation the religious feeling 
has greatly abated. Thus at one place, a Catholic stronghold, 
which I visited, the opening of the school was greeted by violent 
attacks from the pulpit, but these have now ceased. In some 
villages, however, the war goes on in a modified form, the cure using 
his influence to withdraw the children from the school during 
the period of preparation for the first communion. But this is 
by no means xmiversal. Many teachers expressly told me they 
had no trouble. Each party has decided to go his own way, and 
each has fotmd in the end that he has enough to do. In some 
cases I even found the teachers and cures on friendly terms. One 
teacher mentioned to me with evident pleasure that last year, for 
the first time in the fifteen years he had been at the school, the curd 
came to the prize-giving. An academy inspector also assm'ed 
me. the reUgious difficulty was not very great. In fact, if thei-e 
was any trouble, the religious party came to see him, and he 
generally managed to find a way out, despite one or two Hotspurs 
on either side. This opinion was fiuther confirmed by a primary 
inspector, well spoken of by both parties, who said to me that 
perhaps Jules Ferry went too far ; that had he allowed the cur^ 
to enter the school in order to teach the catechism to those whose 
parents wished for it, the result would probably have been peace 
in the long run. For if the curds could have given up their schools 
with honour they would have done so long ago, as they consti- 
tute a very heavy drain on the clergy, despite the commission 
diocdsaine.^ And again, as another inspector, in one of the most 
CathoUc departments I visited, said, any attack on the primary 
school would be mal vu by the population in general. All of which 
seems to indicate that the teachers' position as regards the reUgious 
question has greatly improved. 

* My authority in this particular instance was a high official. 
t See also note on page 149. 
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Position in In former times the teacher was more or less under the thumb 
the village ^^f ^j^^ ^^j,^ 2^ ^^^ obhged to sing in the choir, and also to put 

his children into it as well. The whole tendency of the Ferry legis- 
lation was not only to render him independent of the Church, but 
also to establish him as a soii; of lay rector of the parish, round 
whom not only scholastic but social enterprise should centre. But 
if the fact of being paid by the State renders him to a certain extent 
independent of the locality, he none the less finds himself in actual 
practice generally closely associated with it, through having to 
act as secretary to the mairie of the commune. * 
Secretaire de Every commune in France is obliged to possess a maire and a 
la mairie. mairie, even if its population be composed of only fourteen persons, 
which is the actual size of the smallest commmie in France. Each 
commune is further obliged to have a secretary to carry on its 
clerical work, and as in many instances the teacher is the only 
" scholar " in the place, he is appointed by the mayor to the post, 
of course only in those cases in which the post is a stipendiary one. 
In the arrondisseTnent of Vire, in Calvados, there are many com- 
munes in which there is no salary attached to the secretaryship. 
In these cases the mayor is obliged to act as secretary himself or 
pay someone out of his own pocket to do the work. In the small 
towns where the work of the secretary is too great to be carried 
on by the schoolmaster, a regular ofiicial is appointed, and in some 
of the smaller communes a reactionary majority will sometimes 
appoint a religious teacher, if there is one available, but even when 
a reactionary mayor is elected he rarely dispossesses a teacher 
already in office. How widespread the practice is may be 
seen from the fact that in the drconscription of Bayeux, 92 out 
of the 95 male teachers are secretaries to the mayor. In many 
communes where there are no male teachers, the female teacher 
is appointed to the post ; and I came across more than one of these 
lady secretaries who seemed to give quite as much satisfaction as 
their male colleagues. 

The pay and duties vary a good deal. Some of the teachers I came 
across only received 100 francs a year. The ordinary figure seemed 
to be 150, but in some cases the salary was 350 and even 380 francs. 
The work in some instances came to only two hours a week ; in 
others it was as high as two and even three hours a day. It is 
obvious that in some cases the teacher's time is cwisiderablv taken 
up with his secretarial duties. The academy inspector of Loir- 
et-Cher, in his report of 1899, goes so far as to say that the teachers 
are crushed by this work at the mairie (^ccahUs par la besogne). 
More than one teacher complained of the work, and looked on the 
money as well earned, as the salary has remained stationary, 
but the work has increased. There are so many more papers to 
fill up nowadays. Another objection against the system was that 

* The system is not due to the Republic. When Matthew Arnold visited 
France, in 1859, he found it in full swing. (M. A., page 82.) 
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it-(ibringfl the teacher into too close contact with politics. 
The wife of a teacher in a commune where party feeling runs high 
said to me the position was extremely diflficult, but her husband 
so far had steered clear of being classed with either pai-ty.* One 
or two similar complaints were also made to me. Against this 
I could set the records of the teachers themselves. In the very 
circonsc7up^ion of one of these grumblei*s I was told by the inspector 
he had scarcely ten complaints a year against the 240 teachers 
under him, and these were nearly always xmfounded. If, then, 
the teachers have to exercise some diplomacy, they are evidently 
equal to the task. It might also possibly be a mistake to free the 
teachers from all local control. Nor was the testimony entirely 
one way. One teacher who was not favoiu*able to the system 
was forced to admit that it helped him to get all he wanted for 
the school out of the commune, and another stated that it certainly 
enabled the teachers to obtain much more out of the local fimds 
than they otherwise could get. In fact in the hands of a skilful 
I teacher it probably serves more as a help than a hindrance. Its 

L most serious defect is the claims it makes on the teacher's spare 

[ time. 

The above remarks apply pari passu to the female teachers. Position of 
That the position is a fairly satisfactory one is proved by the fact ^T ^^"^^^ 
that not a few teachers told me they intended to put their daughters 
in the profession. As one mistress said to me, it is by no means 
a bad career for women, if they had not to wait so long before 
earning anything. Despite the girls being boarded free at the 
ecole normale, many parents cannot afford to allow their children 
to remain so long without work. Another teacher said it was 
the only calling a girl can follow with the exception of the poster 
et td^graphes, if she does not wish to be an ov/tmire. Those who 
are sent into the villages as the head of a girls' or mixed school are 
doubtless subjected to a minute study on the part of the inhabitants. 
Les mav/oaises langues (for there are gossips everywhere) do not 
spare them. But once the period of probation is over, the new- 
comer settles down and finds herself accepted as a " full member " 
of the village commimity. Another advantage is that they can 
marry without losing their place. Many marry teachers, but 
others I came across were married to persons unconnected with 
the profession. According to the directress of the normal school 
at Caen about half marry ; the directress of the normal school 
at Le Mans estimated the number at a third. In any case, there 
are no joint salaries as with us, so that the married woman always 
obtains the full market value of her services. 

The position of the assistant in some of the large schools seems to be a Position of 
cause of discontent. The director in some cases appears to possess a certain the assistant. 

* I myself was able to judge, in a way, of the extent of this political feel- 
ing, as I conunenced my inquiry in the middle of the general election for 
town and parish councils, in April. In some places, as was natural, there 
had been some feeling, but this was not the case, at least, in one commune, 
where 156 votes were cast for 64 candidates. 
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• 
amount of the military spirit, and treat the older assistants as if they were 
still in statu pupillarL Such an autocratic regime breaks all spirit of 
initiative in the teacher, and makes him a sort of scholastic automaton. 
These facts are taken from a report on overwork addressed by M. Achille 
Deum to the teachers of the Seine. The report also recommends that 
the head teacher should regard himself not as a chief among his soldiers, but 
as a collaborator among collaborators. No doubt the most practical system 
for realising this ideal is that of friendly weekly or fortnightly reunions of 
the staflF, such as are common in Germany, a notable example of whicli I 
came across at Alen^on, where the director of the Ecole d 'Application told 
me he found the system of great use. The report in question goes even 
further, and suggests a pedagogical referendum, which, however, seems 
rather unsatisfactory, as the votes would be counted and not weighed. 

(iii.) RECRurmENT. 

Uecrait- It has ah'eady been stated that about seven-tenths of the 

'"®*^*'* teachers have had a normal education^ but the training colleges 

are quite large enough to accommodate sufficient pupils to supply 
all the primary schools, and it only rests with the Minister of 
Pubhc Instruction, or rather with the Ministry of Finance, to see 
this number is attained. As it is, the deficiency is made up by 
taking on the holders of the brevet elemeniaire, such as students who 
have failed to enter the noi'inal schools, or even religious teachers 
who liave left theii* orders. Such persons, however, cannot attain 
the maximum salary of the profession. This shortage in the supply 
of trained teachers has caused some alarm in some quarters ; and 
certainly it seems somewhat of a piece of false economy not to utilise 
to the full the splendid normal schools that have been constructed 
at such regardless expense.* In some of the depailments— as, for 
instance, Calvados— there was a balance of normal pupils waiting 
to be placed ; but in Sarthe I was told that between one-third and 
a quarter of the female teachers have to be taken from outside 
the school. On the other hand, the male supply of teachers in 
Sarthe is sufficient. It is only fair to those who frame the esti- 
mates of the numl^ers required in the men's training colleges to 
state that a certain numl^er of their pupils do not after all entei* 
the teaching profession, more especially those who remain in the 
Army after completing their year of compulsory service. These 
ex-students are requu-ed to pa}' up the cost of their keep diu*ing 
the thi*ee years at the noi-mal school ; but after attaining the rank 
of sergeant they present themselves for the examination of sous- 
lieutenant, and, if they gain their epaulettes, on their retirement 
probably receive a post of receiver of taxes, which is better pay 

* According to the Eapport E.P., this shortage in supply is due to the 
cutting down of the vote for normal colleges, which, in ten years from 
1890-1899, has been gradually diminished by something like £60,000, 
though the votes for all other branches have shown an almost unin- 
terrupted increase from year to year. The result is that " almost every- 
where " the Academy Inspectors have been obliged to complete their lists 
of stagiaires by taking persons who have not been at a training college. 
In some departments the number of these '* outsiders " reaches and some- 
times exceeds 50 per cent. 
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than that of a schoohiiaster. One pei'son with whom I convei'sed 
on this pomt put down the leakage thi'ough this channel as high 
as 10 per cent. 

During the last few years the number of aspii-ants has fallen Decrease in 
off in a marked fashion m some depai'tments. I questioned a candidates, 
good many people in the matter, which is a veiy serious one, 
and the majority seemed to think that the real reason was 
not anything to do with a distaste for the work, or owing to 
the profession becoming less attractive, but rather for economic 
reasons, brought about mainly by the ranks of the teachers being iso 
encumbered as to render promotion slower than it was, many 
teachers being obliged to remain in the " probationer " class even 
after passing their certificat d'aptitude p^dagogique. This lack 
was most noticeable in Orne, where in 1898-9 the authorities 
had to ask the Ministry to allow the age of candidates for the ecole 
normale to be extended— i.e., to pei-mit them to admit pupils under 
sixteen or over eighteen. The dearth of male candidates is shown by 
the fact that in 1873 and 1885 they numbered 59 and 53 respec- 
tively ; while in 1896 and 1899 they had di-opped to 21 and 23. 
In Lou'-et-Cher the bottom seems to have been reached : in 1899 
there were 23 male candidates against 20 the year before, and 32 
women candidates against 29. In Indre-et-Loire (1897) the number 
of aspirants was sufficient (20 for 11 places), thanks to the higher 
primary schools of Amboise and Tours, which prepare for the 
normal school. At Le Mans normal school for women there was 
formerly a deficiency of candidates, and recruits had to be beaten 
up out of other departments; now the department alone sends 
up about 33 a^pirantes (1898). The male normal college also had 
sufficient candidates (27 for 13 places) ; in fact, two of its candidates 
were drafted off into other departments. 

This apparent decrease in the number of candidates is confii^med by 
the official figures given in the official Eapport sm* TEnseignement 
Primaire. The maximum nmnber of candidates was 5,969 in 1882 ; 
it fell to 4,564 in 1887, and next year there was a further drop to 
2,7a0, descending to as low as 2,096 in 1891. In 1897 it had again 
risen to 3,151 ; but the rise has not been maintained, and it now 
stands at 2,778. Per contra, the number of women candidates 
has constantly increased since 1888, when it stood at 2,680, and is 
now at 4,438 (1899). It is interesting to note that the Eapport 
elsewhere ascribes the falling off to the block in promotion and 
the superior attractions of a cocMnercial career. 

Another reason often given was the establishment of the one 
year's service for teachers, who were until recently exempt. For- 
merly the sons of rich peasants entered the normal school in order 
to avoid entering the Army. But as they have now to serve in 
any case, they would just as lief serve three years as one. As a rule, 
these worthy persons only stayed in the profession till they had 
inherited their father's estates, when, having served for the legal 
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From which 
schools. 



From which 
clasM. 



period, they at once retired. The loss of this contingent cannot, 
therefore, be a very serious one. 

A third reason for the faUing off of the candidates is the raising 
of the standai'd of admittance. Up to 1885 normal pupils went 
in for the brevet eleTnentaire after entering the normal school. It 
is now required as a necessar}^ qualification for entrance. (See 
Appendix I.) 

The great majority of teachers are educated in the elementary 
or higher primary schools, which now often make an object of 
preparing pupils for the examination.* Few candidates come 
from the secondary schools, and they are not, I am told, v'ef-y wel- 
come. One is afraid of them: they have not the same spirit of 
devotion, and ai'e too ambitious. 

As regards the class from which the teachers are taken, it seems 
to be largely the same as that from which the curds are di*awn. 
The majority are the sons of peasant proprietors, or of the teachers 
themselves. M. Trabuc, the Pi'imary Inspector at Caen, estimated 
the first category at 70 per cent. ; and at Loches, M. Marischal, 
the Director of the Normal School, kindly provided me with the 
following statistics of the parentage of his pupils for the three 
years 1898-9, 1899-1900, 1900-1 :~ 

Cultivators 

Teachers 

Railway and State employes - 

Tradesmen 

tx\rtisans (wheelwrights, carpenters, 
tailors, masons, etc.) - - - 



7 . 


10 


7 


6 


8 


10 


5 


5 


2 


— 


3 


6 



12 



30 



9 



37 



12 



37 



From which 
region. 



The gi'eat majority seem to belong to fairly well-to-do families. 
M. Quenardel, the Director of the Normal School at Caen, told me, 
despite his seventy-two pupils, he had some difl&culty in distri- 
buting the money (160 francs) placed at his disposal for aiding 
necessitous students through the lack of suitable candidates.. The 
director of the men's college at Le Mans also, informed me that 
nearly all his pupils come from the country, and very few from 
the towns. 

It is very curious to note the region from which the candidates 
of any normal school are drawn. Although the competition is open 
to all France, the candidates, with a very few exceptions, belong 
exclusively to the department in which the college is situate. Thus 
in Calvados practically the only outsiders who ever present them- 
selves come from the neighboiuing department of Manche ; and 
in the other departments under observation the same result was 
confirmed by the directors of the various training schools. 

* This does not, howeverj please everybody. M. Doliveux, Academy 
Inspector at Beauvais, writing in the Revue Pedagogique, says : " We 
oppose, and rightly, the view that our higher primary schools should serve 
as the nursery of our normal schools." 

t A part of the latter category are also proprietors of a plot of land. 
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On leaving the ecole normale, the teachers are equally anxious Homing 
to settle down in their own department, and, if possible, near their ^^^^. 
native place ; in fact, they look on being sent into a neighbouring 
department, or still further afield, unless it be part of their pays, 
as something more or less like exile, and are always hankering to 
come back. The principle seems to be pretty widespread in 
France, for, according to the Director of the Normal College at 
Alenyon. who had been primar^'^ inspector in Haute-Savoie in his 
time, the teachers in the mountain district did not wish to come 
down into plains, nor were those in the plain willing to go up 
into the mountains. 

It had been represented to me by moi*e than one person that The arowth 
the departments were still little more than geographical expres-®^*^®P*^^" 
sions, and that the real divisions of the country were the old pays spirit, 
that existed before the reformers of the French Bevolution carved 
France up into departments. The statement, I think, is scarcely 
accurate to^lay, and is likely to be less true in the future. 

Allusion has already been made to the different educational 
physiognomy presented by each department, and the credit of it 
attributed to the academy inspector and those under his orders. 
But this growing differentiation is evidently largely aided and 
abetted through the normal school being made the unit of primary 
education, from which the teachers, as they go out into the four 
comers of the department, formed as they are on a common norm, 
must, since they deal with the rising generation, not only pro- 
foundly modify its manners, customs, and ways of looking at things, 
but likewise impress it with a certain unity of life and thought 
which may be described as departmental. Thus, strangely enough, 
it seems reserved for the primary teachers, whom an impartial 
philosopher might call the real children of the Bevolution, to give 
life and personality to the administrative entities into which tiieir 
spiritual forefathers re-divided France one hundred years ago. 

And as a corollary to this homing instinct of the teacher, it is Contrast 
fm*ther interesting to note that whereas in England the inspec- England, 
tors remain as a rule in the same place, and the teachers migrate 
with the greatest ease from Cornwall to Cumberland, in France 
the case is exactly the reverse. The inspectors move about, and 
the teachers, locally speaking, remain on the spot. There is some- 
thing to be said for the view that both parties.are probably gainers : 
the inspector widens his experience, and the teacher gets to know 
his own folk in a way that no stranger can hope to. On the other 
hand, this constant transplantation is somewhat a hardship on the 
inspector's family ; and if the inspectors change " circuits " too fre- 
quently, the schools and teachers alike suffer. 

(iv.) The CeRTUICAT D'ApmUDE PfeAGOGIQUE. 

The stagiaire is always appointed by the academy inspector. Conditions of 
After two years' experience of teaching, he or she can present ®^*™^"* *^°' 
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themselves for the examuiation for the ceiiificat daytitvde 
pedagogique. Some present themselves many times. I came 
across one successful candidate who had taken eight yeai*s to pass, 
and I even heard of instances of some who had taken ten years. 
The examination is divided into three parts. First there is a written 
composition on some pedagogical subject. If the candidate passes 
this, he or she is admissible, and at a later date gives a specimen 
lesson before an examining commission composed of an inspector and 
two teachers, a female teacher being always a member of the com- 
mission if the candidate is a woman. Should the commission con- 
sider the lesson satisfactory, the candidate is recalled and subjected 
to a viva voce on her lesson, with a special interrogation on the uses 
of the school register and the regulations. The candidate on 
passing the final ordeal, is admitted, but not placed on the Ust 
of regular teachers till a vacancy occurs; in this way candidates 
are sometimes obliged to wait some time owing to the block in the 
promotion list. The following is a rough risumi taken from notes 
of the two examinations at which I had the privilege to be present. 
Although very incomplete, it is to be hoped it may give some slight 
idea of the seriousness and scope of the examination. 

" The commission board consisted of three inspectors and a head 
female teacher. Fine class-room, airy and lighted on three sides. 
The candidate young, pleasant-looking and intelligent. Twenty- 
seven children, average age about eight. Examination began at 8, 
Avith reading and explanation of the harder words, followed by the 
correction of a composition. At the interval children file out sing- 
ing, the teacher starting them. After the interval lesson in la 
morale. Children well taught, but lesson tending to become too 
much like a catechism lesson, answers too stereotyped and the 
' front-bench ' children too much questioned. The first part of 
the lesson a revision, the second part new. Examine cahiers,* 
writing neat and good. I^esson on duties to animals : killing them 
wrong. Weak explanation. A little slang {ordrie). ' The historj^ 
of a toad and a donkey.' Impossible story. The modern fable, hke 
the m j:l?rn fairy story, always a ' Uttle wooden.' Too much ' make- 
up ' about it. Children are dismissed, and after a short confabula- 
tion, teacher is summoned for the oral examination, which is on the 
lesson she has given. The fii'st question very much to the point. 
' What, mademoiselle; would be the criticism you would pass on 
your own teaching ? ' The questioning inspector then points out 
the lesson was too full. The teacher enunciated too many 
truisms. Bad trick of correcting the pupils' expressions by repeating 
their answers in a revised form instead of making them polish 
them themselves. Language requires a httle cultivating. Down on 
ordree, which examiner took to be a provincialism, formed from 
ordre (tidy). [It is certainly a provincialism, but, as a learned friend 

pointed out to me, it is probably the Norman pronunciation of 

• ^ ^ -— jf 

* Signifies a combination of copybook and notebook. 
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an droit. In Normandy the ' oi ' is still pronounced as in the time 
of Corneille, who constantly rhymes the syllables * oi ' and * ai.' 
It is ciu'ious to note in this connection that the French word voie 
is pronounced in Normandy almost exactly like its English deriva- 
tive * way.'] Candidate was asked to produce her camet de morale ; 
her metiiod of teaching drawing on slates criticised adversely; 
lack of sufficient concreteness in teaching multiplication ; must make 
the children speak louder. The examination then passed to the 
administrative side. The probationer was asked how to arrange 
an elementary school with one teacher, so as to set all the school 
working at once. She would take the upper class in reading, set 
the lower down to a composition on what tiiey had read, and hand 
over the little ones to the monitor. (The interesting question of 
monitors who have no official sanction will be treated later.) The 
lessons common to all would be the object lesson, la morale, and 
the singing lesson. The rSle of questioning was defined as a means 
of ascertaining what the pupil kjiows, and the use of the cahier de 
rmdemervt (copy-book in which each pupil in the class copies a lesson 
in turn) was to excite emulation among the pupils. The teacher 
then retired, and after a short deliberation was 'received with 
very good marks, having had 14 out of 20 for the ^crit, 9 out of 10 
for discipline, 8 out of 10 for teaching, 6-7 for the cahier de roulc- 
m^rU. The notes of the directress of the school, which are always 
taken into account, were equally favourable. The inspector's 
verdict : ' A good teacher, who knows how to profit by what is said 
to her.' " 

The other examination was in Sarthe. The following are my 
notes and impressions :— 

" Teacher at the head of a class of infants from 6 to 7 (dasse en- 
faTvtine). Class-room too small for children. Commission com- 
posed of inspector and a male and female teacher. Probationer 
has 16 at the ecrit (a good mark). Arrive only in time for oral. 
Candidate very confident. Inspector does not appear to share her 
feelings. Beading lesson badly chosen. Should not blindly follow 
the book straight through, but select passages most likely to interest 
the class. Questions on the yros and cons of simultaneous reading. 
Inspector shows how she should dovetail the reading in with the. 
morale or other subjects. To render lesson really interesting, teacher 
should first read paragraph through and explain it, then let them 
all read it over together. Bad habit of interrupting a child in the 
middle of its reading to ask a question. Explanations only half 
given ; eri'ors of pronunciation : rabour for labour (common error in 
the country). 

" Geography,— Cenididai^ began by asking the four cardinal points, 
should have connected them with the sun. The need of illusti'a- 
ting by concrete examples. Teacher should make use of picti?res, 
should draw a simple plan of the school on the blackboard, and 
from thence go on to a simple plan of the town (do not say * bourg,' 
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that will offend the people's susceptibilities). Language too high 
flown, such as * the town council safeguards the interests of the 
town ' (veille avx irvtdrets). In writing and reading choose words 
to put on the blackboard that have some connection with one 
another (all this suggested to the candidate in a very kindly 
fashion. Nothing Draconian about the inspector). 

Dravnng.— The zigzags drawn on the board too abstract. 
Convey nothing to a child's mind. Must try to give drawing 
a concrete meaning. The travaux manuds (cardboard work 
folding) quite mechanical ; no attempt made to excite the 
children about what they are going to do. No questions as 
regards colours, and yet six children out of ten cannot distinguish 
between blue and green. 

" Need of forming a school museum with the offerings of the class. 
Objects indispensable for object lessons. When treating of the cow, 
should ask for a morsel of leather from the cobbler's daughter. 
The leather would fiu*nish a new point of departure for a lesson on 
leather. Inspector Anally asks questions on the documents essen- 
tial to the conduct of a school. Candidate preserves her serenity 
to the last. 

"DeZifteraf ion.— Inspector unwilling to admit candidate; op- 
posed by the two teachers, who \u*ge extenuating circumstances. 
Probationer only four months in present position ; the directress's 
notes good ; the class rather difficult to manage, owing to the locaU 
being inconveniently small. Inspector gives way with good grace, 
and candidate admitted with the bare minimum of marks necessarv. 
It appears that candidates are rarely ploughed at the oral. The 
probationer, owing to the mediocrity of her performance, not called 
in to hear the results of the deUberations, but on going out the 
female commissioner puts her out of her misery by telling her she 
has passed." 

(v.) Appointment and Tenure of Regular Teachers. 

The appointment of the teacher is, as we have seen, made by 
the prefect on the proposition of the academy inspector, and any 
other move, whether volimtary or not, on the part of the teacher 
is consummated by the same authorities. Not a few persons I spoke 
to seemed desirous of taking the appointment out of the prefect's 
hands and vesting it in those of some more purely educational 
authority.* The proposition, however, to substitute the rector 
in his place met with Uttle acceptance. The latter, owing to his 
multifarious duties, is not sufficiently in close touch with the teachers 
themselves. The person almost universally designated was the 

* The idea, of course, is to get rid of all political ir.f.r.ence. Such a move, 
on the face of it, has much to recommend it ; yet if one looks ahead one 
cannot fail to have misgivings at what looks in the long run like the creation 
of an educational " caste," who are solely responsible to the nation through 
the minister, and might conceivably from the lack of local control get as 
much out of sympathy with the locality as ecclesiastical systems have in 
certain countries. 
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academy inspector, with or without a special council to assist him. 
The suggestion is interesting as showing the high opinion the 
teachers themselves entertain of the academy inspector, and of 
his impartiaUty, which induces them to desire to see the delicate 
operation of promotion committed to his charge, and confirms 
one in one's conviction that he is the real pivot round which primary 
education turns. 

But even under the present conditions of appointment and tenure 
the French teacher may well be the envj^ of his English colleagues. 
The ddpla^cements d'office, or forced moves, are rare, and except 
where the teacher himself is to blame, a subvention towards " moving 
expenses" is granted. Even when the French teacher was paid 
by the local authorities his position was moi'e secui-e, for he was 
not appointed either by the municipaliU or the cure, whereas the 
English teacher is absolutely in the hands of the school managers 
or the local board. It will be probably long in England before the 
teacher becomes so entirely a functionary of State as in France 
In fact, in spite of certain centralising tendencies, we are still more 
likely to throw more and more control into the hands of really 
big local authorities ; but this should prove no bar to the creation 
of a closer connection between the teacher and the central authority, 
in the shape of some central tribunal for defending his rights against 
unjust dismissal, to which he may always have recourse. Were 
there such a central tribunal of appeal, the majority of cases of 
unjust dismissal which occur in England would certainly not 
occur at all, as the mere fact of such an appeal existing would pre- 
vent the flimsiest of them from coming to a head. 



(vi.) Salaries, Promotion, and Pensions. 

In the matter of salaries, teachers are divided into five classes, Salaries, 
the stagiairea being in a class by themselves. The latter start on 
900 francs, the other classes being paid as follows :— 





Male Teachers. 


Female Teachers. 




5th Class 


1,000 francs 


1,000 francs 


4th Class 


1,200 „ 


1,200 „ 


3rd Class 


1,500 „ 


1,400 „ 


2nd Class 


1,800 „ 


1,600 „ 


1st Class 


2,000 „ 


1,600 „ 



Each class is sujqx)sed to contain a percentage of the whole body. Recent 
stagiaires and titvlaires, hence the term " la pourcentage" Last '*®^o''"™- 
year a considerable reform was effected in the percentage under 
which the number of teachers in each class had been proportioned, 
as follows :— 

Sta(fiaires 15 per cent. ; 5th class 25 per cent. ; 4th class 25 per cent. ; 
3rd class 20 per cent. ; 2rid class 10 per cent. ; 1st class 5 per cent, 
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Methods of 
promotion. 



Recent 
changes. 



Under the new regulations the stagiaires have been reduced to 
10 per cent., and the 5th class to 20 per cent., while the 3rd has 
been augmented to 25 per cent., and the 2nd to 15 per cent. 

The reason for the new reform was the block in the promotion 
of the lower classes, which was affecting the supply of candidates 
for the normal schools. This congestion in the lower grades was 
really caused by the block in the upper classes, in which a number 
of teachers were unable to be retired o\\ing to the insufficiency 
of funds voted for that purpose. The matter was complicated 
by the very intelligible reluctance on the part of the authorities 
to enforce the retirement of teachers who, after bearing the bin-den 
and heat of the day, had just arrived at the first class. As an in- 
stance of the encoTTibrement that prevailed, the case was cited by 
the Journal des Instituteurs of a teacher of seventy-two who was still 
in active service, under the amusing title, " Mathusalem maitre 
d'icole!'' Already in March, 1899, the Government had attempted 
to reduce the block in the higher classes by voting 1,200,000 francs, 
which sum was calculated to allow for 1,100 new pensions. This 
raised the number of promotions for the year to 10,470. The 
reform of the present year (1900) has gone far to satisfy the 
claims of the teachers. In order to effect the revision of the 'pour- 
centage, the Chamber voted 3,811,200 francs for the increase in 
salaries, and 1,200,000 for pensions. It is calculated that the 
former will allow of 16,000 promotions, or with the vacancies caused 
by the new pensions, 21,500. 

Perhaps grumbUng is rather an Englishman's privilege, but 
wliat struck me frequently about the teachers was their lack of dis- 
content with their position. Certainly, some of them found it difficult 
to make ends meet, but it did not seem to embitter their whole 
existence. I took the trouble to inquire into the years of service 
and class of most of the teachers I met. To take only two instances 
among many. At Mauvaisvilliers I came across a teacher who was 
only in the 5th class with 14 years' service. At Chauffour I came 
across another who was no further advanced, and had 15 vears' 
service to his credit. Yet neither of these men could be said to 
have lost interest in his" work. 

Great care is exercised in drawing up the list of candidates for 
promotion. First, the primary inspector prepares two lists, one 
for promotion by merit and the other by seniority. The 
academy inspector revises these, and presents them to the conseil 
departemental, which, with the assistance of its president, the 
prefect, draws up the final lists. These are transmitted to the 
Minister, who fixes the number of promotions to be accorded to 
each department according to the pourcentage. 

The present system is due to a decision of the Conseil d'Etat, 
on a law which, on the face of it, seemed to assign the right of 
pi'omotion to the department. In fact, as one inspector jokingly 
said to me, the point to be decided seemed rather a gi-ammatical than 
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a legal one, and in such a case the Acad^mie Frangaise would 
have been the more competent tribunal. The decision wag 
probably dictated by the desire to make a sort of army list out of 
the teachers, and, above all, to preserve a sort of synmaetry in the 
number of promotions from each department. But, judging by 
the amount of dissatisfaction it has provoked, the new departure has 
not altogether been a success. It is probable that a retm-n to the 
departmental method of promotion would be hailed with dehght, 
especially if it were accompanied by a method of promotion in 
which there was a seniority limit for advancement. 

One of the main subsidiary som-ces of income for the heads Other 
of schools in rural districts is the emolument attached to ?<^'^^c®8 of 
the duties of secretary to the maii-ie, which has already ^"*^^'**^* 
been discussed. In Sarthe, which is one of the richest depart- 
ments in France, the teacher has not infrequently the chance 
of adding to his income by becoming cashier to the local branch of 
the Caisse d'Epargne. I came across one or two of these fortunate 
individuals. In one case the salary was 300 francs a year. The 
duties consisted in sitting for two hom:s " at the receipt of custom " 
on Sunday afternoons, with two hours for making up the books 
in the evening, as well as the ordinary balancing at the end of the 
year. Another small source of income is the subvention occasion- 
ally voted by the conunune to carry on the evening continua- 
tion school. This, however, is not always the rule, even where 
schools have been started. In many cases teachers give theu* 
services for nothing, and even pay for the lighting and heating 
out of their own pocket. There is httle doubt, if the present en- 
thusiasm is to be utilised, the evening continuation work must 
be put on a sound financial basis, and this is what some of the 
authorities are trying to do. M. Meslet, one of the primary in- 
spectors in Sarthe, told me he had secured subventions from the 
communes in his circonscription to the amount of 6,000 francs. 
The biggest sum was 100 francs, the ordinary amount being 50. 
It is worth noting that the total amount voted for this purpose 
in Sarthe was 12,706 francs in 1898-99. Still, this source of revenue 
cannot be looked on as ver\' serious. The total amount raised 
in 1898-99 in Sarthe from all sources was 15,986 francs for 311 
cours, which works out at alx)ut 50 francs per teacher, assuming in 
this case that each cour represents a single teacher, which is \mder 
the mark, as I came across one in which no fewer than four teachers 
took part. Again, in 1897-98 in Indre et Loire 143 teachers earned 
12,966 francs in the night schools between them, which w^orks 
out at about .90 francs a head. This does not leave a VQry for- 
midable balance when heating and lighting have been paid for^ 
especially as the cost of organising the recreative evenings also 
falls on the teacher. 
All teachers have a right to lodgmg allowances, where no house 
. is provided. There is further an indemnite de resident for those 
who live in places oyer a certain population, which begins with 
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100 francs and rises to 2,000 francs in Paris (for directors and 
ilireetre^ses of schools). Ordinary teachers receive half the indem- 
mUe and stagwires a quarter. The heads of schools with more 
than two ** classes " get an extra 200 francs a yeai\ In one or two 
places I came across instances where the teacher was receiving 
an extra indemnity from the commune. This is, however, a pure 
act erf grace on the part of the local authorities. A further receipt 
in kind is the privilege that teachers possess to have their sons 
educated free in the secondary' schools.* They also have the light 
to travel bv rail at half the usual fares. 

It is somewliat difficult to compare the salaries of French and 

3f FicDcii English teachers, as only rather more than a quarter of the English 

2|^J^^***' male teachers and about one-eighth of the female are provided with 

i-asidences free of rent. But whereas the average salary in England 

of a certificated master is now £127 2s. 7d., the English master is 

e\idently higlier paid than liis French confrere, for the latter in the 

top class onl}' receives £80, which, even with allowances for rent and 

the various other small sources of revenue, can never amount, 

except in the large towns, to ami:hing like this figure. The same 

is true of the English female teacher. She receives on an average 

£85 9s. Id., whereas the French mistress in the top class has only 

£64 from the StJite, and in a country district, with rent accounted 

for, and adding in the various extras, she can only hope to reach 

what is the average salary of the English teacher. Or, to put it 

i-oughly, the liighest paid teachers in France are only earning (Paris 

apart) the same salary as the average paid teachers in England. 

Yet owing to the great variation in salaries in England, there are 

some rural schools in which the teachers are no better jmid than 

in France. There is a pamphlet called ''Tlie Neglect of Village 

Education," kindly given me by Dr. Macnamara, M.P., compiled from 

statistics sent in by 1,421 schools. Out of this number there were 7 

schools in which the teachers' salaries were under £50 ; in 24 the 

1jeachei*s only received £50 ; in 213 the salary was under £75 ; 

and in 380 it was under £100. Tliese are probably more or less 

exceptional cases, but they none the less illustrate the inequalities 

which prevail. Any comimrison, again, between French and 

English salaries must take into account, not the cheapness of living, 

which is probably much the same in the two countries, but the 

standard of comfort and style of living, which are certainly higher 

in England. This diflference is faithfully reflected by the low 

average of remuneration received by State functionaries in France 

in comparison with the salaries of our own Civil Service. 

A few figures on the cost of living may not be out of place hen». 
The price of beef at Paris is 2 francs 60 the livre for the prime parts 
without bone (le r6ti\ or about Is. lOJd. a pound (English), 
The moTceaux accessoires without bone (French meat is cut up 
differently to English) cost about 2 francs the livre, or about 
Is. 5Jd. a pound (English). In the country, the average pi ice 

* Loi de finances, Article 29 (1900): " The benefit of free education in 
the national lyc<fe8 and commercial colleges is accorded to the sons dl public 
teachers**' 
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in Normandy is, bone included, 1 franc 40, or Is. a pound 
(English), or about lOfd. a pound (English), bone included, 
for habitual customers. Bread in France is the same 
price everywhere. The Minister fixes the price every month. 
The mean price at Paris is 35 centimes the kilo, or l^d. a 
pound (English). The price is regulated by means of a sliding scale 
on the wheat imported. Protection, therefore, has one use in keeping 
the price of bread steady. As a friend of mine said, cheap 
bread has saved the BepubUc, since there has never been a scarcity 
since its estabhshment. The jjrice of bread is for many peasants 
the capital question at market, for the French eat far more bread 
than we, some peasants regularly getting through their two livres, 
or two pounds and a quarter a day. 

Mention has already been made of the tendency of the teachers Salarj- not a 
to remain in one department, and even in tlie same neighbour- "^^IhV 
hood, and the tendency, though due in the first place to the 



teacher *s attachment to his own locality, is largely favoiu'ed b}' 
the system of salaries, which makes the amount depend on 
himself and not on the locality ; and thus there is less of that 
hunting for the prizes of the profession which often provides the 
towns with their best teachers at the expense of the country. 
In France there is nothing to i)revent the little struggling com- 
munity of 200 souls fi'om having a teachei* wlio is fully capable 
of taking a town school if needs must be. In fact, I was assured 
by at least two inspectors of the apparent paradox that the best 
teachers are not to be found at Pai'is ; but whether the statement 
ia true or not, it is a remarkable indication of the high standard 
I of the country schools. 

Teachers, being classified as functionaries, acquire the right Pensions, 
to demand their retirement at 55, if thev have 25 vears' service 
to their credit. The yeara i)assed in the normal college over 
20 years of age count in with the duration of service. The rate of 
pension is based on the average of the last () years of the teacher's 
salary. For 25 years' service the jDension is reckoned at 50 per 
cent, of the average, Avith one-fiftieth for every year's extra service. 
Thc' pension cannot be lower than 600 francs for a male teacher and 
500 for a female teacher or directress of a maternal school. One 
of the teachers' associations that I came across in Sarthe has 
expressed the desire for the absolute right of retiring after 25 years' 
service, at 45 years of age, with compulsory retirement of all members 
at 55. Til 3 first figure of 45 will, I am afraid, long remain an 
impossible ideal, not only in France, but also in all the civilised 
countries of the world. In the same number of the Society's 
bulletin which contains these propositions (February, 1900) there 
appeal's a study by M. Benard which enumerates the desires fornm- 
lated by the Solidarite of the teachers of the Seine. They likewise 
desire a pension after 25 years, with proportional pension in the case 
of retirement for ill-health after 10 years of active service, continuation 
of i)ension to widow with allowance for children ; and compulsory 
retirement at 60. The most interesting feature of these claims is 
the plea for the widow and orphan of the teacher. 

6842. S2 
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(vii.) Housing, Lodgings, Water, Drains, Gardens. 

The housing queetion has been made so mucli of in England 
(see "Education in Country Districts," reprint«l from the Man- 
chester Gvardian), that I made it my duty to inquire verj' care- 
fully into the houMng of the teacheis and learn from their own 
lips tlieir sentiments on the aubject. 

Tlie teaclii-r's house, generally Hi>eaking, forms part of a block 
along with tlie school class-rooms and the Tmiirie of the commune, 
the latter often consisting merely of a single room. One of 
the moat common forma is that of the nuiirie in the middle, with 
the school on one flank and the teacher's house on the other, or, 
if there are two schools in the pbu^e, they are often to be found at 
either end of the building. Sometimes, however, they are at some 
distance apai-t. The beat tyi>e of school, according to one inapectm-, 
although I saw but very few specimens of it, was one in which the 
teacher's hoiise was separated fmm the school-building by a play- 
giound. The inspector explamed that this arrangement saved the 
female teacher from the temptation of trying to spend her time 
between the schoolroom and her kitchen. 

'ITiere aac, roughly, three piincipal epochs in the history of the 
building of the Fi-ench schools. The first, which dates from 1833, 
wiiH mainly eoncerne<l with the erection of boys' schools. The 
dwond, which begins with 1850, was taken up with the construction 
of girls' schools ; and 1880 niai-ks a pei-iod at which many schools 
were built or I'CKionstriicted. It thus happens that thoseconimunes 
which have longest enjo\e(l the ad^antages of education have the 
oldest and least con\ement piemises This was specially noticeable 
in the canton of \len^on, ni Oine where sevei'al of the schools ai'e 
only one storey hi<!:h I was enabled to get a complete idea of all 
the schools in the canton tluough the kindness of M. Gerier, the 
Kconome at the >toimal college, who showed me a collection of fifty 
- photogi-aphs he' liad taken m \ien of the Kxhibition. Of these 
schools alwut a third weie " .ipjiiopiiations," or houses adjipted to 
school use. In some c.ises ,i setond story had been addetl. Most 
wei-o built of stone, but m the neighlwuring urrnndim^ient of 
Donifiont brick houses are more frequent. 

According to the law of 1893 and the decree of 1894, teachers' 
hou-ws in communes under 12,000 should contain four rooms. 

The following are mj notes on some of the teachers' houses I 
saw , (Of course, on many occasions I did not record my impres- 
sions, especially after I found the question anything but a burning 
oniii.) 
"B.— Four rooms, of which two are bedrooms. New buUding. 
" K . — Four rooms in new house : fine jiarlonr, big kitchen, two good 
bedrooms with attic for adjoint. Teacher showed me over hoiue, 
which is nicely furnished, with evident pride^ 
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"^ Inspector stated 1x30011611} in his circ(m9cripiion were well housed. 
Only in about one-tenth of the houses the teacher was a little 
pressed for room. 

"Houses always water-tight. Whitewashing generally done 
every two years. 

"The painting the matter in which the commune is most 
niggardly. 

" Teacher has good kitchen, sitting-room, dining-room, with thi-ee 
bedrooms. 

"M.— House big, but not well arranged; teacher, however, 
content. 

** Secretary to Academy Inspector said teachers well housed. 

''St.— An old chateau as school house! Teacher does not live 
there for personal reasons ; but plenty of accomjnodation. 

"Teacher at Y.— School residence generally good. Xo Abater 
or di-ainage troubles. Eight rooms in his house, but not well 
arranged. Size of rooms, 12 ft. by 13 ft. 

"Houses in the arrandissement of Montaigne the least satis- 
factorv, because thev are the oldest. 

" House large, but only three rooms and an attic. 

''Teacher's house, four rooms, including dining-room, and 
kitchen. 

* House with only two rooms and a di-essing-room. One room his 
thus to serve for living and sleeping in. All right now, but 
difficult when teacher had a family/' 

In spite of the non-palatial accommodation of some of the houses, 
I found Uttle discontent on the part of their occupants. Still, 
against this I am constrained to place on record the pictui*esque 
complaint of one teacher, who, si^eaking of the magnificent eflorts 
made after the war to render national education a reality, said, 
• Many fine schools have been built which have plunged some com- 
munes in debt for years, but on a ite trop occupi dc faire la cage 
belle, on n^a pas assez peiise a Voiseau " (the teacher). Certainly if the 
accommodation is not everything to be desii'ed, the upkeep is 
generally satisfactorily maintained. The only point on which the 
communes occasionally show obstinacy is in painting and white- 
washing. It is difficult for persons who only whitewash their own 
premises once in ten yeai's to understand the necessity every other 
year of such a proceeding for the school buildings. 

The housing of the adjoint and stagiaire seems in a less satis- Housing of 
factory state, especially if they are married. The matter is made a ** 
subject of comment in the report of the Academy Inspector of 
Ome for 1899. The law prescribes that they should have three 
rooms at their disposal if married and two if single, but in many 
cases they are only provided with a single room, and that some- 
times without a fireplace. The married assistants are thus obliged to 
live out at their own expense. The teachers themselves, if maiTied, 
rather object to this living at close quarters in the same buildmg. 
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Water, etc 



Out of 
ftchool 
duties. 



Coaching 
for the 
certiftcate. 



Their goings out and comings in are the subject of much mutual 
criticism and observation. The imman-ied assistants, on the other 
hand, often board with the teacher's family, pajdng in the case of 
women, 45 francs a month, or two-thirds of their salary if stagiaires ! 

I heard but one complaint about the drains and water supply, 
and that from a scientifically minded teacher whose own supply 
was all right, but who regretted the gross ignorance and cai-eless- 
ness that were still shown by the majority of coranmnes as regards 
water. This complaint is certainly not without foundation. I 
came across one or two communes in which diphtheria was endemic, 
yet notliing seemed to be done to counteract it. The local 
sanitary authority in the village is the mayor, and if he is 
indifferent there is no one to move in the mattei*. The schools 
are, however, on a different footing, and this question of pure 
water has alread}' exercised the authorities at the Ministry. A 
Ministerial circular of 1897 ordered academy inspected to look 
into the question, and have samples of water analysed if necessary. 

Sckod (/ardens.— Ninety-five per cent.* of the rural schools in 
France have gardens attached to them, not, as several writers on 
education in England have rashly assei'ted, with a view to 
instructing the pupils in agriculture, but for the benefit of the 
teachers. The precise role of the garden in school-teaching will be 
discussed in its proi^er place. Let it suffice to say for the present 
that the vast majority of teachers seem to l3e keen horticulturists, 
and many of their gardens, though small, ai'e models of neatness. 
On this point I was assured b}- one inspecioi' that if they were not, 
the inspectors would speedily direct their attention to the bad 
effect such negligence would produce.f 

(viii.) Extraneous Tasks. 

The rural teacher in France has generally, as we have seen, iu 
addition to his scholastic duties, to act as secretary to the vuiirie 
of his commune. But his out-of-school lalx)urs do not end here. 
If the legislation of the last twenty years has rendered liim com- 
pletely independent of the cwre, he is probably at the pi-esent time 
a harder worked man than ever. The two causes of his working 
overtime are the extra preparation given out of school to pupils 
who are going in for the certificat d' Etudes, and the large amount of 
time he often devotes nowadays to the amvres post-scolaires. A 
detailed discussion on the certificat d'etudes is best postponed till 
the school cmriculum has been examined, but the following quota- 
tions from my notes will give a fair idea of the extra toil and trouble 
involved by the present conditions under which the certificat is 
taken. 

** M.— Six pupils preparing for the certificat. Teacher takes them 



* According to official statistics there are 52,828 gardens. 

t " Votre jardin n 'est pas en bon etat ; s'il n'est pas dans vos gouts de 
lecultiver, faites-le travaiUer a moitie frais par quelques voisins " (Pamiers). 
One of five extracts from inspectors' reports given in the Beport I.E.P., 
to show the principal points on which criticisms are addressed. 
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for nothing eveiy day from 7-8, and from 4.30-5^0." ''Chauffour.— 
Voluntary evening classes for candidates preparing for the certi- 
fieat, held in turn by four teachers, to accustom children to being 
examined by a strange person." ** A common practice with many 
teachers to take their children before school, in the morning at 7, 
and again in the afternoon up to 6 ! (Inspector.) " * 

One may well admire the pubUc spirit of these hard-working 
teachers in thus giving their services gratuitously. But in my 
humble opinion there is another side to the question, which is perhaps 
lost sight of. Would not these children, if they are not ready for the 
examination after following the ordinary work of the school, be all the 
better for another vear at the school ? Do not the teachers in thu« 
forcing the children unconsciously " cram " them in many cases, 
and at the same time hinder them from stopping on as long as they 
might, by enabling and encom-aging their brightest boys to leave at 
the earliest moment ? For the passing of the certificat is the signal 
of departure for the vast majority. I know they are yielding to 
public pressure, in some degree ; but it would \ye, it seems to me, 
wiser for them to resist the current rather than to give way to it. 

The recreative and continuation evening classes take up no small Rccioative 
part of the teacher's leisure in winter. Their effect and potentialities contimiation 
will be discussed when we come to the subject of the extension work school woik. 
of the school. A few data here, however, will give a notion of the 
time and trouble consecrated by the teachers to these compara- 
tively new duties. In the recreative branch, the teacher deliver?? 
during the session from three to six lectures on popular subjects, 
with or without lantern illustrations. The preparation of these 
lectures often takes a considerable time. The continuation 
evening classes ai-e generally held three times a week, and last 
for one or two hours, the diu*ation of the whole course averaging 
from thi'ee to four months. How ardently the teachers have 
thrown themselves into the business may be sho^vn by the follow- 
ing fact. In Seine Inferieure, where the evening classes have 
taken great hold, the authorities have been obliged to issue a warn- 
ing to teachers to remind them that, afterjall, the more important 
part of their work is the teaching in the day school. 

Other voluntary services rendered by the teachers are the crea- The teacher 
tion of old boys' clubs, of school shooting clubs, of saving societies, * ^*"^y "^*'' 
or of mutual insurance associations among the scholars. They have 
also to keep an eye on the caisse des Scales, and the school libraries. 
In fact the teacher is expected to lend an active hand in the pro- 
pagation and furtherance of any educational or social movement 
outside the precincts of the school. As an instituteur said very 
wittily to me, everything centres roimd the teacher. Agriculture 
is in a bad way* Professors of agriculture are created. That doej 
not do much to improve the situation. The teacher is called in. 



1^* It appears that these extra classes have recently been formally forbidden 
by the administration. (See page 4 Rapport-Pr^lable sur I'organisation 
p^dagogique des dcoles a plusicurs classes. Paper published by the 
^* Amicate.'') 
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The authorities desu'e to combat alcohohsm. The teacher is called 
in. They desire to establish evening schools on a large scale. The 
teacher is called in. In fact, it would be no exaggeration to say 
that the teacher is the handy man of the French nation. It is 
really splendid to see how he has so far responded, \vithout flinching, 
to the successive appeals that have been made to his patriotism and 
public spirit. Ce sont toujours les memes qui se font tuer ! 

None the less, the question of overwork is l3ecoming a serious 
one, and the authorities are already occupying themselves about 
it. The remarkable conference of the academy inspector of Loir- 
et-Cher has already been alluded to. The English teacher who 
complains of extraneous tasks will derive but scanty consolation 
from a comparison between his tale of bricks and that his French 
confrere has to compile. The only point where the compaiison is 
likely to be in favour of the French teacher is that, perhaps, in 
some cases, he finds the work more congenial, because it is to a 
certain extent a ** free-will offering." 

(ix.) Eewards and Punishments. 

There is a regular list of rewards for meritorious teachers, begin- 
ning with the mention honorable. The other grades are the bronze 
and silver medals. The latter allows the wearing of a regular deco- 
ration, and carries with it a pension of 100 francs. One silver 
medal is given for every group of 300 teachers, a bronze for every 
1 20 teachers, and a mention honorable for every 80 . So these honours 
are by no means too easy to obtain. As a fiu*ther distinction a 
Umited number of silver medallists can receive the palmes 
d/ofjider d'Academie, and five years later a select few can attain to 
the position of ofjider de V Instruction Publique. Similar rewards 
and decorations are also given to the teachers who have dis- 
tinguished themselves in theii' evening continuation or i-ecreative 
work. There are fmther medals for obtaining vaccinations, and 
rewards for agricultm-al teaching. i 

The law of October 30th, 188G, established a regular scale of 
penalties :— (1) the reprimand, which is administered in private by 
the academy inspector ; (2) the censure, w^hich is inflicted in 
public ; (3) revocation ; (4) suspension of the Ubeiiiy to teach ; (5) 
absolute suspension. For all save the first the intervention of 
the Conseil Departemental is required, and in the case of the 
last three penalties an appeal to the central authorities is pro- 
vided for. The heavier penalties are however rarely applied, 
and only for the gravest oJSFences. I only heard of two cases 
in the coiu'se of my tour. Any teacher who is really unsatisr 
factory is given the option of sending in his resignation. 

(x.) Provident and Professional Associations. 

Mention has already been made of the Teachers' Orphanage, 
whose membership is open to all State teachers in France. 
There are also numerous provident societies to be found 
everywhere; in fact, all the departments I visited possessed 
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at least one association of the kind. Thus, in Calvados I 
came across a Societe du Secours Immediat, which contains 
288 ordinary members, paying one franc entrance, and made 
up of 152 male teachers and 106 female (which represents 
about a quarter of the State teachers), with twenty teachers' 
wives and ten teachers* husbands. On the death of any associate 
a small levy is made of, apparently, 50 centimes, on every member, 
and the proceeds are handed over to the representatives of the 
deceased. The society is only a year old, and has already made 
two levies (1900). The Societe du Secom^s Mutuel in Orne is 
thirty-fom* years old. In 1898 it consisted of 729 members, of 
whom 516 were participants, or more than half the teachers in 
the department. It gives allowances to teachers on the sick list, 
and to female teachers on their accouchement, and pays pen- 
dons. The number of sick persons relieved in 1897 were 120, 
and the number of pensions 94. The reserve fund is over 
£2,000. In Sarthe, in 1898, the Societe du Secours Mutuel had 
322 members, of whom 308 were participants, or about one-third 
of the State teachers. In Indi-e-et-Loire the Societe du Secours 
Mutuel had 366 participating members on December 3rd, 1897. 
The Academy Inspector in his report for the year expressed his 
astonishment at less than half the personnel belonging to the society. 
Prom it one learns incidentally that the annual subscription is 
12 francs. In Loir-et-Cher the number of members of the provident 
society was 200, of whom 172 were teachers, or only a little over 
a quarter of the State teachers. The reserve fund was nearly £800. 

The majority of teachers I encountered were also members of Accident 
a society against accidents and defamation. The English reader ®^*® ^^^ 
may well wondei* why teaching should be such a dangerous trade 
in France as to necessitate a society against accidents. The acci- 
dents in question are not those which happen to the teachers, but 
to the pupils diu'ing the time they are under theii* charge. Until 
about two yeai's ago the law rendered every head teacher in a primary 
or secondaiy school pecuniarily responsible for any injury a pupil 
might sustain during his presence in class or on the school premises, 
even if it were the result of the purest accident. Thus, if a boy in 
walking across the playground stumbled and broke his leg, or 
sprained his wrist in falling, the head of the school was pecuniarily 
responsible to the parents for the injury to their son. The effect of 
this law on outdoor sports in boarding schools is better imagined 
than described.* Happily it was modified by the Act of July 20th, 
1899, and the State now accepts responsibility for accidents 
occurring during the legal hours of school, whUe reserving itself 
to fix the blame, if necessary, on an imprudent or negligent teacher. 
The most important of these societies— that of Toulouse— has more 

*Les accidents, hers de Frauce, affectent les families, ils ue les arretent pas ; 
en France,. ils les paralysent ; a leur tour les families par leur effroi, paj 
leurs plsdntes, par leurs menaces, par leurs poursuites, paralysent, surtout 
dans ^esinternats,' les dducateurs.-^M. Q rard-Varet(L*ec~6le et reducatioh 
morale). ** Revue Pedagogi que,** June, 1901. 
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than 25,000 adherents. In the case of accidents it aaaumes any 
responsibility the teacher may have incurred, and raises the necessary 
funds by occasional levies. In the last two years it has only de- 
manded2francs 50 cents. per head from its adherents. Another.^risk'* 
society is the " Enseignement " of Paris. Teachers become membei^ 
by the payment of 3 francs, and subscribe according to the scale of 
risks, the dh-ectora of boarding schools paying as high as 6 francs. 
In two years the society has attained a membership of nearly 700. 
Since its foundation no less than fifteen accidents have occurred 
affecting the society. Of these, two have been fought in the law 
courts and won. 

The primary teacher in Finance, beuig a pubUc servant in the pay 
of the State, finds liimself on a different footing to that of the English 
elementary school teacher. The right of association is very 
rigidly controlled under the French constitution. For these reasons 
anything savouring of an association of teachers on trade unionist 
lines has hitherto been quite impossible in Finance, though isolated 
societies have been tolerated, like the Cerde des Instituteurs in 
Sarthe, which exists mainly for the discussion of j^edagogical ques- 
tions, and is sixteen years old. Of these associations the Union of 
the teachers of the Seine is the most imix)i'tant. But until recently 
the authorities have rather discom'aged even these modest attempts 
at federation. A decisive step was taken last year at Laon, \\'liere 
a congress for all the associations of teachers was pei'mitted to Ije 
held. It was decided at that meeting that an " Amicale " should 
be founded in each department. The most interesting aiticle 
of association was that which stated that " the 'Amicale' has for it^ 
object to facilitate between teachera exchanges of views and free 
discussion, the study of questions which interest the professsion 
without excluding from it those which refer to their personal situa- 
tion." The articles fmi-her provided for schemes of co-operation 
among the teachers in the way of trading ^\ith such shops as 
agreed to give teachers preferential prices. Efforts were to be 
made to help the widow and orphan ; a provident society was started ; 
a system of assm'ance was to be founded ; every *" Amicale'' was to have 
its bulletin to chronicle its doings. It was decided to hold an annual 
congress, and Paris was appointed for the rendezvous ; and, lastly, 
a very interesting movement was stalled which may have far- 
reaching consequences, called the Cooperation univeraitaire peda- 
gogique, which aims at bringing into line all professors and teachers 
in the three grades of education. 

The Paris congress was held dming the Exhibition. One of the 
most interesting debates was on the certificat d'dtudes. The teachers 
being, so to say, at home, were able to speak with far more freedom 
and precision than in a debate open to all comers, in which a certain 
official reserve would be naturally I'equisite. But perhaps the 
most pleasant, and at the same time the most significant, featm-e 
of the proceedings was the presence and participation in the debates 
of several of the leading officials, including no less a personage 
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than the Director of Primary Education himself. What was still 
more piquant was that the latter not only took part in the debates, 
but was actually worsted on at least one occasion. It is almost 
superfluous to add that he took his defeat with the utmost good 
humour, and for once, to paraphrase the well-known French ex- 
pression, it was possible to see a man who was " hattu et content," 
It seems difficult to estimate the effect of such departure in France, 
where the Administration possesses a prestige akin to that attaxjhed 
to a military or religious hierarchy. But the participation of the 
Chief Director was an act of rare courage, caiTied out with perfect 
tact, and no doubt will have all the reward it merits. The meeting 
was closed by a speech from the Minister, who indicated pretty 
plainly his appreciation of the teachers as the real backbone of the 
Ddfense repvblicaiTie and the best exponents of all the modern 
ideas bound up with that regime. The French State teachers 
are starting their association under the happiest auspices. With- j. . 

out neglecting their material interests, they have put into the 
forefront of their programme the cause of national education. 
Considering there are over 105,000 State teachers and probationers 
in France and Algeria, the enlistment of these in a single 
association will convert them into a veritable standing army 
capable of enormous and almost iiresistible influence, provided 
they are willing to devote the major part of theu- efforts to 
patriotic endeavours to make the school the greatest moral 
influence in the comitry, not merelv within the fom* walls 
of the classroom, but outside, through the other work it has 
already undertaken. If, however, they are beguiled into 
employing too freely their newly acquired forces to further 
their own class 'ends, they will speedily fall from their high 
estate, and in grasping after too much, lose the very power through 
which they hoped to attain their selfish ends, and instead of being 
looked up to Ijy the majority of their countrymen will become an 
object of profound suspicion and mistrust. I ventured to say as 
much as this at the banquet after the congress, and if the kind way 
in wliich my somewhat venturesome remarks were received and 
the numerous thanks I received afterwards from individual teachers 
are any criterion, there is little doubt the teachers are fully aware 
of the high privileges the new association throws open to them 
and the danger that a misuse of them will entail. It may be very 
presumptuous to prophesy, but somehow one cannot help feeling 
that the recent congress has a real chance of being regarded here- 
after as one of the principal points in a movement whose main 
object is to render France more tnJy democratic in the best and 
highest sense of the word. 

(xi.) Relations wrrn Inspectors and Members of Other Grades. 

The relations between inspectors and teachers have already Relatione 
been touched on in the description of the special conferences which 7^^^ 
are simamoned to discuss pedagogical questions. Another occasion " ^ 
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for their meeting is the examining board of the certificat d'etvdes. AU 
inspectors are not perfect, and there are some— but they seem to 
be very few in number— who belong to what may be called the 
martinet type. A director of an ecole normcde, in discussing 
the question, cited to me a terrible phrase of one of these " wrong- 
headed '' inspectors who used to say, II Tie faut pas avoir du coeur ; 
U faut sabrer. But this military spirit, so contrary to the best 
ideas of modem education, is certainly not gaining groimd in France. 
On the contrary, time after time I came across evidence, both oral 
and material, of the mutual esteem which inspectors and teachers 
entertain for one another, and certainly a large number of the in- 
spectors whose provinces I visited not only think highly of the 
teachera, but lose no opportunity of consulting them on any knotty 
question. Thus one of the ablest teachers I met vouchsafed the 
remark that the inspectors were regarded as the best friends of the 
teachers, and the only misfortime was that they were not always 
listened to in higher quarters. In another department I was 
assured by a teacher that the inspectors never do anything without 
taking the teacher's advice. In fact the two grades seem to be 
on excellent terms. 

Primary and secondary education in France are organised 
on different lines from the outset, although, it is true, a very 
limited number of primary teachers are attached to some of the 
lycees and colleges. This, together with the fact that the primary 
inspectorate is almost exclusively recruited from the ranks of 
primary teachers and of professors at primary training colleges, 
tends to separate the teachers in the two gi^ades into two distinct 
classes. It is not rnitil we come to the academy inspector, who is 
Comparative ^s^aUy taken from the ranks of the secondary professors, that we 
isolation find any comiecting link with secondary education. The con- 
sequences of this system of education in water-tight compartments 
have been niunerous and far-reaching, and, what is somewhat 
surprising at first sight, the advantages as regards piimary education 
appear to have outbalanced the disadvantages. At any rate iii 
the extensive differentiation that has taken place between the 
aims, methods, and traditions in the two branches of education, 
primary instruction has not altogether been the loser. Its compara- 
tive isolation has led to a growth among primary teachers of a fine 
spirit of esprit de corps and a wide interpi^tation of the teacher's 
sphere of duties which the secondary schoolmaster might well 
copy. It might be expected that the absence of the influence of 
the exquisite culture which distinguishes the French secondary 
schools, and renders them in that regard quite without a rival in 
the. world, would make itself painfully felt in the primary and 
normal schools. This, however, has not been the case. The general 
atmosphere of culture which pervades French society— especially 
French literature— has been suflBicient to ensure that the primary 
teachers have rim little risk of imperfect equipment in this respect. 
On the other hand, the absence of any close connection with the 
traditions of the higher schools has fai^ilitated the free examination 
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of time-honoured methodB and the rejection of those which have 
been found antiquated. It has also allowed of subjects being 
exannned on their merits^ and their actual value assessed in the 
Ught of their relation to the other subjects in the ciirriculum and 
the aim of the school as a whole, instead of being regarded as indis- 
pensable per se, and forming, as it were, an irreducible part of the 
school work, owing to the prestige they have received from the 
consecration of immemorial time. This especially applies to the 
progranmie of the higher primary schools, which has been dis- 
tinctly framed to meet modern requirements.* 

In England, on the other hand, the procedure seems to have 
been different. Although from time to time primary teachers 
have been promoted to the inspectorate, the latter has been mainly 
recruited by men taken from the universities and imbued with 
all the traditions of secondaiy education. As regards pedagogical 
knowledge, they have mostly had to pick up their information 
as they go along, and piece it together into some sort of system, 
whereas the actual appointment of the French primary inspector 
depends on his success in passing a stiff examination in scientific 
pedagogies, largely fortified by several years' experience in teaching 
in one of the schools connected with primary education. On the 
other hand, the English inspectora' intimate acquaintance with 
the traditions of public spirit which prevail in our higher secondary 
schools has rendered them valuable intermediaries m handing 
down to the primary schools those notions of esprit de corps and 
the duty of serving the State which are perhaps the most precious 
feature of our national education. 

The Teachers' Guild in England is an attempt to recognise the a French 
cardinal fact that all teachers are members of one body, although Teachers* 
their functions are often necessarily different. This need is also 
being felt in France, and has led to the formation of ti league, 
ali-eady alluded to, called the Cooperation Univen<ifaire Peda- 



* In the more delicate questions of manners and social education it is 
probable the French teacher has suffered less from the e\'il effects of class 
distinctions than his English colleague. It is further an undoubted fact, 
as Mr. Bodley shows, that what may be called social education has pene- 
trated far further down into the French nation than with us. " The 
great need of the (English) training colleges makes itself felt less on the 
intellectual than on the social side. The greatest hope for their improve- 
ment lies in a more general class leavening. Of course, even under present 
conditions, pupil-teachers are drawn from many grades, but there are not 
always candidates enough affected by the social traditions which create 
in colleges and schools, as elsewhere, a strong public opinion in favour of 
small but important amenities of bearing, and even of speech, which are 
at once the sign and safeguards of good breeding. . . . The chief 
agency for good must be looked for in the healthy interaction of students 
of air classes." Passages from training college reports by Her Majesty's 
Inspectors for the year 1896 (C.-8493 ; 1897, p. 13), quoted in an article 
on the teacher problem in the " Fortnightly " for May, 1899, by Mr. Harold 
Hodge, editor of the "Saturday Review," which contains a singularly 
fearless^ if somewhat drastic, criticism of this particular aspect of primary 
education. 
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gogique, for all grades of professors and teachers. The formal 
ties already exist. Primai y teachera are classed as universita/ires ; 
for although, as a rule, they have not taken a university degree, 
they are imder the rector of the local academy (or university), 
and are regarded as part and parcel of the State education of the 
coimtry, at the head of which is the rector, a post which is always 
held by the Minister of Public Instruction. The object of the 
league is thus defined : — 

To affirm this community of tendencies (towards co-operation), to realise 
a closer collaboration everywhere, where the necessity is recognised, to 
create ties of good fellowship between men. who, while engaged in a 
common task, and animated by the spirit and tne same passion for science, 
truth, and the public weal, neither asaoriate nor are acgtiainted with (me 
another. (The italics are mine.) 

The whole programme is highly interesting. The following 
represent the gist of some of its articles :~-(l) The help that 
primary teachers can give towards sending to the secondary 
schools any pupils who appear likely to profit by a secondary 
education. (2) Concordance to te established between the 
curricula of the primary, higher primary, technical, and secon- 
dary schools. (3) Discussion on whether the distinction betw^een 
primary and secondary is specific or one of degree, necessitated 
by the difference in age and aptitudes of the pupils. (4) To 
decide the value of the distinction between higher primary, 
secondary — ^modern and secondary — classical. (5) Should the 
methods in these schools differ, allowance being made for pupils' 
ages ? (6) Becruiting of teachers for the primary schools, and 
for the lower elementary forms in the lycdes and colleges. 
(7) Need of experimental science in secondary schools ? (8) Is 
the purely literary part overdone in the secondar}' schools ? (9) 
Is the entrance examination for the normal schools stiff 
enough? (10) Does the teaching given in the normal schools 
sufficiently take into accoimt the growing need of the post-scolaire 
work of the schoolmaster ? (11) CJould not normal pupils be ad- 
mitted to certain university classes ? (12) The connection between 
technical, primar}^ and secondary schools. (13) Is there enough 
general education in the technical schools ? (14) Utihty of training 
for secondary teachers ; should such be given in primary as well 
as secondary schools ? (15) Need for such persons of a studj'^ of 
pedagogics. (16) Free education for teachers' children in secondaiy 
schools. (17) Extension of univei-sity action (university iJopxt- 
laires). (18) Need of assm^ing and generalising the post-scolaire 
education of yoimg people, seeing that the results of primary educa- 
tion are insufficient from the civic point of view. Need of child 
study to assist the simplification of the primary curriculum. (19) 
The holding of university congresses open to all grades. 
The Outlook. The mere founding of such a league must appear as a great step 
forward to anyone who is acquainted with the considerable social 
differences that exist between the two grades. The average 
secondary teacher in France has a far higher status than the ordinary 
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aflsistant in a medimn-sized grammar school. He ranks at least 
with a barrister, while the latter would probably divide honoui-s 
with the curate. The French primary teacher, being a State 
official, has thereby the advantage of his English colleague. But 
this very fact of being on the Government staff only marks more 
clearly his social inferiority to the secondary teacher as a subor- 
dinate member of the educational hierarchy. It will be intei*esting 
to watch which grade of education will gain most from the others, 
for they are all in the happy position of having everything to 
gain and nothing to lose by this federation.* 



(xii-) The New Generation. 

A somewhat delicate question which I ventured to put on several 
occasions was whether there was any difference between the older 
teachers and those who were just entering the profession. I had 
found so much esprit de corps among the first-named, who, bred 
under the influence of the reforms of Jules Ferry, possess a kind of 
" education militant " spirit about them which has had, no doubt, 
a great effect on the coimtry, and differentiates them from the 
vieiile garde, who date from before the* period of reform, and 
though no shirkers, have— because the more recent changes are but 
of yesterday— through the approach of age rather than any natural 
unwillingness, throwTi themselves less fervently into the new develop- 
ments. It seemed to me that if this steady stream of democratic 
effort, under some of its best aspects, could only maintain the strong 
impetus that has hitherto characterised it, it must, if it does not 
actually invade other provinces of education, set up in those 
which are, in comparison, somewhat stagnant, a health-giving 
current, and renew, like some naissant Gulf Stream, the whole 
arterial system of national education; and raising oneself for a 
moment to a still higher plane, and regarding all this outward and 
visible oi*ganisation, so stix)ngly knit and boimd together, as a 
manifestation of the Time-spirit in its effort to give fuller and more 
complete realisation to new ideas and aspii-ations, one could not help 
beholding such a mighty engine for good or ill without profound 
emotion, and wondering if it would deviate from its original course 
or, worse still, lose some of its pristine momentimi. And so, through 
no desire to pry into a neighbour's possible weaknesses, but rather 
in a spirit of hopeful sympathy, I asked not a few persons whether 
the new race of conscripts that the normal schools are now turning 
out were equal to those who are at the head of schools to-day. As 
a rule I received satisfactory answers. One or two stated that 



* The movement seems to be growing. In the Rappel of 7th October, 
1900, M. Valette, writing on the " Union des trois ordres ; professeurs et 
instituteurs," says : " Les professeurs des universit^s et nombre de 
professeurs des lyc^es et colleges sent descendus dans la lice : ils ont vu de 
pr^ r^ole primaire et ses maitres ; la glace est bris^e ! Le premier pas est 
iait ! Laissons tous de c6t^ ou nos pretentions ou nos id^es personnelles ; 
appuyons-nous les una sur les autres I " 
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the yoiinger generation seemed less devoted, and showed signs of 
shirking any extraneous work. A high official spoke of the 
great influence for good or evil of the educational press, which 
occasionally flatten the teachers too much, and preaches at times 
a soi-t of trades union doctrine of earning as much and doing as 
little as possible. The older members were not affected, but some 
of the younger members of the associations du secours mutud. 
In his own province he took the bull by the horns, and at a teachers' 
meeting directly posed the question of confidence. " Did thie Ad- 
ministration, or did it not, do all it could for the teacher ? Of 
coiu^eit could not do everything." The assembly, with the excep- 
tion of the president of the association, voted " aye," and they would 
have done the same, said the sjieaker, if the vote had been by ballot. 
On the other hand, I received many assurances that the youjiger 
generation were quite as ready to put theii* hand to the plough as 
the older members of the staff. Xo two generations are ever alike ; 
but if, as it seems, the younger generation turn out as energetic 
lus its predecessors, there is little fear for the future of primary 
education in France. 
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The State Schools. 

A.— The Matkrnal Schools and Infant Classes. 

The maternal schools not being obligatory for commimes under 
2,000 or for agglomerations of the population under 1,200, I only 
came across a limited nrnnter, although, thanks to the work carried 
on by the religious orders, tliey are by no means uncommon in 
country districts.* 

After several attempts at finding the right methods— attempts 
which will always be associated with the name of Madame Pape- 
Carpentier— the existing system, which prescribed the study of 
colours and exercise in geometrical constructions, as well as the 
j^lements of reading, writing, and oral calculation, was happily modi- 
fiedrby^Mr-G^rd, who introduced into the schools the methods of 
Froebel, w ithhis'system of Spielgaben (Rapport E.P.).t " Les jeux des 
enfants ne sont pas j^t*^et les fault juger en eulx comme leurs plus 
serieuses actions," said Sfcijitaigne. Judging the children in these 
schools by their games, the>(Juc^tion seems serious enough. The 
only danger seems lest it should be too serious. As Miss Tolman 
Smith, American juror for prini^y education at the Paris Exhi- 
bition, writing in the EducatiojialSfteview, Septemter, 1901, says : 
''The. infant school is friendly in sj^rit, but in too great haste to 
suit the child for practical liiPe/' \Another besetting sin .is an 

* For further detiiils on the subject see article on the Ecoles Maternelles in 
Paris, by Miss Beard. Special Ko]>orts, VonL 8. 

+ According to the monograT)h cited above V^e use of the " gifts " is by no 
means universah 
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inordinate desire on the part of some of the mistresses to render 
their teaching too ambitious. It was in connection with this 
defect that "an inspector related to me a chariacteristic Htory, 
told, I beheve, by Madame Kergoiuard, who was informed, to 
her great surprise, one day by a kindergarten teacher that 
thfey taught history in her school. The lady demanded a 
sample of her art, and the teacher narrated to her class the history 
of Jeanne d'Arc. When the story came to an end, the majority 
of the children seemed discontented, and at last one of them said, 
** And the sheep, what happened to them ? " The children, being 
of the country, knew what a ^eep was, but had utterly failed to 
take in the rest of the" history " lesson.* 

The' schools are open from 7 to 7 in simimer, and from 8 to 6 RegulatioEfc 
in winter. A charwoman ia obligatory. Children are divided 
by age and not by sex. If the mistress has over fifty infants 
i^e has a right to an assistant. Since 1889 teachers in these 
schoQls are pl^aced on the same footing as those in the elemen- 
tary schools.^ There seems to be no special compulsory training 
for those who intend taking up the work, as far as I coxild make 
out. At Caen, however, there is an iccie raatemdle as well as 
9^n ordinary girls' school attached to the school The directress of the 
schx)ol kindly showed me over the building, including the bath-room, 
where each child is treated to the luxury (a^ some people seemed 
to. think) of a separate towel. A local committee of lady patrons 
hi^ also furnished them with hold-alls and, pocket-handker- 
chiefs. The ^cole. wxUemdle at Beaumont (Sarthe) consisted of 
a larg^ covered court, an excellent harbom* of refuge on a ;*ainy 
day^ The refectpry was furnished with two beds, and there were 
two .cl^rrpoms.. .,_ The school is managed by two religipiis sisters, 
and any children are taken who are over twenty-five months old^ A 
pleading feature in the school is its museupa, which is almost entirely 
coi^posed of offerings by the children, and contains specimens of 
weights and measures, minerals, cocoons, stuffed birds, etc. Although 
we arrived at the end of the afternoon school, the children looked 
supremely happy. This, however, may be partially accounted for 
by the fact that it was the hour of **fourses''oT the afternoon go4ter. 
The school is in a somewhat anomalous state, as th^ building had 
been* left to the town on condition that it was staffed with nuns. 
The acceptance of this legacy involves, apparently, a very nice legal 
point. 

There are two kinds of dosses enfantvnes—one which isciasne 
common in the big towns and serves as a stepping stone en^»ntine. 
between the dcole matemdle and the regular school; and the 
other which is foimd in the country, and receives children at four 
a^d even three years of age and prepares them for the elementary 
school The teachers in both cases are on the same footing as the 

* The administration are alive to this defect. In the, Introduction to the 
Rapports. P., M. Bayet says of the teachers : — ^' We must defend them 
atfamst the'temptation of teaching the children too much or too soon, and 
this last observation especially applies to the maternal school." 

5342 F 
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ordinary female teacher. The programme is a judicioiu mixture 
of kindei'garten practices and the methods of elementary education. 
4tiiLit'>cs. A f^w statistics for 1897 on the maternal schools and infant classes 
will probably not be without interest. Number of maternal schools, 
5,683 ; of mistresses, 9,414 ; pupils, 729,648. Of these teachers 
5,292 (including 1,010 rdigieyses) were in the State schools, and 
4,022 in the private schools, in which there were only 271 lay 
teachers. It is therefore easy to see that the religious teachers 
outnimiber the lay [4,827 against 4,382]. This also holds good for 
the departments I visited. If to this niunber of infants be added 
the nimiber of the children in the dosses enfarvtmes and those in 
the schools tmder six (the legal age), we find that the total number 
of children imder six in all the schools was 1,348,443 in 1897. 

fi. The Primary Schools. 

(i.) Tlu Supply. 

Statesc'^ools. ^^ ^^^^ already been explained that every commime is obliged to 
maintain a State school, unless united for scholastic purposes to 
another commune, and that, further, commimes over 500 souls 
are compelled to have a separate school for girls. A careful inquiry 
into the apphcation of the law shows that the first provision has 
been very thoroughly carried out; in fact, some persons think 
too thoroughly. I myself heard of one small commune of only 
80 inhabitants which had built and furnished a school which is 
attended by only four pupils. I was told of another, with a school 
population of five, which spent 20,000 francs on putting up a school. 
This extravagance is not aiways to be laid at the door of the Govern- 
ment, but is often due to the obstinacy of the communes, who 
would rather have to bear the cost of building a school than send 
their children to the school of a neighbouring parish. In another 
case I heard of, a commune with a school population of ten decided 
to have a school of its own, though the authorities did everything 
in their power to prevent this piece of reckless expenditure. The 
united district, in which several parishes combine— so much in favour 
in rural parts of England— is comparatively rare in France. The 
number of communes affiliated to another only amount to a little 
over 2 per cent. I only came across one or two instances in the 
sixty schools I visited. 

This adequacy in the school supply is borne out by the official 
statistics. Out of the 36,174 commimes, only 47 have no school at 
all, and 86 have no public school ; and some of these send their 
children to the neighbouring schools without being legally united. 
(One had only 14 inhabitants.) But very few of these schooUesa 
communes seemed to. be in the departments visited. Orne had only 
two communes in 1898 who were unprovided with schools. In 
Calvados, apparently, there were none at all. The six commimes 
without schools in Loir-et-Cher are attached to other commimes for 
school purposes. In Indre-et-Loire there were apparently none, while 
in the only one of the four circonscriptions of Sarthe for which I could 
get figures all the communes were provided with schools. Of the 
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oommunes with a population of over 500 and with no school for girls, 
there were 15 in Indre-et-Loire, 15 in Loir-et-Cher, several in Orne, 
3 in the Le Mans circonscription of Sarthe, and only 4 in Calvados, 
which contains 763 communes I* Several of these are only just 
over the legal limit, and with the apparent rate of decrease in the 
population, will soon be within it* I did not come across any hamlet 
schools, but in one or two communes which wera very big I found 
that the children on the outskirts went to the school of the adjacent 
commune. Thus the children of the quaintly-named hamlet, 
"Le petit bon Dieu," jurt outside Lisieux, go to the town schools, and 
not to that of their commune, which is five or six kilometres away. 

French regulations are sometimes supposed to err on the side -^ ^l^PPy" . 
of inflexibihty. In Sarthe, however, I came across an irregularity 
which admirably suited the needs of the case, and had been sahc^ 
tioned by the Administration. The inhabited portions of a commime 
in the Forest of Perseigne are completely separated from each 
other by an intervening band of forest, 2J miles wide. Instead 
of building two separate schools, one for the boys and the other 
for the girls, which would have been out of the way for half the 
population, the authorities hit on the happy expedient of erecting 
two mixed schools, one at each end of the parish. The two schools 
are run by a married couple, and the only sufferer is the, teacher, 
who has to walk every day to the second school, 2 J miles away. 

(ii.) Buildings and Furniture. 

It has been previously stated that the construction of the schools BuUdingP. 
and their upkeep are at the charge of the commime, the State 
only intervening to make, in the case of the poorer communes, 
grants to the building fund for a new school, or to aid the appro- 
priation of a building hitherto rented by the commune. Reference 
has also been made in speaking of the teachers' houses to the three 
stages of building activity in the history of French education, the 
schools of the third or most recent epoch being naturally the most 
satisfactory. It has also been stated that in the case of a large 
number of rural schools, the icde type is a block of buildings 
formed of the teacher's house, the school, and the mai/rie. Not 
infrequently the latter is only a single room, to which, at times, the 
solo access is through the teacher's house. The girls' school is 
sometimes to be found attached to the opposite end of the block 
to the boys' school ; sometimes it forms a distinct building along 
with the female teacher's dwelling. 

Of the numerous variety of school buildings, those which were State of 
originally private houses adapted to school purposes are natur- '"i"^™^^' 
ally the least commodious, but even these, in general, are well 
lighted. The majority of the modem constructions are lighted on one 
side, usually the left, and some have windows on three sides. I came 
across none of the large, barn-like edifices, which were the favourite 

, , - , - II   t 

* The figures for all France Jind Algeria were 646 communes over 500 
inhabitants with no girls' school at all ; 708 had only a private school 
for gbls, out of a total of 18,539 communes affect^ by the law. 
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type id England in the early days. A3 a nile, the 6l&as-rooni3 are 
designed to hold a maximum of 50 pupils, with a surface aUowance 
of 4 ft. 2 in. square per pupil, and with a minimum height of ceiling 
of 13 ft. 4 in. They seem to be sufBciently warmed by stoves ir 
winter. The floors are generally of wood. The ventilation* is 
good, and I was particularly struck by the absence of what may 
be called the odor sc/iolasticvs, due to the free way in which windows 
Were kept open. In only one or two class-rooms, where the teachers 
belonged to the old school, was any stuffiness apparent The clean- 
ing of the schools, as far as dusting and bmshing is concerned, is 
performed by the scholars themselves, a certain number being 
deputed d tour de r/ile by the teacher to sweep out the class- 
room after school hours. 

Apart from any structural detects due to their antiquity, the 
" outside " state of the achDola seemed aatiitractory enough. All 
the teachers T ([uestioned declaifid that their ct)Lss-i-oom.s were wind 
and watertight. The ofiicial statUtics show that the great riiajoi'ity 
of the schools are either in a sound state of repair or, at least, that 
everywhere progress is being made to render them so. Thus 
in Calvados, in 1897, out of 924 public schools, only 19 schools 
owned by the communes, and 10 rented by thera,f with 2 lent by 
private individuals, were classed as imsatisfactory. As the rented 
premises are rapidly being appropriated— there were only' 22 in 
1897, gainst 153 in the preceding year— we may probably n^lect 
this cat^ory, as it is quite possible that these rema ining build- 
ings have already been acquired, while the houses " lent " are natur- 
ally to be put in a different category. This reduces the number 
of schools in bad repair in 1897 to Bomething like two per cent. 
for the whole department . The Academy Inspector for Ome 
remarks in his report that the state of the schools improves ever;- 
year, and gives a long list of repairs effected in various schools. 
In Sarthe, the academy inspector (1899) speaks of the improve- 
ment of school buildings being continued in 1898. The same 
note of satisfaction characterises the report of the Academy In- 
spector of Indre-et^Loire for the same year. The only difficulty 
with the communes was their reluctance to whitewash, which 
has already been mentioned in tlie remarks on teachers' houses. 
One inspector told me he had about 50 schools out of 230 in which 
the regulation had not been observed. The Academy Inspector 
for Ome also makes the matter a subject for official criticism in 
^'— -eport. The same authority complains of the bad installation 
he privies. In the great majority of schools I saw, the 
ligaments, though at tunes primitive, seemed generally in- 
laive. A desideratum in some schools is a priau couv^, or 
red playground. Here is Just an instance where the personal 

tfatthew Arnold in 1859 was Btnick by the excellent ventilation. 
,Q 1897 the number of school buildings belonging to communes were 
(those containing two or more schools under one roof count as one) ; 
bor of buildings lent or hired 8,649. -(Official Statistics.) 
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influence of the teacher may induce. the ix)mmunei to satietioil the* 
necessary expense. I came across two teachers wh6 had periBuadM 
their communes to put up a pr^u cawoert. One' had cost no less 
than 375 francs, which seemed a good deal for a small place where 
the total income was only 6,972 francs, and the annual amount 
spent on the school was only 75 francs. 

The state of the school furniture seemed less uniformly satis^ JPamitore. 
factory. It was often decidedly antiquated, and the sitting acconuno- 
dation in two schools was insufficient, and ill adapted to the smaller 
children. This opinion is confirmed by the various reports of the 
academy inspectors on the subject, although it is clear that in 
some departments much has been doi o of late years. Thus i^ 
Calvados, in 1897, no less than 99 out of 924 schools had the fur- 
niture replaced or done up. In Sarthe, the academy inspector, 
writes : — 

The transformation of the old fashioned school furniture into regulation 
furniture takes place slowly. Almost evervwhere people cannot make up 
their minds to replace desks and seats till tney are absolutely worn out. In 
many schools blackboards are not repainted often enough, and are therefore 
often useless. . . . There are not enough maps, nattuul history chuts 
are rare. School museums do not exist in all schools, and when they do, 
they are generally badly arranged. 

Still, even here there is progress to be reported, for 20 schools 
were refurnished dining' the year* The inspector of Indre-et- 
Loire observes —(I have abridged his words)— that 

The state of the school furniture improves daily. There are still too 
many old-fashioned desks about. Certain communes have still to fumidi 
their schools with a musie scolairey a metrical compendinin, a counting 
machine, ^ terr^trial ^lobe, and charts for teaching reading and natorai 



The inspector also recommends tliat mural decoration shotild be 
made an important feature. The example is cited of «everal 
teachers who have adorned their walls with pictures of animals, of 
harmful and useful hisectB, of bh^, and of venomous i*nits. 
He likewise advises that they should also procure the coloured 
Advertktoieiltd of the railways. Furtbennore he suggests Je 
acquisition, where possible, of maps of the department, the 
VTQAdi^ment, the canton, and the commune The two latte-, 
he remarks, the teacher might draw himself. Among the 
^mS>ryr objects to be exhibited in every daaa^room is 
« trSratioi of the rights of man.' and an extract from 
tSuri Gramnumt "on cruelty to ammals." Tins movement m 
favour of mural decoration has latelv received considerable 
moetus bv the distribution by the Ministry of a large number 
Kews of £nch scenery procured from the rad^ ^^"^ 
Sitii of course, the railway part suppressed. These sheete «« 
Sted in bold bright colours, and add a cert^n a^tof pj> 
SXaeness ti the bare whitewashed walls ; for pictu^^to ^ 

S-vlad are ^ f^m^^^^^^T'' ^'J'tylT^^L ^■ 
xoight'ihnost look on them atf the floTv«fs of the towns, fifc-sab- 
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jects of baii;er for our rustic primroses and daffodils. In the 
school at Douvres (Calvados) there were hung up large placards 
inscribed with such inscriptions as *' le drapeau passe, chapeau 
has," or " Talcool, voila Tennemi ! " Some of the teachers 
exhibit series of illustrations which depict the evils of alcohol- 
ism. The capital defect of these pictures is that they treat the 
quastion from a sensational, rather than a medical point of view. 
Hence I am told that many teachers, after acquirmg these pictures, 
are so disgusted with them that they rel^ate them to the school 
cupboard. An excellent idea of a class-room, thoroughly furnished 
and equipped, was given at the Exhibition, where there was a model 
class-room of a mixed school, with benches adapted to the size of 
the children. 

The following is a shortened resume of its contents, taken from 
the Revue Pidagogigue for July, 1900. 

The library contains books for reading in class or at home. On the desks are 
lying the proper registers, the master s preparation note-book, a collection 
of exercise books, and the regulations at their side. 

The blackboards contain summaries of the day's lessons. Here a moral 
maxim taken from Jules Ferry ; at the side, the plan of a lesson on duties 
towards oneself, illustrated by a pretty sketch of the castle of Chillon. On 
the back of the same blackboard a school song ; there a summary of a 
lesson on the Bastille, also illustrated. On a third blackboard the plan of a 
lesson which bears simultaneously on arithmetic, the metric system, drawing, 
and manual work. 

The mural decoration is sober. There are the fine illustrations of Hugo 
d'Alesi, that the Ministry present to the schools ; the bust of the Republic 
the portrait of the President, placed above the Declaration of the Rights of 
Man, and that of Pasteur. 

The cupboard, placed under the clock, merits particular mention. It 
contains the materials necessary for object lessons, and even for lessons in 
civic instruction. Except for a few small pieces of apparatus and the smaU 
glass objects which must necessarily be bought, the rest of the materials for 
experiments have been put together by the master ; notaUv an apparatus 
for distilling, a magnifying glass, made of a globe filled with water ; an 
electroscope, made of paper ; a compass, formed of a magnetised file, 
balanced on two forks ; a pyrometer, etc. 

The collection made by a teacher for his lessons in civics is interesting. 
It contains documents for all kinds of lessons on the subject : A soldier's 
pocket-book ; a voting paper ; a tax notice ; a railway ticket ; labels and 
forms for the parcel post ; different notices posted up at the mairie ; oJd 
deeds, assignats, etc. Attention should also be given to the metric com- 
pendium and the materials for teaching geography, and lastly, agricultural ' 
experiments are represented by a coloured photograph of three successive 
stages in the cultivation of a wall-flower. The practical experiments in 
cultivation of plants are represented by specimens placed in two flower 
boxes, which in the real school would be placed in the window." 



Mus^e 
IScolaird. 



With refei-ence to the objects mentioned above, the^teaching of 
the various subjects they illustrate will be discussed in its proper 
place. A word may be said here on the musie scolaire. It is found 
nearly everywhere. In Loir-et-Cher, there is. one attached to every 
school. In Orne the absence of one is an exception. Its function 
\^afi adirlir^bl/ defined at ^ a conference of teachers in Mame, in 
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1898| " as the indispensable auxiliary of the real object lesson.'' 
It must not, however, resemble a cmiosity shop. " For collections 
formed at hazard, and with no definite plan, are of no utility. The 
museum must be appropriate to the teaching, not the teaching 
to the museiun.'* The major part of the collection should come from 
the pupils themselves. The purchase of school museums en bloc 
should be discouraged, nor should the museum be a simple object 
of parade. Its chief purpose is that it should be of practical use, 
being not so much a receptacle for the safe storing of curiosities 
as for the display and explanation of the concrete side of the school 
teaching. Some of the school museums I saw were thickly coated 
with the dust of disuse. Others, again, were arranged on the omnium 
gatherum principle, everything being looked on as fish that came 
into the teacher's net. One teacher, for instance, showed me a 
museum of his own with over 4,000 objects. This private collec- 
tion may stimulate the curiosity of the few, especially as it is the 
master's hobby, but its general educational value cannot be very 
great, and confirms the statement of one inspector who said the 
musie scolaire renders little service, as it is not practical enough. 
But a fairly large numl^er of museums seemed to be in actual use, 
and subserve a very definite piu'pose, especially in notions applied 
to agricultiu'e. A certain number of schools also possessed a few 
simple pieces of scientific apparatus, similar to those in the dasse 
modde, which the teachensi had managed to get together or manu- 
facture themselves. In many schools there still hangs a crucifix, 
reUc of the days when the schools were under religious authority. 
In a few they have been taken down, and in one school the teacher 
apologised to me for its retention. 



The Pupils. 

(I.) General Appearance.— Discipline. 

I was very favom-ably impressed with the general ap[)earance Genera 
of the children. They were for the most part neat and tidy in appearance, 
their dress, and their hands especially were clean. The copy-books, 
which are usually a fair test in this matter, were singularly free 
from tell-tale finger marks. It was not till I had visited some 
twenty State schools that I came across signs of dirt and untidi- 
ness. The work of the children was also neat and well arranged. 
There is apparently more written work in the French schools than 
with us, and the majority of it is not merely an exercise in writing, 
but also in general acciu-acy and neatness. Tliis seems due in no 
small measure to the cahier de roulemervt into which every pupil 
in the class copies in turn his work for the day. 

As regards the behaviour of the pupils, the discipline seemed Behaviour 
genwtilly good. I came across one or two probationers who ap- ^**^'P^"*^' 
peateA to have i^isiaken theif vocktion or else not yet receiv^ 
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it, but the average teacher certainly managed to get and^miun-. 
tain the'^ear o£ the house," thoiigh. some were less argusreyed 
than others in detectinj^ the bye-play that is liable, to goonat'tl^e. 
bottJom of the form; The exits and entrances were also effected 
in good order, the children, especially the httle ones, often forming 
up and nmarching out singing. 
Kewards. -^ regards rewards, I came across one school in which the teacher 

does not believe in prizes. He admitted the work was harder, 
but the absence of tangible means of encoiffagement obliged the 
master to study the chai'acter of the pupils— a very true remark; 
but nan omnia possumus omnes, and the majority of schools have 
regular prize givings. The money for the books, amoimting some- 
times to 100 francs, is given by the commime or by private indivi- 
duals such as the dMigvAs caTUonaux. To encourage the children 
between whiles, the first two who are at the head of the class tor 
a week or a month are allowed to wear a badge of honour. In 
some schools there is a regular table d'honneur, on which the names 
of those who have passed any public examination, such as the 
certificat d'Stvde, are inscribed. 

Punithment. As regards punishments, corporal chastisement is now abolished 
in French schools, and the only penalty seems to be keeping in 
for half an hour or the settmg of lines. One teacher, I was told, 
solved the difficulty by offering pupils the alternative of working 
ill his garden. The parent who told me the facts evidently con- 
sidered this method of punishment as the more excellent way. 
The system, howev-Br, possesses the disadvantage of being liable 
to abuse ; at all events, it is conceivable that a &ie crop of imposi- 
tions might appear just at the moment of the potato ingathering. 
The ^^ ^ believer in the virtues of the cane on rare occasions, I asked 

ethics of a good many teachers their views on the subject. One iospector 
punwhment. ^ ^^^^ *? seemed quite shocked at the idea, and must have regarded 
me, I think, as an inhuman monster. He nevertheless admitted 
that parents often strike their children. One teacher told me 
of a case where a parent threatened to prosecute an assistant for 
accidentally pushing his boy over. The teacher noticing an open 
wound on the boy's head, inquired how he had got it, and foimd 
^ it was the result of a blow inflicted by his father, so he set 
the law in motion against the " himmnitarian " instead. Still, it is 
quite right that the school should give an example to parents, if 
necessary. 

One teacher I met waa especially bitter against the present 
'' kiUing by kindness " system of discipline. She declared the pupils 
were not so obedient or diligent as before. She had commenced 
teaching under the religious regime, and when the sanctions of 
the catechism to which she had hitherto appealed in correcting 
the children's faults were denied her, she naturally experienced 
some difficulty in hitting upon others. She further complained' 
tm parents sided with the children against the teacheirs, and • 
relailea^ hpw ^l^e .9pea?ionally . broke'^th^ H^ T^tJi ^ceUeat results. . 
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This, was.all very instiTiotive,' -The tiuBtreBs wa^.thoroughly sinoeriB, 
and represented an c^inion.t^at prevail among someof the older 
teachers. It is obviously very difficult to find at a moment's notice 
a new. baeds for one's authority. To those brought up in the 
sic voloy sic jubeo school, with its impUed or expressed assumption 
that children should orjier themselves lowly and reverently towards 
their betters, the transition must prove a difficult one to those 
more practical methods which command us to try and explain 
to the child the why and wherefore of everything, even of our 
authority. But with the younger teachers I was again and again 
assured they felt no m'gent need of corporal punishment, '* having 
loarnt to walk without a stick." Yet most admitted there were 
moments when it would be advantageous to make the appeal to brute 
force— which is, after all, only a scientific adaptation of Herbert 
Spencer's principle of natural circumstances for bringing the chUd 
into contact with reaUty, introducing him to the logic of natiu-al 
forces in as real a way as we explain to him the action of any chemical 
substances by making them tiie subject of a particular experiment. 
One teacher told me of a case in which one of the children when it 
is naughty, in order that the majesty of the law may not be publicly 
offended, is taken into the back kitchen and ** shaken up." Another 
teacher was against violent punishments, such as kneeling in 
the corner, but not adverse to a gentle box on the ears. The 
situation was very fairly summed up by one who said, * There is 
not a good master alive who has not given a ' soimd smack ' to 
some child in his life." 

There does not seem to be much real over-pressure among the Overwork, 
pupils, although they are coached in but-of-school hours by certain 
masters for the certificat d'dtvdes. The work is, of course, 
voluntary on both sides, but I should imagine the strain falls, 
rather on the masters than the boys. The danger of all this extra 
work is not so much over-pressure as " cram." In some schools the 
home work tends to become heavy, but over-pressure in any case 
does not exist in primary education to the same extent as it does 
in secondary. 



(u.) Thb Attendance Pboblem. 

^ (a) Methods of tahmg the EdAication Censvs." Results. 

France is one of the few countries in the world which appreciates 
the necessity of collecting official statistics in a thorough-going 
fashion. And yet how many apparent difi^culties and problems 
are reduced to their just proportion by the appliaj-tion to them 
of Bit 'Robert Giffen's favourite dictum of * put a figure on it " ! 
The 'Stout folio volume on primary school statistics issued by the 
^Cnistry of -Public Instruction in 1897, and brought up to date 
a kmie cases to 190Q, is altogether an admirable condensation 
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How the 
<sducatiuDal 
cenBOS is 
taken. 



Results 
of the 
census. 



of numerical facts concerning the schools. As regards the figures 
for attendance, their sources are natiu^y the register kept by 
the teachers. These are of two kinds— a rigistre matricule 
(obhgatory only in State schools), on which are inscribed the names 
of the pupils as they enter, and a ** call over " register, for noting 
down the '' presence and absences." The rigistre matricvle also 
contains a column for the date and place of the pupil's birth, for 
the name and profession of the parents, for the date of entry and 
leaving of the pupils, with comments on their progress and the pro- 
fession they embrace. The classes are called over twice a day. 
The ordinary register contains at the end a rimimi for the year. 
In the first column comes the nxmiber inscribed during the month 
followed by the total attendances possible, the total absences, and 
the total attendances. To arrive at the total nmnber of children 
at school in any country, one may either take the total of the chil- 
dren whose names are inscribed during the year, or the number 
of the children during any particular month, or the number 
inscribed on the roll on any set day, or, lastly, the nimiber.present 
on a set day. The first method is probably the best, if ceiiain pre- 
cautions are exercised, such as entering in a second column the 
children already inscribed in another school during I lie year. This 
double registration affects about 4 per cent, of the children 
in France. Before it was taken into account no less than fiftv-f our 
departments were returned with more children in the schools 
than existed within their area according to the census ! The latter, 
however, is sometimes at fault. Those who fill in the papers occa- 
sionally blunder as to whether a child is thirteen years old or in its 
thirteenth year. The official figures, which are very carefully worked 
out, estimate "that the number of children who are entirely 
deprived of primary instruction is very restricted indeed.'' They 
none the less admit a decrease of 2*7 per cent, between 
1891-2 and 1896-7 in the total number of enrolments. Thev 
further give a table of percentages of pupils present on two 
fixed days in comparison with the numbers on the books for 
the month and the total enrolment for the year. Taking, there- 
fore, the total enrolments in France for 1896-7 aa the nomi, 
we find in the public schools 87 ' 6 pupils inscribed for December, 
with 78*7 present on the 5th of that month, and in the private 
schools a percentage of 91 1 per cent, for the month, and 85*1 
for the 5th day of the month; while the figures for June in the 
public schools were 84 6 per cent, and 73*2 per cent., and in the 
private schools 91 * 1 per cent, and 84* 1 per cent. A point to note 
is the higher percentage in the private schools. There seems, 
however, a little doubt whether the registers are always so stricth' 
kept in these estabUshments as in those belonging to the State. 
In seven departments the June average in the State schools faUij 
below 60 per cent. The lowest av^erage of all is found in Loz^re^"- 
48.V9. In three departments the averagaip joyer 84' per cent*-. .- 
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The figiires for the departments under review in 1896-7 were 
as follows (those for France are repeated for the^sake of the com- 
parison) :- 





December, 1896. 


June, 1897. 





Public Schools Private Sch'ls 


Public Schoolfl Private Sclils 




montb. 


day. 


month. 


day. 


month. 


day. 


month. 


day. 


Fi*ance 


87-6 


787 


91-1 


851 


84-6 


73-2 


911 


841 


Calvados - 


•87-5 


78-9 


•90-3 


85-4 


909 


82-5 


951 


90*5 


Ome - - - 


877 


79-6 


*90-8 


867 


90-6 


827 


96*9 


927 


Sarthe 


88-0 


80-4 


•90-6 


*84-5 


*80-5 


*707 


91-4 


85-0 


Indre-et-Loire - 


89-5 


82-0 


930 


87-6 


90-0 


79-6 


947 


90-4 


Loir-et-Cher 


89-7 

1 


82*4 


91-4 


85-8 


89-8 


77-6 


93-9 


877 



* Below average. 

It will be seen that the public schools in these departments 
are distinctly above the general average of the coimtry, and the 
private schools also stand higher than the national mean for 
similar schools. 



(6) History and present position^remedies-'punctuality. 

Compulsory education in France dates from 1882. The law HistoricH] 
of March 28th of that year declared primary education com- s^**^^*'- 
pulsory for children of both sexes between six and thirteen years 
of age. Education could be given in a State or private school, or 
in the family itself. A commission scolaire was to be set up in 
every commune, with the mayor at its head. The duties of the 
latter were to draw up every year a list of the children of school 
age, and notify to the persons in charge of these children the date 
of the opening of the school. Various disciplinary powers were 
given to the commission, while to encourage the school attendances 
caisses des Axles were to be started in every commune to assist 
necessitous children. 

The law at first worked faii'lv well. For instance, in 1877 there 
were only 3,878,151 children on the registers out of 4,502,894, 
according to the census. But in 1882, the year of the passing 
of the law, the numbers enrolled rose to 4,425,690, which nearly 
corresponded with those of the census, 4,581,369. In 1887-8 
the culVhinating point was reached, when there were 4,752,968 
children on the bookd, agabst 4,729,511 given by the census. 
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This surplus of apparent over real schod popiilatioh is due to the 
fact ab^eady mentioned, that in populous centres children are often 
inscribed on the books of two or more sc^iools ; but even if allotvence 
is made for this phenomenon/ the year 1888 appears to be the'high*- 
water mark of enrolments^ There wrt*e only 4)591,606 pupils 
on the register in 1892 out of a oensUA population of 4,663,671 
and in 1897 the numbers had fallen to 4,465,166, against a possible 
VVesent 4,636,331 who should be in school. These figures are taken from 
tMjeition. the report of M. Cazes, inspecteur general, at the Congres Inter- 
national de TEnseignement Primaire, which was held in Paris in 
1900, The nmnber of children not on the roll at all are estimated 
by the same authority at 4 per cent. It is clear from this and othet* 
Hibatements that M. Cazes takes a less rosy view of the situation, 
than the compilers of the official statistics. He goes on further to 
siate that many of the children on the register attend the classed 
with only a rdative regtilarity, and that only during five oi: six 
months. He especially blames the faciUties under which the cei*^ 
tificat d'dvdes can be taken at eleven. The lattet* has become in 
rural districts for pupils, whether tbejr succeed or fail, a signal 
for departure eit masse. The category of pupils from eleven to 
thirteen is thus reduced to an ^extremely weak contingent ; or even to 
vanishing point. As a m^dan, a quarter and sometimes a third of the 
total effective disappears, either to be made use of at home or to 
be let out to look after the cattle. * This " nightmare of the teachers ** 
is evidently widespread. I came across it as far e&Ad as in the 
BMetin, des Indigenes of AlpievSy in which the writer dobsoteshimr: 
aelf for the deficiencies in the * roll call ^ of the rui-al schools of that 
country by a comparison with the state of things existing in Prance, 
which he brings home to his readers by several quotations from 
inspectors and others on the subject. Thus one writes : " In a 
comppsition of the certificat d'dtvdes a candidate said quite inno- 
. cently, 'In winter one has nothing to do, so one goes to school.' 
This child did not suspect he was translating the thoughte of all 
his comrades in the country, and even of their families. When 
we happen to meet at the side of the road imder a hedge of eglantine 
three children in charge of a goat, we ask ourselves very seriously 
if there are not at least two too many. It is these two children 
we must get into the school by using all possible expedients." It 
is to these defects that no doubt the Ministerial circular of July lOtlr, 
1895, alludes when it speaks of children losing one-fifth, one-quarter, 
and even a third of their school time.f 

I did not come across these documente till some time after the. 

..   —  . — - 

* "After the very precise reports of the Academy Inspectors it is only 
during five, or at most six, months of the year that the pupils attend with 
relative regularity." — (Kapport K P.). 

t "Very often the rural schools are reduced during the summer to a fifth 
or a sixth of their winter eflfectiye. , With the first fine days there oily 
remain in dass the few candidates for the certificat: d^ Studee mi& th^  
very -young children who -are unable to be of service to their parents.' 1 
— (Ea|>^rt E. P;) ' ■• -;:.-.. - ^ *^ •> * ^ 
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terinination of my tour. In fact, it was only gradually I -obtained 

a clear view of the attendance problem in its various manifestations. 

Like many others, I had been misled by much which had been 

written in England about our own shortcomings, and particularly 

by the circumstantial account of the derelict miUion, * which phrase, 

like the legend of the French minister and his watch, seems likely 

to make the torn* of the world, so that I naturally fancied that we 

were the only nation whose country folk regarded their educational 

duties lightly. The first registers I examined threw little light 

on the actual p6sition of affairs: But by dint of speaking to all 

I met on the subject, I gradually discovered a similar state of things 

existing to what M. Cazes has described. I finally learnt that in 

the coimtry districts, in which the evils alluded to by M. Gazes A source 

are most patent, the teachers remove from the " roll call " the name ®* l«*^fi^- 

of any pupil who leaves the school in May and take away his books, 

and only replace his name when he retiuns inNovember or December, 

if he returns at all. In this way the total of absences is reduced, 

as far as the register is concerned, and the only figures that give 

a clue to the real situation are the niunbers of pupils enrolled per 

mensem, which, at the worst pe^ods, drops a quarter and even a 

third below the record of the highest months. The teacher is 

probably within his rights in removing the child's name ; in fact, 

there would otherwise be no reason for the column of monthlv 

enrolments. Besides, the child often leaves the parish and goes 

right away for the time. The only thing is that any calculation 

of the average attendance on the. monthly basis is quite misleading ; 

and, indeed, the statisticians at headquarters adopt this view, as 

they take for their basis the total enrolment of the year. Wishing 

to find out which were the worst months for average attendance, I 

have made a statistical table of somiB eighteen registers I copied or 

ipade extracts of. As far as my very limited experiences go, September 

. — »— — — — — — — - , , ..- 

* A good example of how such alarmist figures are arrived at is given in 
a letter signed " L.S.B.," which appeared in the " Westminster Gazette," 
June 5th, 1901, analysing the statement that 100,000 children are alxuBnt 
every day from the London schools, and that these are nearly always the 
same children. Belying on detailed information published by the School 
Board, the writer first deducts 38,000 infants. Occasional absence in 
the cases of such tender babes can scarcely be stigmatised as truancy. 
This leaves 62,000. A fresh deduction of 33,000 scholars over seven or 
eight years of age who are ill or excluded because of illness in the home 
brings the total down to 29,000. From this again must be deducted the 
absences of some 14,000 regular attendants at a wedding, funeral, or for 
some other good or fairly reasonable excuse. From the 15,000 thus left 
3,000 may be taken off for those who are fairly regular, but were absent 
on this particular day without good excuse. This reduces the total to 
12,000, and here again another thousand must be deducted for those 
whose names are wisely not removed from the books of one schod until 
they are safely inscribed on the books of another. The famous 100,000 
is thus reduced to 11,000. These are certSjinly not nearly, always the 
same children, though many of them may be classed as " regular irregu- 
lars." They require, in fact, very careful sifting out, and "each case has 
to be dealt with on its merits, and neither sweeping generalisations nor 
rhetorical exaggerations meet the case.'* ^ -^ 
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and October seem to be the wont months, and this concliuiion 
was substantiated by numerous conversations with the teachers. 
It should, however, be borne in mind that the school year does 
not begin till about the 20th of September, and it takes the schools 
a Uttiie time to get under way. 

Assuming a difference of about 12 per cent., whicK is roughly 
the difference in the official figures between the monthly average 
and the average on one day in the month, the average attendance 
on one day in the worst months would be at 35 per cent., 38 per 
cent., 53 p&r cent., 57 per cent., 62 per cent., 64 per cent., etc., of 
the total enrolment. 

The majority of teachers in these schools not only spoke The " Tns ^^ 
to me about these regrettable absences, but also complained*" ^**' 
of the difficulties of teaching these " Ins and Outs." The child 
which left in May had forgotten everything by December. I was 
surprised to find this juvenile exodus extended even to the 
towns. The head of the excellent Asole d^applwation (practising 
school) at Alengon told me on my arrival that several children 
had just quitted the school to go into the country as patours, such 
being the pictiu'esque local term derived directly from the Latin 
for these youthful keepers of sheep. In the country, of course, 
I came across a fair number of schools which suffer from the periodic 
exodus of these nomads, but the custom did not appear to be uni- j^y^^ 
versal. It seemed, on the contrary, to be mainly confined to the'* patours. 
forest and grazing districts; and this conclusion was borne out 
by what the secretary to the Academy Inspector of Loir-et-Cher 
told me. He said the school attendance was bad in the north, 
where in some cantons the school population fell to a third during 
the patour season, while it was good in the south, where the vine 
cultinre keeps the children at home in their own villages. The 
grazing season al^ affects the attendance in Indre-et-Loire to the 
extent of a tenth, according to one of the inspectors of Tours. A 
minor cause for dissatisfaction among the teachers in the Loire dis- 
trict was the absence of the children dm'ing the grape gathering. 
Many teachers likewise complained of the irregular attendance of 
the children during the week of the first communion, and sometimes 
even during the month that preceded it.* I myself was witness 
in one school of the gap it makes. Out of a class of twenty-five 
girls only eighteen were present; the rest were attending the cate- 
chism classes at church. It is only fair to state that the children 
are allowed a three days' furlough during this important epoch. 
But the teachers' grievance was that not only the attendance but 
also the work suffered. One teacher, who marks the composition 
done by his class, said it affected the candidates' work for several 
weeks to the extent of a third. This may, however, be taken as 

^- - I ...■■■ MM I - ^.■■■—11.  ■■■»■■■   ^■—■1 I   ■■—■-■ »  I BP I  ,   I     I —I III ■^^.—■1 II  »  

* This point seems to have been important enough to form the subject 
of a separate resolution at the International Congress on Primary Educa- 
tion at Paris, in 1900. **I1 est ndcessaire que Tenseignement religieux 
soit, hors des sanctions e£fectives, maintenu strictement dans les conditions 
l^gsJes, de mani^re qu*il ne fasse pas ^hec ^ la fr^quentation scolaire.** — 
{BSiolution IX,) 
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iMX)of tkit their teergies are i-eall^ absorbed elsewliere. ' Tlifl 
queeitian of the 'premUre ecmmuHAcm ik ako aometimes, })6radvenfiire, 
a iittle personal matter between curS and teacher. Some teachers 
statiBd it gave them Uttle trouble, arid another expressly 'wsud that 
the curd in his parish never attempted to withdraw the children 
from school at all. 

In the grass countiy I heard complainte of the children being 
abseiit during the liaysel, and in the cider country during aipple 
picking. A few teachers attributed the irregularity in attendance 
to the distance the children had to come, the cominiuies being 
apparently larger, as a rule, than our parishes, and there beilig no 
legal limit beyond which children are not oUiged to attend. * I came 
across children who have to trudge to school three miles there 
and back every day, except Thursday, which is a whole holiday. 
In one or two schools Monday is a bad day for attendance, as the 
parents make it a day ofiF for the children as wdl as themselves. 
These are, however, but minor grievances in comparison with 
the infant patours, and their solid six months absence from school. 

MonthZy Attendance of those on the Books. , • ■' 
Appended are a few of the best and worst averages of^tt^danefe 
on the actual numbers enrolled for the month. 



' 


BestMMiths. 


WcHTst Mohths. 


1. St. Aubin (boys) 


Nov., ov«r ©5% 


AprO, over 80% 


2. Douvres (boys) . - . . 


Nov., over 97% 


March, ai% 


2a« Douvres (girls) - . • - 


Jan., ovev 99% 


l^arcb, over 84% 


3. Ouilly (boys)- - 


Feb., over 95% 

- . •» 


May, over 84% 


4. Coquainvillieis (mixed) 

5. VinHmtiers (boys)- - - - 


{j^?y}«^^'»5% 
Nov., &fct 95% 


Jan.* over 7!i^ , 
(measles) . 
Feb., ovrt-81% 


6. Vimoutiers (religions, boys) - 


Sept.-Oct., 100% 


Feb. , oyer 76% 

1 


7. Vimoutien (girls) - . . - 


Sept., over 97% 


Oct., over 92% 


8. Mauvaisvillters (mixed) - - 


Sept., over 93% 


Feb., over 69% 


9. B6ai!im(mt(girl8) - - • - 
10. St. Pateme (mixed) • 


Sept., over 99% 
Sept., over 9S% 


Dec. , evjer 99% -^ 
(on 61 pttpUs. I) 
Feb., ovet 71% 

• • • 


11, Neufchatel (boys) 


Sept., over 97%^ 


Feb., over 77% 


12» Beaumont (b<^s) - • - 


Sept., over 99% 


Dec, ovefr92% 


13. Lou6 (boys) - - - 


Sept., over 99% 


March, ovier 87% 


14. Chauss^ St. Victor 


Dec., over 97% 


Jan., over 90% 

• * 


15. St. Denis-la- Victoire - - 


May, over 96 % 

• * 
• 4 


Mai^h, over 63% 
; (|iclme(»)i^ 



i»» 



* Except in the case of a hamlet three kiiom^trea from the **town 
part 'of th^ commune and containing at least ti^nty children bf School 
age.— ((3o6ron, 2 523.) , o 
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These figures show that the attendance of those aotually on the 
books is pretty regular. In many cases the register for the year 
was not copied, but only the months giving the highest and lowest 
figures. 

The principal cause of the persistency of the present some- rj,j^^ ^^^^ 
what unsatisfactory situation is imputed to the fact that the cause of the 
** commissions scolaires *' entrusted with the putting the law into Pp^*.°^ ^^^^^ 
motion have either always remained or else become a dead letter, '"^^*' 
except in Paris and a few places. The indirect reason which has 
led to this is the loi Goblet of 1884, which granted to the com- 
munes the right of electing their own coTiseiUers Tnunicipaux, by 
whom the mayor is chosen. As a political measure of decentralisa- 
tion it was probably wise, but it exposed the mayor as head of the 
cawmimonrsco/aire to- the enmity of those parents against whom he 
may have set the law in motion, and who vented theii' displeasure 
by casting their votes at the ensuing election for his political oppo- 
nents. The consequence was that several mayors who had been 
zealous in the cause of education lost theii* seats. Their successors, ' 
more wary, showed a natural reluctance to pull the chestnuts 
out of the fire. The consequence was that the commissions sco- 
laires, after a promising beginning, not only ceased to extend, but 
those which were in full activity came to an untimely end.* 

Various remedies have been proposed to improve the existing Proposed 
state of affairs. Some reformers would suppress the commission remedies. 
scolaire, and hand over the whole business to the ju^e de paix, or 
local magistrate, leaving the teachers to prosecute. This is cer- 
tain to work badly, as it would bring the teachers into direct 
collision with the parents. The International Congress decided 
to recommend the suppression of the deligues cantonaux, who formed 
part of the commission, and substitute for the commission itself 
a conseil d'ecole, who will merely act as school patrons. If their 
recommendations are cai-ried out, it will be the duty of the mayor 
to draw up a list of the children of school age and send it to the 
inspectors. The latter, if necessary, will hale the oft'ending parents 
before the juge de paix. The surveillance over the religious schools, 
whose registers, it is said, are not kept so strictly as those of the 
State schools, is also to be rendered more real. The caisses 
des Scales, which, though compulsory, were in 1895 still wanting 
in more than half the schools of France, are to be maintained, and 
no candidate for the certificat d'itudes is to be accepted who is not 
twelve years of age on the 1st of October in the year he presents 
himself. 

A judicious application of the law of 1882, with the power of Possible 
instituting proceedings assigned to the inspector, would probably }g"'^]^ ^^ 
be a valuable help to improving school attendances. But anything remefUe-. 

*One hypothesis for the unsatisfactory state of affairs is mentioned by 
the Academy Inspector of Sarthe in his report for 1895. " Can it be true,'* 
he writes, " as I have heard former teachers say, that the attendance was 
more regular when the schools had fees ? Parents wanted their money's 
worth then ; but to-day, as the schooling is free, it seems to have lost its 
value." 

5:^42 G 
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like a wholesale setting in motion of legal machinery would seem 
a dangerous proceeding, and likely to do more harm than good in 
the rural districts, where the peasants are generally ultra-conserva- 
tive and local usages and prejudices are strong. This opinion, such 
as it is, was borne in upon me by various conversations with some 
of the most experienced inspectors, some of whom even went so 
far as to think that an amendment of the law would do but little 
good, and favoured other specifics. 
The personal Thus one of the best inspectors I met informed me 
In^pectora. ^^^^ under the old regulations he had set the law in 
motion against various parents. He had caused several to 
be fined and one actually to be put in prison. Complete failure 
attended his efforts. Rien n*a abouti. Feeling he was on the 
\vrong tack, he thought the matter over, and came to the con- 
clusion that evidently there were times and seasons when the 
peasants had really need of their children. He accordingly instructed 
the teachers to inform the parents that the inspector would always 
favourably entertain a request for leave of absence if the work was 
specified for which the children were required, such as pea-picking, 
etc. After eighteen years' experience he had found the system 
answer extremely well. Another way of keeping children at school 
was to discourage the teachers from presenting their pupils before 
twelve years of age for the certifcat. Let them tell the parents 
there was a distinct advantage for the child to remain at school, 
that the age between eleven and thirteen was the most important, 
and so in his circonsci-iption the custom was to present children 
l)etween twelve and tliii-teen. This suggestion is also strongly 
supported in the report of M. Cazes, who proposes to raise the legal 
age of the certificat to twelve. 
) Teachers. In the same report M. Cazes equally insists on the personal 
influence of the teacher being brought to bear on the recal- 
citrant parent. It is significant to note that this influence, 
according to the teacher at Carpiquet, who is a partisan of the 
idea, is much greater with the parents of those who have received 
some education than with those who are illiterate. M. Petit, the 
primary inspector at Argentan, was also strong on the personal 
influence of the teacher as one of the principal factors in the 
solution of the problem. The head teacher in the girls' school at 
Vimoutiers told me she always made a point of sending round 
an assistant to inquire about any child who was absent, or of asking 
the neighbours, and she foimd the system answer very well. At 
the same time, a regular system of official notification to parents 
of the children's absences, with fortnightly reports, would probably 
defeat the very aim for which it is proposed. The whole strength 
of the teacher's interference in the matter is that his action is a 
purely voluntary one. Another objection to the proposal is that 
K. j.aya yet another burden on the already hard-worked teacher.* 

* A preferable form of the proposal is that of the Academy Inspector of 
Corr^ze, who proposes in future to take into consideration, in questions of 
promotions, the efforts made by the teachers to improve the attendance at 
their school.-^Revue Fed., July, 1900.) (See Appendix II.) 
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It is interesting to note that some of the higher officials are in Half-time, 
favour of introducing some system of half-time. M. Le 
Chevallier, the Academy Inspector at AIen9on, entertains the idea 
of reducing the obUgatory age to twelve, with a system of half-time 
up to fifteen, just the period when education is most profitable. 
I trust I am betraying no secrets when I say he proposes shortly 
to lay a scheme to that efifect before the Conseil G^n^ral of the De- 
partment. It will be worth while watching the fortunes of this 
unconscious imitation of the Bobson Act in France, or rather im- 
provement on it. The proposed extension to fifteen, if successful, 
will be a mast interesting experiment. M. Peiie, the Academy 
Inspector in Loir-et-Cher, in his annual charge to the department, 
urges that the school period should be prolonged, and suggests 
one method of doing, this would be the adoption of the half-time 
school, whether for half the day or half the year— organised very 
differently to suit local needs and customs. This is actually, I am 
told, done in certain mountainous districts in France, where the 
half-day school is already a fact. p- 

This adaptation of the school to local needs is also m'ged by Adaptation 
M. Cazes in his report, which is really the digest and summary needs* 
of five m^moires on the subject. He also adds it is already 
clone in a large number of departments :— 

It conciliates thereby the exigencies of education with the real needs of the 
majority of rural families. These people at certain seasons, sometimes in 
autumn, more often in summer, can scarcely do without their children's 
assistance in agricultural work. There is urgent work which cannot be 
put off, and which imperiously requires the energies of the entire family. 
Tliese are respectable exigencies, which one must always take into con- 
sideration. Besides, the majority of rural families, except in certain specially 
favoured districts, live in a state of tight means, which does not go as far as 
actual want, thanks to the unremitting toil and spirit of thrift which are 
characteristic of the French peasant but, which is not the less real for that. 
We have not to examine here economic and scientific causes ; but it is a 
general fact that the majority of our rural population can only, by dint of 
toil and privation supply the principal needs of their existence. It is 
therefore a Necessity, at the same time as it is a duty, to conciliate two 
interests— the interest of living and the interest of self-education— with 
a view to being able to live better. 

M. Cazes further notes that in Germany, in order to conciliate 
the needs of the family with the school interests, the holidays are 
so disposed that the children can help their parents without inter- 
rupting their studies on that account. Thus, at the moment of 
the potato harvest in the Ehine provinces, the children I'eceive 
eight days' holiday .These are called the potato holidays (Kartoffel- 
ferien). M. Cazes continues : — 

The Academy inspectors have taken pains in their respective depart- 
ments to render the school practical in summer as well as in winter, in 
modifying, after consulting the teacher, and with the approbation of the 
council of the department, the hours of beginning and ending school, and 
the length of the school hours. In the same way they have advanced or 
deferred, according as it was necessary, the date of the holidays, in order to 
make them coincide as far as possible with the occupations of the country. 
.... Perhaps it would be better if the holidays were not given 
5342 o 2 
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Bimultaneously everywhere during the Biiine sewson, whatever may 
be theagriciiltural character of theregioD, but divided into two, and apreai) 
over the weeks during which the work of the field requires child labour. 
Such a measure would have another advantage, that of attaching the 
child early to the soil, in giving him the opportunity of taking a part and 
interesting himself in eour.try life, of having his share in these labours 
performed in cdlnmon, and which in our country districts have an element 
of joyfulness about them. (Extract from m^moire by M. Devinieux.) 

English oheervera, aud especially memberB of the Agricultm-al 
Educational Association, will, no doubt, be interested to team 
that there is a distinct movement in educational circles among 
the teachers as well as among those higher in I he scale to do some- 
thing for rural education in its widest sense. The whole jiaxsage 
is also ill other ways full of significance which should not be lost 
on English readers. 

And lastly, there is little doubt if the misaes des efoles ai-e more 
widely and liberally organised they may, at least as far as the indigent . 
children go, largely aid in winning back these waifs and stra>3 
to the school. According to M. Meslet, the Primary Inspectoi' of I-e 
Mans, many of these little patoura are miserably paid. They often 
receive no more than their keep, and 23 to 35 franca for their six 
months' ser\'i<'e. Were the caisses des Scales pro|>erIy organised 
one could give to the patents of those who were really indigent 
an indemnity sufficient to persuade them to leave their children 
at the school, though what the farmers would say who Uve in the 
districts where there are no hedgerows must be left to the imagina- 
tion. 

We in England have much the same dirticulties. although, as 
T hope to show, the rural problem is more or less different. Our 
iw on compulsory attendance is certainly at times faultilj^ ad- 
linistei-ed, because it comes into collision with the local customs 
nd prejudices, which are not always necessaiily based either on 
'uorance or greed, and because, at least in our big cities, the ques- 
ion is bound up with much deeper pioblema, not mei-eh' with 
he question of the feeding of himgry or staning school children 
lut with the whole problem of the attitude of the State towards 
IS pool' in general, a problem which is rarely, if ever, directlj' 
nooted, but which is raised every time the head of some struggling 
amily is summoned for not sending He little breadwinners to school. 
I asked in several schools about the punctuality of thecliildren, 
md heard but few complaints. However, in Indre-et-Loire at 
east, the academy inspector makes the want of it in the echoola 
he subject of a serious complaint in his report (1898) : — 

There is a lack of punctuality in a large number of pupils lu a great 
mmber of schools. Teachers are specially ordered to take the call-over at 
ihe right time, and at once mark the absentees. Owing to the lack of punc- 
lUality and to non-attendance, a quarter of the pupils do not derive half 
he profit tlipy oucht from their sojourn at school. (Shortened account.} 
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CHAPTER IV.— ORGANISATION AND CURRICULUM. 
Obqanisation of the State Schools. 

Primary schools are officiaUy divided into three grades or stan- The vours. 
dards— cowra ^mentaire, cours moyen, cours superieur— which are 
supposed to correspond with the ages 6-9, 9-11, 11-13. These 
divisions appear to be rather factice in country schools. The cour 
superieur is more ov less a blanks as the great bulk of the children 
leave after passing the certificat d'^vdes, which is regarded as the 
crown of the studies of the cours moyen. On the other hand, in 
many schools there is a cours prepardtoire, which precedes the cours 
eUmentaire, and these divisions seem to suit the work of the school 
to judge by a paper on the subject recently issued by the new society 
of " Amicales." The teachers are, of course, allowed to split these 
cours up into divisions, which are generally two in number, as a 
pupil stays, as a rule, two years in each cours. Promotion, how- 
ever, does not take place by years, as in Germany, but is at the 
teacher's discretion. 

Although the legal age of leaving is thirteen, the certificat exami- The Jeavinj 
nation is, as has been already stated, the signal for a general ®8^- 
exodus of the mass of the pupils. M. Petit, the Primary Inspec- 
t/or at Argentan, kindly gave me some interesting facts in support 
(»f his assertion that the majority of children in his circonscription 
go to work at twelve. When he enters an ordinary school of thirty 
0cholai*s he asks who are over twelve, and only thi-ee or fom' children 
lift their hands. As for the childi'en over thirteen, they are still 
more rare. In one canton of his circonscription, with 453 cliildreii, 
oidy nine boys out of 243 and two girls out of 210 are over thiiteen, 
while for the whole circonscription, with 7,121 children, only 157 
boys out of 3,894 and 69 girls out of 3,227 are over the legal age. 

In schools with a single teacher, my friend, M. Flamand, Primary The work of 
Inspector of Paris, informs me that those pupils who have gained yt^^f®^,^ '^^ 
the certificat ** double " the last year except in arithmetic, in 
which they do separate problems— that is, they go over the 
ground again, probably in a more thorough fashion. In many 
schools, however, one or two of these children are coached either 
gratis or for a small fee by the teacher with a view to entering 
the normal schools. In the large centres of population there are, 
of course, either cours compUmentaires (ex-standard classes) or 
higher primary schools (see pp. 181 and 182). 

According to the law, classes over fifty have a right to an Size of 
additional teacher. The population in most of the commimes I ^^*^^^- 
visited being on the ,down grade, the number of schools with an 
adjoifU, except in the small coimtry towns, was comparatively 
rare. The classes themselves in Orne, for three of the arrondisse- 
ments, average from between twenty and thirty for the mixed 
schools, and in the fourth (Domfront) from thirty to forty. 
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It waa in Ome that I heard of a master with eighty pupils without 
an assistant, while a neighbouring teacher with seventy was in a 
similar plight. The reason for this large population was the sudden 
influx of a large number of enfanta moralement ahandonniSy which 
the city of Paris plants out with such good results in the coimtry, 
and which number in all something like 50,000 ! These large 
classes under a siQgle teacher are not infrequently equalled and 
even surpassed in Brittany, where large famihes are the rule amonjz; 
the villagers. * This information I received from the assistant secre- 
tary of the Academy Inspector at Alen9on, who further assured me 
that the two schools I heard of were exceptions, and that not a 
tenth of the schools in the department, which were over fifty, were 
without an assistant teacher, and the greater niunber of these 
were only just over the legal limit. In the neighboiu'hood of Mosnes 
(Indre-et^Loire) I was informed that the average class was about 
forty. A teacher in the district told me he had been in charge of a 
school across the river of sixty boys. But the record school that 
I heard of was one of ninety-six boys, where the teacher had to 
struggle single-handed with only his ^mf e to help him with the needle- 
work. The reason of this unwonted size was that the commune 
was poor, and therefore unwilling to build a separate girls' school. 
It was in the same department that the inspector of Venddme, M. 
Fusy, told me the average of the classes imder him was between 
forty and fifty. Taking these and other data into consideration, 
it is probable that the average class in the districts I visited is rather 
under forty than over.f 

* In C6tes-du-Nord eighteen mixed schools have altogether thirty-seven 
" classes," and 2,143 pupils, or an average of 119 pupils per school. 

t The number for all France was 8,422 teachers with classes of over 50. 
The percentage of classes in France is 91*9 for classes of 50 and under, 
5*7 for classes from 51-60 (inclusive), 1*7 for classes between 61-70 
(inclusive), 0*5 from 71-80 (inclusive), and 0*2 over 80. 
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Messrs. Bonaparte Wyse and Hughes-Dowling, in their excel- Monitors 
lent report on Manual and Practical Instruction in France, ^jchools. 
state that "monitors are not employed in French schools/' 
I found them, however, in use in certainly three-quarters of 
the schools I visited, and more especially in the mixed schools, 
where it would almost surpass the wit of man to do without 
them. Many children arrive, as one teacher said to me, who 
do not know how to read and write, and were it not for enlisting 
some of the older children to teach them, the whole work of the 
school would come to a standstill. In fact, their existence is not 
only tolerated but even officially recognised. In the vivd voce of 
one of the candidates for the certificat d'aptitvde, the latter, in 
answer to a question as to how she would put out the work in a 
school where she was the only teacher, definitely assumed that 
she would have to employ monitors. These monitors are not, 
indeed, officially appointed. The top members of the highest class 
are generally but not invariably, told off in turn to take the juniors. 
They are, as a rule, only put on for the day, or at most for the week, 
and the greater number regard it as somewhat of an honour. In * 
the specimen time-tables* (pp. 89-94) these monitoi-s figure as aide 
(assistant). In one school (Mosnes), however, I found a regular 
monitor employed, as well as the emergency ones. I, unfortunately, 
forgot to ask whether he was remimerated, and at what rate. The 
school itself was a remarkable one in more ways than one. It 
was a boys' school with no less than 58 pupils, and the master was 
evidently an exceptional teacher. Still it seemed a very heavy 
t-ask to handle this crowd of scholars of all ages, ranging from 
pupils of thirteen to children who had only been a day or two in 
the school, and were as yet but half acclimatised. There is no doubt 
the work of the single-handed teacher in the mixed school is no light 
one, as in addition to the class divisions there are also divisions of 
subjects according to sex. A female teacher at St. Paterne told 
me that owing to this reason she has sometimes as many as four 
or live divisions going at a time. This did not prevent hei* fi'om 
api^earing thoroughly contented with her work. 

I subjoin a short excerpt from my notes, which desci-ibes a visit ^escnptioii 
to an excellent mixed school at Coquainvilliers, in the circon- school, 
scription of Pont TEveque. I have purposely left in many 
api)arently irrelevant details in the hope they may give back- 
ground and setting to the whole attitude of the average teacher 
towards the school and the neighbourhood. 

Coquainvilliers. — School building is situated on the high road from 
Lisieux to Pont TEv^que, facing the rich meadows of the Toiique. Behind 
rise^ a ridge whose verdant slopes are dotted with apple trees in full bloom. 
Schcx)l originally intended for boys, but with the decrease of the population 
the girls' school has been closed and the remaining pupils transferred to 
the boys* school. The teacher has thus seen his work doubled at a single 



* I have to thank M. Javary, Primarjr Inspector of Tours, for these 
specimen time-tables in use in Indre-wt-Loire. 
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stroke, but judging by the masterly way he has rearranged his teaching, 
it is not the children who have suffered. Present school population 42, 
out of a total population of 423, that is 10 per cent., against 20 per cent., 
the average in England, a terrible comment on the feeble natality. Cause 
of decrease in population not due to a decline among those engaged in 
agriculture, but to the closing of a bleaching factory, whereby eighty-four 
workmen were obUged to leave the commune. The works have never 
been reopened, which augurs ill for the fortune of the small manufacturers 
of the country. Under the old regime there were thirty-seven boys and 
thirty girls, the families of the artisans being larger than those of the 
peasants. 

No congregational school in the neighbourhood. Children generally 
come at five years old. Many Hve a long way off, some at a distance of four 
kilometres. These are usually the first to arrive. Teacher held evening 
classes during February and April, but had only three pupils. The dis- 
tances are too great. Most of those who attend are children who have 
gained the certificat. The commune is rich. Since the exodus of the 
artisans there are only the peasants left and they are all well off. Day 
labourers earn 3 francs 50 centimes a day during harvest, and 1 franc 
50 centimes at other times, but they receive their food, and in many houses 
the cellar is left open. Carpenters earn 2 . 25 francs, and gardeners 2 francs 
a day, food always included. Little real want ; only two poor families. 
The district essentially pastoral. » 

Most of the children lunch at the school. A good many parents pay a 
sou a day for the cooking of the children's food. The rest get it for nothing. 
There is no proper caisse de V^ole, but the bureau de bienfaisance, or 
village charity, gives the teacher 50 francs at Christmas to buy chausettes 
and sabots for the children. Being a grass country most wear clogs, as the 
wet meadows soon wear out the ordinary boots. 

The teacher has no difficulty with the school attendance, except as 
regards the distance some children have to come. If a child is absent 
he makes inquires, either through the postman or directly of the parents. 
His wife teaches sewing. She receives 50 francs from the commune, who 
also abandon to her the 15 francs the State gives as a grant in aid of these 
matters. 

School well lighted on both sides. There is a school Ubrary in full swing, 
and pupils subscribe a trifle a month to buy a new book or two and take 
in a school paper. 

Secretarial duties at the mairie rather heavy. They run to about one to 
one and a-half hours a day on an average. Pay, 200 francs. Work out of 
school amounts to about three hours. There are four divisions, teacher 
uses monitors a tour de role. 

The children who have been in the playground form up and march in 
marking time. Children quiet, orderly, and well behaved without being 
cowed or timorous. The top class starts with a sum on the board ; a girl and 
a boy severally explain its operations very clearly. It is hardly necessary 
to say that it deals with a concrete problem. Meanwhile the second group 
form up of their own accord into a reading circle round a monitor and read, 
but not too loud to disturb the others. Under the watchful eye of another 
monitor, whose solemn duties evidently impress him, the little mites at 
the far end of the room copy on to the blackboard each in turn 7 + 4=11, 
7 + 5 =» 12, etc., or write 510, 511, 512, etc. A cursory examination 
of the cahier de roulement shows that the writing is excellent and the books 
beautifully clean. An inspection of the children's cahier s leads to 
similar results. Scarcely a bad exercise book among the lot. Evidently 
a good all-round class. Children set to work without being told— a good 
sign. Master takes children of five and six and questions them on such 
totals as 6 and 8, 4 and 7. InteUigent answers, and children show a keen 
zest in the work. They also take places during the lesson. No very 
strong local accent. An orphan, recueilli par V^tatj reads words of four 
syllables without hesitation and shows his cahier^ which is very good. The 
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girls, according to the teacher, shine in French composition and the boy.« 
in arithmetic and science. The monitors for the day arrive before the clast- 
begins, put up the date, and get everything in readiness. Considering 
the visit was in every sense a surprise one, it was a real pleasure to see the 
children perform so well witliout any rehearsal whatever. 

At one time men were eUgible as director's of all types of Men or 
educational institutions, not excluding the ecoles materndles!* ""^^^^^^ 
But women are beginning to take their revenge to-day. This is for mixed 
noticeable in the case of the mixed schools, which, according to schools, 
the law of October 30th, 1886, should be managed by female 
teachers. One of the reasons is probably the slight shortage in the 
supply of masters, due to economic reasons. Owing to the male 
teachers being obliged to put in a year at military training, female 
teachers can be procured at an earlier age. They are also paid 
less in the higher classes. Their employment likewise results in the 
saving of a himdred francs a year to thp communes, which has to 
be found for the sewing mistress when the teacher is a man. I 
gathered a small sheaf of opinions on the subject, and I am sorry 
to say they were generally unfavourable to the employment of 
women. One critic declared that the children resented being under 
a woman ; another asserted that it was bad for the manliness of 
the boys. A male teacher was bad for girls, but a fenlale teacher 
was worae still for boys, as the boys' education was far more made 
or marred by the school and its influence than the girls', which 
* rather depended on the home life. Another adversary of the 
change enlarged on the difficulties that beset the solitary female 
teacher in the small out-of-the-way communes ; it was scarcely 
the place to send a lone woman.f On the other hand, there seems 
little doubt that for small children of both sexes a woman is cer- 
tainly a better, more patient, and sympathetic teacher than the 
average man. But the French primary school teacher is really 
charged with a civic mission. Can a woman, as a rule, dis- 
charge this as efiEectively as a man ? 

The Curriculum. 

(I.) Constitution and Methods. 
The law of the 28th March, 1882, sketched the curriculum for Origin and 
all grades of primary schools. The organic decree of January 18th, <^<^°^t^^"^^<^'"- 
1887, fixed the details of the prograimne for the elementary schools. 
It was to include "moral and civic instruction, reading and writing, 
the French language, arithmetic and the metiic system, history 
and geography, 'especially that of France, object lessons, and elemen- 
tary scientific notions, the elements of drawing, of singing and 
manual training, principally in their (!) appUcation to agriculture, 
railitiiry and gymnastic exercises.'' The curriculum, as we have 
seen, is divided into three stages— the cours eleTnentaire, coursmoyen, 
and cours sup^rieur. In addition, the programmes of the different 

* In Germany the heads of the primary schools for girls are men. 
t Another argument in favour of the male teacher is his greater aptitude 
for giving agricultural teaching, or starting evening classes or lectures* 
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subjects, with the exception of history and geography, are not 
successive, but concentric— that is, the pupils make their acquain- 
tance at the start with all the subjects in the programme, and simply 
widen the circle of their knowle^e of each in the succeeding covrs. 
The lower cours is that of initiation. The elementary notions of 
each order of study are presented to the pupils under their most 
familiar aspect, as much as possible by concrete examples. Special 
attention is paid at this period to the two indispeuBable tools of 
learning— reading and writing. The cours moyen has as objective 
the formation of a scientific basis of knowledge, and in the higher 
course the logical instincts of the child are to be especially developed. 
During this intellectual development of the pupil, neither his 
physical nor moral education is to be neglected, and alongside 
of the general education, and in many cases as a sort of logical deduc- 
tion or outcome of it, appears the practical side, represented by the 
drawing, manual training, and notions of agricultm*e and horti- 
culture inserted in the programme for boys, and by exercises in 
sewing and the notions of domestic economy for girls. The pro- 
grammes annexed to the regulations of 1887 do not contain a mere 
cut and dried list of subjects to be taught. They sketch out 
for each cours and each subject the order in which the ideas wDl 
l3e presented, the steps the instruction should follow, and the limits 
it should not exceed. The three chapters into which the cours 
are divided under the heading of physical, intellectual, and moral 
education are preceded by a preface of general instructions, in which 
the object of the instruction given, the spirit by which it should 
be inspired, and the methods for rendering it fruitful are deter- 
mined with great precision (seeEapport, R P.). These instructions 
were mainly due to the inspiration of M. Jules Ferry, who fmlJier 
recommended to the profession the excellent teaching directions 
of M. Greard. As the Rapport sur VEnseignement Primaire says, 
they have had a great share in forming the mind and character 
of those who have since been trained to the profession. 

Finally a model for school regulations was annexed to the decree 
of January 18th, to serve as a specimen for the composition of depart- 
mental regulations. This regulation has been adopted almost every- 
where in its original form, except with a few exceptions made to suit 
local requirements. It lays down the conditions for the admission of 
the children, for the protection of the school and the dass, for the 
order and length of the school studies, the hours of admission and 
dismissal, and of recreation, the question of the school furniture, 
discipline, leave of absence, etc. 
The tim*- Certain regulations are laid down for drawing up a 

t//omVc) satisfactory time-table, such as a proper allowance of intervals 
for recreation, the placing of the harder subjects in the 
morning, a daily lesson in la morale y and the division of the 
lessons on the French language in such a way that every 
day two hours are devoted to it. Scientffic teaching is allotted 
1 to IJ hours a day; geography and history, with which 
is coupled civic instruction, about one hour ; the teaching 
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of writing at least one hour in the elementary classes, with 
gradual reductions in the higher classes ; the teaching of drawing 
two or three lessons a week ; that of singing one to two hours a 
week ; that of g3innastic8 at least one performance every other 
day in the afternoon ; that of manual work, two to three hours 
a week. (For specimens of actual time-tables, see section on the 
organisation of the ciu-riculum, pages 89-94.) 

I had some difficulty in getting at a clear idea of the Extent of 
extent to which variety is permissible in the composition in the ' 
of the school time-tables. Of course, the fable of the time-table 
minister and his w^atch, which still does duty on so many 
English platforms, has long been exploded in France, but it is none 
the less difficult to ascertain the precise extent to which a teacher 
has a free hand in drax^'ing up the time-table. Thus at the outset 
of my voyage of discovery- I was assured by one inspector that 
the teacher enjoyed considerable latitude in drawing up his time- 
table, subject, of course, to the control of the inspectors ; and the 
impression I certainly received was that the teacher could not onl}' 
exercise his ingenuity in arranging the time of his lessons, but 
had also a limited choice in the number of hours he allotted to it. 
Later on I was assured that all the teacher could do was merely 
to arrange the order of the hours given to each subject, which were 
themselves rigidly fixed. The truth, according to another inspector, 
was that variety in the main (the Paris schools apart) does not exist ; 
only quasi-optional subjects were more or less dropped,such as physical 
exercises, manual work, and singing ; and this was borne out 
by another speaker, who said the number of regulation houi-s per 
week was thirty, and if everything were taught, it would take \\\i 
thirtv-thi-ee to thirtv-four hours. Evidentlv, therefore, some 
subj^its had to be sacrificed. From later investigations, I am led 
to believe that this view is probably the correct one. But the whole 
investigation is interesting, as showing how easy it is to get an 
incorrect idea from even intelligent persons, if one has not the 
opportunity of " taking a second opinion." 

According to the Rapport sur VEnseignement Primaire, the work The Flan 
of the school is divided up into ten months, with the quantum for p^SaStion 
each month duly " plotted out,'* the eleventh month, July, being of lessoni. 
reserved for revision. In some of the departments under observa- 
tion a modified edition of the State programme has been published . 
with notes and comments, as in Calvados. In Orne a similar 
pubhcation existed, but it was unfortunately out of print. The 
Academy Inspector assiu*ed me it differed but little from that 
of Calvados. I also secin^ed in Indre-et-Loire, through the kindness 
of M. Pe3'traud, the Academy Inspector, a most interesting 
programme that had been put together by the inspectors and 
teachers in Indre-et-Loire for all subjects, including agricultural 
teaching, about which I was told, with a spice of malice, 
the departmental professor was not even consulted. The 
notion of this "time schedule" is not so much to tie 
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down thie master to accomplish so much within each month, 
as to indicate the rate of speed, and at the same time emphasise 
the more important points on which stress must be laid. The 
rate of speed thus prescribed allows for revision throughout, as 
* every French lesson begins with a recapitulation of the preceding 
one, before new groimd is broken, while weekly, or at least fort- 
nightly "stocktakings" of the pupils' acquisitions in knowledge 
during the period are supposed to be provided for in the time-table. 
In addition teachers are advised to keep, and many of them do so, 
a note-book in which they record rough notes for their daily lessons, 
some of them giving a fairly complete precis of them, as well as 
having by them another for jotting down " happy thoughts " and 
" apt illustrations." The consequence is that the reading lesson, 
which formerly, it was generally supposed, could be "taken at 
sight," is now as much a subject of careful preparation as the others. 
Metliods. The methods in vogue have a double object in view : to give 

the .child the requisite quantity of intellectual baggage necessan^ 
for the social, political, and economic situation in which 
he has to live, and at the same time develop all his faculties. The 
motto, therefore, of the administration is not to teach much, but 
to teach well. Nan rmdta sed mvltum docere. The memory 
is not to be overloaded ; the intelligence, as far as possible, 
is to be brought into play. In subjects like French language and 
history, the mnemonic part is to be reduced to a minimum. The 
reading-book is made the centre of the teaching of French; the 
dictations are chosen rather for their literary or moral quaUties 
than for their orthographical intricacies. Recitations and read- 
ings, in which the structure of the language is studied as it comes 
under the reader's eye, have largely superseded formal grammar 
and analysis. By the Ministerial circular of 1891, the examiners 
for the certificat d'itudes were asked to lay less stress on minor mis- 
takes in spelling, and this year (1900) a Ministerial circular has been 
issued* which brushes aside a number of minute difficulties that 
the unscientific eighteenth century grammarians had discovered 
or invented, to the infinite reUef of the French schoolboy, and also, 
iDe it said, of the luckless candidates in French examinations on 
this side of the Channel, who have hitherto been examined, as a rule, 
on the extraordinary theor}" that the proper way to master a lan- 
guage is to begin by learning all the exceptions. In fact, an immense 
• effort has been made to render the schools really modern, and rid 
them of what may l^e called the mediaeval and scholastic element, 
with its dogmatic manner of teaching, its committing to memory 
of abstract formidce, its catechismal method of set question and 
answer. The keyword of French State education to-day is to de- 
velop the intelligence rather than the memory, though some of 

* At the time that this was written I was assured by the Minister of Public 
Instruction, M. G. Leygues, that a practical agreement with the French 
Academy on the moot points in the circular was in sight ; since then it ap- 
pears that the Academy has only yielded on a few points, which are em- 
bodied in a new circular that appeared in March, 1901. (See Appendix HI,) 
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the teaching seems still formed with a view of tiirning out intelli- 
gence of a general pattern, rather than to develop the individual 
intellect, or let it grow as it will, according to the pedeigogy at present 
in vogue in America. This " careftd of the type " spirit seems to 
come out in what appears at times to be a rather excessive polishing 
of the answers of the children, especially in the lack of encourage- 
ment given by the teachers to answers wLich are only half right, 
though their general orientation is correct. Such a straining after 
"letter perfection" is very noticeable in the revisions, when a 
child will often put things in its own way, which is p^ectly in- 
telligible, but not so '' finished '* as the teacher's. This hankering 
of the master after his own ipaissima verba comes perilously near, 
at times, the old mnemonic defects of learning by heart, and goes 
far to deprive the child of the pleasure and experience of getting 
at his subject which is one of the best ways of whetting his cmiosity, 
as he feels he is getting "* warmer," and also of the stimulus that 
arises from a sense that he is acquiring something of his own by 
his own efforts. Another point that struck me was that the brunt 
of the debate between the teacher and the class fell too much on 
the "front bench"" children, and especially on the top boy, who 
seemed at times to champion the learning of the whole form in 
a splendid isolation that recalled the Homeric use of ipKog. This 
tendency to take 8C4int notice of the Ijottomof the form is due, I was 
told, to the fact that the promotions are yearly, but as the average 
stay in a caura is two years, only half the form go up at a 
time, so that the back bench of one year becomes the front bench 
the next. The practice, however, is not general. At Ecommoy, 
in a very large class, the teacher ** took on" practically the whole form, 
and allowed no Koxfta irpotrufira at all ; while at Alen^on, in the 
excellent practising school attached to the ecole narmale for male 
teachers, the director told me he made a point of putting the worst 
children in the " forefront of the battle," with the prindpes and 
triarii of the most steady children to support them. * 

Books. — ^Except in the case of necessitous children pupils are 
obUged to buy their own books. The choice of any particular text- 
book rests with the teacher, as it is essential that all the members 
of the class should have the same book. (See Appendix IV.) 

(ii.) The Subjects. 
(a) La morale, 

A passing visitor cannot pretend to have an exhaustive first 
liand knowledge of the teaching of every subject in the curriculum 
in the country schools, for this is a point in which books and reportu 
are perhaps of less assistance in the way of supplementing one's 
stock of knowledge, or of giving an exact idea of what is bein^ 
done, than in other parts of school organisation. Yet, believing 
it was essential, in order to understand the working of the whole, 

*Tliis practice seems very common in the primary schools of Berlin, 
where the short-sighted or hard of hearing children, are generally placed 
in the front row, with the " duffers " directly behind them. 
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to get as much first hand knowledge as possible on the function of 
every part, I made it my business, when not listening to lessons on 
agricultiu^e, to be present at as many other lessons as possible 
dui*ing my all too brief stay in the schools. Such experiences 
are necessarily fragmentary, but, given in their proper place, may 
help towards a reconstruction of the whole in the reader's mind. 

Lartwrale. No subject has perhaps raised so much bitter discussion as 
the rrvorale, which may be regarded as the comer-stone of the 
enseignemeni lalque or the ecftle sans Dieti, as its opponents 
are pleased to call it, though th(\y apparent!}* overlook that the 
dewirs envers Dieu, or Vid/e de la Divinite, figure at least in some, 
if not in all, prograniniea. The subject is such a l)urning one, it 
naturally formed one of the five topics chosen to be discussed at 
the International Congress tliis year. The report of M. Payot on 
the subject is, to use a homely expression, as fiill of facts as an egg 
is full of meat, and one would like to quote it in extenso. 

During my visit in the provinces I was present at a certain number 
of morale lessons, and was agreeably surprised by the interest the 
children generally took in them. Whenever the teaching was 
practical, and bore on the daily life and ways of the school, or treated 
of some subject well within the ken of the children, it was easy to 
see the teacher possessed the ear of his audience. But if an abstruse 
cas de consdence was posed which required some subtlety to dis- 
entangle, or the teacher was too anxious to give a philosophic qr 
dogmatic air to his teaching by entrenching himself behind a barbed 
wire fencing of maxims and formulae, it was evident that even 
those childi'en who attempted to follow him were painfully re- 
peating by rote what he laid dow^i, but their hearts were far from 
him. Judging by what I saw and heard, it seems clear that the 
clevei- teacher does not seek to ply his pupils with any cut and dry 
system of lay theology, but rather treats all these particular lessons 
as the informal resume and logical exposition of what he is trying to 
teach at all liom-s of the day, in creating a moral atmosphere in his 
class, and making it a school for the will. To efi'ect this he imparts 
to his teaching as a whole a certain cast and coloiu'ing by a judicious 
choice of subjects for reading or dictation, avoiding, however, the 
** goodie goodie " and the ** namby pamby,'* and exercising great 
care not to overdo it, for morality is a sauce wliich requires careful 
dosing ; or he utilises in a similar fashion his history lesson, not to 
distort actual facts, but to put in their proper light and setting 
men and deeds, that the jingo writers of school histories are too 
often prone to ignore. But his supreme desire is always to render 
his moral teaching homely and practical, without being trite, and 
instead of attempting the vain task of turning out diminutive 
philosophers at the age of 12, crammed with a few sterile formulae, 
he leads his pupils from the narrow centre of duties towards self, 
to the wider circle of altruistic virtues, which round off the good man 
into a |2rood citizen, showdng them ever by concrete examples that 
if thrift is good, mutual assurance is better, or after explaining to 
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tiiem the merits of temperance, he enliste them in the civic cam- 
paign against alcoholism; or, going still fmther afield, unfoldf to 
them the raison d'etre of the Loi GramTaont against cruelty to 
animals, and reveals to them that even the lower creatm-es have 
certain rights vis-d^vis to man ; or, taking again his morality into 
his agricultural teaching, he points out the claim to protection 
possessed by those birds whose services are useful to mau. That 
the teaching in this respect is not always an idle thing, I myself 
met with a stiiking example. I was talking to a mnall boy at 
Trun, whom the master of the school kindly- told off to show me 
to an hotel. In the course of our conversation, I discovered that, 
although only 14, he was a keen sportsman. So, when he spoke 
of the numerous birds in his father's garden, 1 remarked to him : 
** I suppose you are always potting at them ? " " Oh, no," he said, 
" I never shoot the useful birds. They do no end of good." And 
when I asked if his ideas were shared bv the other bovs, he said 
that most of the boys in his school thought as he did. 

One criticism one feels inclined to address is t^at, in some teachers' Criticism, 
hands, too much emphasis appeal's to be laid on tKie individualistic 
virtues, to the detriment of the social duties, wliich ligm-e largely 
in the actual programme under the head of solidarite. If the 
teaching is to bear the full fruits of which it is capable, it must tend 
more to become a higher sociaUsm, not in any narrow or doctrinaii'e 
sense, but a socialism in which the sense of devotion to the State and 
to the community occupies a lai'ger place. Such, at least, was my 
impression, and it was apparently well founded, for this very point 
is brought out in the first of the propositions that the late Congress 
placed on its list, " that the new programmes direct all instruction Conclusions 
towards a social education." I make no excuse for giving the i-est in^J-national 
of the propositions and recommendations, which are so interesting Congress, 
as affording a remarkably clear conspectus of the real aims and 
methods of this so often ill-understood subject. 

1. Every question relative to religious teaching of a confessional 
nature is eliminated from the discussion of the Congress. 2. The 
aim of a * moral education " is to prepare in the child the honest 
man 'and the good citizen. 3. The teaching of " morals " rests 
on reason, that is on an enlightened conscience. It seeks to develop 
in the child the sense of sincerity, justice, goodness, and solidarity. 
It should be identical for boys and girls. It is independent of any 
rehgious confession without.being hostile to any. 4. Moral instruc- 
tion occupies the first place in the school. It is the object of a 
lesson or a conversation every day. It enters deeply into the teach- 
ing of all the other subjects. 5. The Congress considers that the 
one thing necessary in the child is to develop an energetic will, to 
give him the,coiu:age of right-doing, that courage which is rendered 
easy by the force of solid habits. To effect this, it is necessary to 
love him, to know him well, and render the teaching of morals 
attractive to him. In addition, it is necessary to seek to render 
children honest, courageous, and full of initiative, for an honest 
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man who does nothing is the accomphce of the evil he does not 
prevent. 6. The Congress, considering that we should bring up 
the child in such a way that he may later on be his own law-giver, 
considering that the child cannot be made better imless he co- 
operates voluntarily in his o^vn education, is of opinion that a liberal 
discipUne, which respects and loves the personality of the child, is 
the only one which can produce free men. 7. The Congress, con- 
sidering that, the younger the child is, the less enlightened is his 
conscience, and that there are cases in which the master cannot 
justify in the eyes of the child the order he has given, is of opinion 
that a liberal discipline does not exclude the principle of obedience, 
' but that the authority of the master ought gradually to efface 
itself as the conscience of the child grows— that it is only legitimate 
on condition of leading up the child to live one day under the sole 
authority of his conscience. 

The Congress makes the following propositions :— 

(a) That the new programmes direct all instruction towai-ds 

social education. 

(b) That laws be passed against the pornographic press, and 

against the exposure of indecent prints. 

(c) That all possible measures be taken to stamp out alco- 

holism. 

(d) That the pubUcation and the diffusion of works, simple, 

attractive, and of a high moral inspiration should be 
encouraged (such works to include tales, biographies, 
and romances), such works to be placed in libraries for 
schools and for adults. 

Summary. 't will be seen from the above that the State does not dogmati- 

cally lay down that its teaching is all suflicient and all sufficing. 
It leaves the whole question of the extra reUgious sanctions aftoixled 
by the different cults open ; there is nothing to prevent those 
parents who find the school morality insufficient from providing theu- 
children with the extra reUgious teaching two days a week if they 
think necessary. Some philosophers may ca\il at some of the 
propositions, and others regard the portion reserved to the principle 
of authority as somewhat scanty, considering the amoimt the 
majority of us are obliged to take on trust, whether in mimicipal 
or government matters, involving often expert knowledge to Which 
we can in no wise pretend, owing to the alarming complexity of 
modern life, so that if the school is to be the counterpart to real 
life, it seems necessary that a child should learn not only to imder- 
stand but to trust its master. Once again, to touch on a still deeper 
matter, the teaching of la morale intentionally omits any reference 
to a future life, and to its bearing on daily conduct. ,There are 
some who will regard this and similar omissions as fatal to the real 
efficacy of the instruction given ; others, on the contrary, will 
Rvmpatliise with the point of view of the French authorities, who 
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regard it as their duty to establish in the schools a form of moral 
instruction which is neutral in regard to questions of reUgious 
belief. *t 

Closely allied to the viorale is the instruction dvique, which aims Instruction 
at giving the pupil a few essential notions on " the political, adminis- ^^^^^' 
trative, and judicial organisation of France/' This side of the 
teaching is well illustrated by the collection of every-day docimients 
and papers, to which allusion has already been made in describing 
the ckbsse Tnodele at the Exhibition. It further aims at providing 
the elements of a civic education in inspiring in the pupils a love 
of theii' country and of the Republic. Being a somewhat abstract 
subject, it is often omitted from the cours el^mentaire. It might 
probably be advantageous to suppress it as a separate subject, and 
attach it to the morale, which already shows tendencies of assimi- 
lating it. 

* The morale for girls has already been treated of in the r/*ww/ given of 
the eloquent lecture of the academy inspector for Loir-et-(Jher at a 
Teachers* Conference. There is certainly nothing to take away from it, as 
it stands, nor would there have been much to add, if space had allowea of 
its being given full (see page 28). 

t The following quotation, from a remarkable paper on the " Educational 
Lessons of the Paris Exposition," in the Educational Review (New York), 
September, 1901, by Miss A. Tolman Smith, my fellow juror on the Primary 
Jury, will help to illustrate and confirm my impressions of the teaching 
of " la morale " ; — " An immense impetus ias recently been given to 
moral and civic instruction. These subjects were indeed placed at the 
head of the progranmie in 1882, but for a long time they found only formal 
recognition. Suddenly they have become the centred subjects. Every- 
thing else is subordinated to them or permeated by them. They are not 
to be taught in a cold didactic spirit, but in a manner to excite the imagina- 
tion and the heart. In the official instruction the teacher is urged to inspire 
in the child the same regard for the notion of God as is excited when it is 
brought to his mind under the different form of religion. * Teach the 
cluld,' says the ministerial circular, ' that the sincerest form of homage to 
the Divine is obedience to the laws of God as they are revealed to his con- 
science and to his reason.' Thus the ideal self is exalted above the material 
self. Insensibly, also, the teacher is drawn to a fuller appreciation of the 
child's nature ; for to children the ethical, the idea in all its aspects, is 
much nearer than the material and the industrial. The child's mind is 
not scientific in its action, but philosophic in the naive sense of the word ; 
and the school is most effective when it approaches him through his 
innate sympathies." 
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APPENDIX. 



The icole la September, 1900, an Irish Catholic paper attacked the enseignement 

laique from la/lqtie in France, and declared that " the present generation of children 

the Catholic are little better than pagan. They sneer at religion, delight in insidting 

standpoint, priests and nuns, and are steeped in every kind of immorality." This 

statement was challenged by the editor of the " Tablet " (who has kindly 

permitted me to make use of the article, appearing December 8th, 1900, 

from which this resume is taken). Thereupon the editor of the Irish 

Catholic paper explained, in the most straightforward manner, that he would 

be reluctant to confirm some of the charges made, especiallj' that of insxdting 

priests and nuns, which he believed to be utterly groundless. He added that 

during the six or seven years he had spent in France, almost exclusively 

among French people and French students, he had visited many parts 

of the country, always wearing his clerical dress, yet he had scarcely a 

recollection of any insult ever offered to himself or to any priest or student 

of his acquaintance, though he had at times come in for a certain amount 

of rough chaff in the way of being greeted with onomatopoetic cries 

of QtMi, quoi I — a mode of salutation to which those in clerical dress 

are at times subjected. Wisliing to learn the effect of the secularised 

schools on the moraUty of young people in France, he wrote to sundry 

friends among the French clergy living in different parte of the country, 

and asked the following questions : — 

Three ques- 1. Are the schoolmasters and schoolmistresses appointed by the 

tions. Government of the French RepubUc hostile to the clergy and to 

the Christian faith of the children of France ? 

2. Do they encourage the, children to show disrespect to priests and 

nuns, and is such disrespect common ? 

3. What is the effect on the morality of youth of the education given 

in the primary schools ? 
The replies, "j^j^e replies, coming as they did from Catholic sources, are, as might 
be expected, naturally somewhat severe on the ecole laique, though their 
condemnation of it is by no means universal. Yet when one considers 
they were written by members of a community which has seen 
tself deprived of its ancient suzerainty over the schools, one will 
willingly admit that, whatever may be the truth of their allegations, the 
tone, or even the undertone, of these letters is studiously moderate. To 
English readers, who are apt to ascribe to all French Catholics the un- 
seemly violence of La Croix, these documents should come as a very 
pleasant surprise. 

Unfortunately, lack of space forbids of printing them in full. An 
attempt will therefore be made to give brief summaries and extracts from 
the letters, as far as they bear on the question. The first is from a vicaire 
of St. Augustine, in Paris. After asserting that the laicisation was made 
with an object hostile to religion, in the sense of excluding all forms of 
religious instruction from the school, the writer makes the remarkable 
statement that, as things are, " I do not believe that it must be said gene- 
rally that all the masters and mistresses of the ecoks laiques are hostile 
to the clergy or the Christian beliefs of the French people, nor that they 
encourage the children to be wanting in respect towards the priests. It 
would be equally unjust to maintain as a general thesis that the 
teaching given in these schools injures the children from the moral point 
of view." A second letter from a cur^ in the Pas de Calais states : " Our 
acad'^my inspectors, as well as all our teachers, male and female, are. above 
all, opportunists ; that is to say, they regulate their behaviour according 
to the exigencies of the people among whom they find themselves. If 
the population is C-hristian and church-going ipratiquante), they show 
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themselves Christian, and even go to church. If not, not." The writer 
complains that even those of the teachers ^' who remain sincerely Christian 
have one and all the esprit univ&rsitaire^ which is always hostile to the 
' free schools * {eiueignefnent Zi6re), and which they necessarily communi- 
cate to their pupils. ... A very small number of male teachers, 
and only a handfiil of female teachers, up to the present at least, 
are, and show themselves, hostile to the Christian (beliefs. The bulk of 
the others preserve their faith, and more or less their religious habits. 
In respect to the clergy, in the eyes of all the male teachers, and of 
nine-tenths of the female teachers, they are really the adversary, the 
enemy. The teacher is embarrassed at having to reckon with them, 
and at bottom dislikes them." The writer does not beUeve the 
practice of inciting the pupils to insult the priests is prevalent. There 
arc cases in which teachers, in a momentary fit of anger or from 
accountable (motive) discontent, have stirred up (lanc^ their pupils 
against the parish priests. As a rule the clergy are never ansulted by the 
village children ; when it happens at all, which it does rarely, it is by 
street urchins in populous centres. From the moral standpoint, the 
writer thinks there is no doubt about the harm done by the manuels 
civiques. They teach the children that it is lawful and advantageous to 
pursue worldly pleasures, such as balls, etc. The conduct of the teacher 
is not always a good model for the pupils. It produces at times '' deplorable 
effects." The third letter, which comes from Savoy, states that " the 
official schools cannot be considered as absolutely bad. Whatever may 
be the personal opinions of the masters and mistresses of these schools, we 
have no reproach at all to make of them for a lack of respect which polite- 
ness, as much as Christian charity, would reprove. Here and there some 
village teacher may carry on an underhand war against the cur^^ but 
in front of his pupUs he avoids any outbreak (^cart) liable to bring him 
into bad odour with our people, who have remained profoundly Catholic. 
. . . The hostiUty of the official teaching to Catholicism is much less 
in the schools for girls. . . . These observations apply principally to 
primary education. In the lyc^es the ministrations of the priest have 
free exercise. In the faculties (universities) there exists a regime of perfect 
liberalism." The fourth correspondent, who writes from the centre of 
France (Nifevre), speaks of the complexity of the question. No fixed rule 
can be drawn about the teachers' behaviour. There are some communes 
and departments where the lay teachers have morning and afternoon 
prayers, teach the Catechism, etc. There are others in which the lay 
teachers observe the strictest reUgious neutrality in their teaching and 
conduct towards the children. There are others, again, w^here the lay 
teachers are hostile to the clergy and to catholic beUefs. The writer 
attributes this diversity to what he calls V anarchic gouvemmentale, 
due to the varying influences of different parties with the Govern- 
ment of the day and the instability of the parliamentary majority. A 
fifth correspondentj from the west (La Rochelle), alleges that in his depart- 
ment the lay schools are generally bad, and the teachers, as a rule, are 
hostile to the clergy ; yet even this writer adds, " I do not believe that 
there are many who would venture to encourage the children to ridicule 
the priests or insult them. In an underhand fashion, and by malicious 
insinuation^ there are perhaps some who go almost as far as that. I 
beheve such cases to be very rare." One correspondent alone, whose name 
the editor, for intelligible reasons, does not publish, gives a practically 
unfavourable verdict. The recruitment of the lay teachers is detestable 
from the Catholic point of view. A professing Catholic finds it hard to 
get on in the profession. The education at the normal school is no less 
regrettable ; there is neither chapel, almoner (chaplain), nor prayers. 
The writer makes the somewhat incomplete remark that the teachers are 
appointed by the prefects, ignoring thereby the role of the academy 
inspector, and dilates on the political influences that are thus brought into 
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play.QThe morale taught is without sanctioii*; the ^ tone in the com- 
munal schools is lower than in the " free schods/* owing to the presence 
of foundlings, pauper children (enfanU moralement ahandonnes), etc. 
"It is difficult to give figures for morality ; for crimi|iality it is far easier, 
and even the official publications are obliged to admit that there is a 
formidable difference between the children from the communal schools 
and those from the religious schools/' * The writer adds : " The teaching 
of la morale naturelle ou civique is generally nil, according to the admission 
of university inspectors, while the books the teacher is obliged to put in 
the hands of the pupils .... contain for the most part the most 
violent attacks on religion." 

There is obviously much that the supporters of the ecole laique would 
naturally challenge in these letters, especially in the last, which forms, in 
fact, a very convenient rhume of the case as it is generally put against the 
ecole laique. It will, no doubt, be noticed that not a few of the charges 
made have already been touched on or hinted at in the section dealing 
with the teaching of la mxyrale. One may also, perhaps, point out that 
the word " hostile " implies in these letters several degrees of meaning, 
ranging from the sentiment of "he that is not with us is against us " to 
downright enmity, just as the word " religion " in the above passages is 
sometimes used to denote merely the Roman Catholic religion, while in 
others it seems capable of a wider significance. Things are obviously in 
a transition state in France. The reUgious difficulty is admittedly the 
fundamental problem, and Hotspurs are always to be met with on either 
side of any great question. If reference is made to the section on the 
position of the teacher as regards the religious question (page 38), it will 
be seen that in respect of hostility the other side have also something to 
say. The most satisfactory point in the whole correspondence is that, 
however much the teachers may differ fundamentally from the priests, 
there is no evidence to show that any general attempt is made by the 
teachers to transform what is at bottom a conffict of principles into a 
conffict of persons. 

* I have not been able to find statistical authority for this statement, 
but those who desire further information on this point will find the whole 
([uestiou treated at length in the Rapport E. P., pages 292-3 : the various 
causes of the increase in crime are discussed ; it is pointed out that tlie 
criminality among children is in inverse proportion to the attendance 
at school, and it is directly stated that *' despite the accusations inspired 
by the sectarian spirit, *the ecole laiqv£ cannot be rendered responsible 
for the increase in crime and ^dce." Those who wish to look further 
into the matter may consult an article by the well-known philosopher, 
M. Tarde, in the Revue Pedagogique of March 15th. 1897. "Is it/' he 
asks, "among the regular scholars or among the cnildren enrollea but 
not present that the personnel of the houses of correction is recruited? 
The registers of the latter inform us. We ascertain that on tJieir 
entrance into these establishments the youthful delinquents disclose an 
ignorance much higher in proportion to that of honest children of the 
same age. I find in the penal statistics (1893) that only 2% of the 
boys have received a good primary education, and that 36 % are com- 
pletely illiterate. Thus one could say that the criminality of minors is 
in inverse ratio to their attendance at school, and it is proved that the 
latter, whether public or private, when they attend regularly, restrains 
them, be it admitted in an insufficient manner, but to a certain extent, 
on the road to crime." 
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(6) The three R*s.— Drawing. 

• 

To judge by the alarmist reclames of the professors of caligraphy Writing, 
at the Exhibition, writing in the French State schools is going 
to the dogs. This was not, however, my impression from the 
majority of schools I went into. In the first three of the depart- 
ments under observation the writing was imiformly good ; the 
weakest I saw was in the neighbourhood of Tours. The attitude 
of the children at work was generally good. They did not stoop 
and pore too much over their work. Of the various styles, the 
upright writing seems to be gaining groimd, and it certainly has 
the advantage of being the most legible. There seems to be more 
paper work in the French schools than with us, and this impression 
was confirmed by the experience of an English student teacher 
I met at Caen who had got leave to pass a year in a French train- 
ing school. He seemed thoroughly satisfied with French hospi- 
tality. The fact seems worth mentioning here, as with the growing 
need for teachers who possess more than a smattering of foreign 
languages, a stay in a French normal school seems an excellent 
training. 

Several teachers laid considerable stress on mental arithmetic, Arithmetic 
at which some of the children showed themselves very expert. 
The arithmetic itself is not taught on the cookery-book system 
of putting an example on the board by way of recipe and 
getting the children to do a certain number like it, till the par- 
ticular process to be acquired has been drummed and drilled into 
the form, but an effort is made from the outset to give the child 
certain notions alx)ut numbers, and build up the idea of addition, 
subtraction, etc., from these. The abstractness of the subject 
has been further reduced by the practice of making the children 
always handle concrete quantities, the majority of the subjects I 
saw upon the blackboard being questions connected with agri- 
culture or housekeeping. On seeing the children so at home in 
the metric weights and' measures, one regrets to think that pur Metric 
little ones have still to struggle with poles and roods and pecks and ®y®^®"^- 
bushels. The metric sjrstem has, further, the great advantage of 
introducing to the child the scientific notions of superficies and 
volume which are connected with the concrete 'measures of area 
and capacity— notions which are hopelessly obscured in our kaleido- 
scopic method of measiu'ement, in which gills are metamorphosed 
into pints, pints into quarts, quarts into gallons, at which point a 
new bifurcation comes in for wet or dry measurements which is 
hopelessly unscientific. Amid these successive transformations 
any idea of there being such a thing as a scientific irnit of dimensions 
must be entirely lost to the child, and he can never rise beyond the 
idea that measures are a mere affair of pots for wet things and pans 
for dry. The rendering the metric sj^tem compulsory in the Code 
has been a great step forward. Perhaps in ten years* time we may 
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entertain reasonable hopes of rendering it compulsory generally. 
It is interesting to note that arithmetic, in the opinion of most 
* teachers^ is the subject girls take least kindly to, while in essay 

writing they usually beat the boys. 

Ortho- " The dictation— the favourite exercise of many masters— is 

graphy. only slowly losing the first place it has so long occupied m the 

teaching of French." This remark^ of the Academy Lispector s>i 
Indre-et-Loire is addressed to his own department. It has pro- 
bably a considerably wider application. Still there has been a 
strong reaction against the standard formerly set by the certificat 
(Tetvdes, which might have led a stranger to suppose that the candi- 
dates, as far as spelling went, were going to take up literature as a 
career. The two orthographical reforms already alluded to have 
somewhat damaged this illusion. Spelling has at last been put in 
its place, and the bad custom of giving pupils words to spell that 
they have never seen is fast disappearing, 

Reading. Owing to the terminations of French words, reading books 

in French in one syllable are fortunately impossible. On the 
other hand, if syllables are divided in the text, the number of 
syllables matters little, especially in French, where whole phrases 
are coupled together like a single word. French children learn to 
read in six or eight months, as the pronunciation, after one has 
mastered the syllables which are mute, is practically regular. The 
Academy Inspector of Indre-et-Loire makes a gi'eat point of teachers 
reading clearly. He is not against collective reading, provided 
that each word is clearly scanned. In one school I visited the 
children had a quaint fashion of taking up the reading one after 
another at the exact point their predecessor stopped at. They dis- 
regarded all such minor danger-signals as commas and semicolons, 
and even fullstojDS failed to pull them up. Perhaps they fancied 
it was poetry, as they breathed for preference at the end of the 
line. But I venture to think this was a very isolated case. The 
chief fault of the children, as far as I could see, was the absence of 
liaison. The pronimciation was also rather molle, especially in 
Sarthe. Recitations are fairly numerous, and generally well 
done As already stated, the reading lesson is made the point 
de depart for grammatical and other questions. Thus, in a fable 
that a cliild of twelve years of age recited from La Fontaine, the 
inspector questioned him on the gist of the story, made him para- 
phrase or give synonyms for one or two unusual expressions, asked 
him to parse a word or two, and explain a few grammatical diffi- 
culties. He wound up by demanding of the pupil the names of 
• one or two rhetorical figiu^es illustrated by the fable ! In another 
school an inspector turned the reading lesson into a general infor- 
mation lesson. 

Composition. ^ ^^'^ lower classes there is a growing tendency to keep 
reading and writing together. The principle is xmdoubtedly a 
soimd one. From a spelling point of view, the hand should 
copy as soon as possible what the eye has visualised. Nor is 
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the auditory memory neglected; the reading leseon is largely 
utilised for verbal recitation, for the acquisition of vocabulary, 
and for practice in oral narration, which are the first steps 
towards regular composition. Well directed, this practice of 
oral narration proves no inconsiderable aid in promoting and 
directing the flow of the pupil's ideas when he arrives at 
regular essay writing. This helps to solve the chief difficulties 
for yoimg children in all countries— "to have ideas and to 
find expression for them/' Further aid is, however, necessary 
on the part of the teacher, especially in instructing the children 
how to write something that has a beginning, a middle, and 
an end. Some teachei-s place a model essay on the board, which the 
pupils read, mark, learn, and inwardly digest. The model is then 
effaced, and the children start writing, but it is often rather an 
exercise of memory than of inteUigence. One of the best 
systems I came across was that of the head teacher of Beaumont- 
en-Sarthe, who adopted the collective method. Taking a subject 
like " Conscience," for instance, he asks every pupil his idea upon it, 
and probably elicits by "leading" questions anything not given 
directly by the class. All these ideas are \\Titten as they are received 
on the blackboard. This corresponds to the phase of invention. 
Then with the help of the children he classes them in their proper 
order (= disposition), and finally polishes the expressions (=locu- 
tion). A truly excellent plan where all the children co-operate 
throughout, both in supplying materials and labour ! 

I saw but little drawing, which is probably neglected in most Drawing, 
riu'al schools, as it is an alternative subject at the certificate 
with agricultm*al education. The report of the Academy Inspector 
of Indre-et-Loire confirms this impression. On the other hand, 
in the towns it appears to be well taught, according to the same 
document. It is worth noticing that the use of ruled paper for 
beginners in drawing is rapidly going out, even in the rural schools. 

(c) Geography and History. 

The teaching of geography commences with elementary Geography, 
notions of the world and the globe, and the natiu'e of a map. 
It then comes back to what forms the starting point in 
German and English schools —the school building and its environ- 
ment ; for we think that geography, like charity, should begin 
at home. Map-drawing does not commence till the cours^ moyen. 
It is made. a fairly strong point of. The terrible ignorance of the 
French in 1870 of the physical featiu*es of the coxmtry has led to 
a strong insistence on this point. In the few lessons at which I 
was present sufficient stress did not seem to be laid on physical 
featiu'es and their intimate relation with social and economic results. 
I find this criticism repeated in the report of the Academy Inspector 
of Indre-et-Loire. I saw occasionally maps of the commtme, canton, 
and department hanging in the schools ; many of them were the 
work of the teachers themselves. But, as the same authoritv 
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History. 



Reforms 
in the air. 



Qbeerves, every school ought to possess them. They make for local 
patriotism, and bring home to the child in the most concrete manner 
the notion of what " earth knowledge " means. In the same report 
the promenade scolaire is also insisted on. Its value for agricultural 
teaching is obvious. At the same time, teachers are encouraged 
to study the geography of the moment— i.e., of the Transvaal or 
China. It is impossible to teach the geography of the whole world, 
and the French progi;amme frankly- recognises the difficulty by 
thrusting the geography of all the countries except France and 
her colonies into a few lessons at the end of each school year. The 
ordinary school maps are usually boldly printed, but rather small 
in proportion to the size of many of the class-rooms. In one school- 
room I went into the map was so far from the bottom of the class 
that even the boldest lettering was indistinct. Some of the most inte- 
resting maps are those of the departments which represent the 
particular cultivation and industries of the various districts. 

Geography on the one side gives its hand to physical 
science ; on the other it is regarded by French educationists as the 
complement of history. In some depai'tments the concentric 
method (see above, p. 98) which prevails in other subjects is adopted 
in history, instead of the successive— that is, the same ground is 
ploughed over a second and even a third time, but with a deeper 
share. Here, again, the few lessons I was present at seem to some 
extent to fall imder the following criticism of M. Javaxy, inspector at 
Tours :— 

Facts accumulate in the memory of the child without order or perspective. 
All remains confused on the same plane, the essential facts as well as those 
of secondary importance, the nomenclature of which is a burden to the 
course. 

French history, as it is generally wTitten, with its glorious 
facade of miUtary exploits— too often, alas ! leading nowhere— seems 
to be a particidarly difficult subject to teach. For inculcating 
patriotism there is enough and to spare. No country is richer in 
this respect, with its long bead-roll of heroes from Vercingetorix 
downwards, but to an English reader at least these wars and rumours 
of wars appear to take up a disproportionate place on the canvas, 
and the history of the social and economic greatness and grandeur 
of France, which to the student of human progress seems to be the 
most indestructible portion of her fame, does not always receive 
the attention it deserves, except in a few books like the ''Petite 
Histoire du Peuple Fran9aise," of M. Lacombe. For if history 
touches geography on the one hand, it is intimately bound up 
with civic education on the other, being the archives of the 
divine tribunal, in which may be read not only the decision of the 
God of battles, but also the record of the issues of the social and 
economic efforts that a nation Uves by, while its political lessons 
are too obvious to be insisted on. These purely personal impressions 
have lately been confirmed, and, indeed, surpassed, in a special 
report I have lately come across, prepared for the recent teachers' 
conference at Paris. The report begins by insisting that in a country 
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where universal suffrage prevails, and where the destinies of the 
nation are confided to those elected by the choice of the citizens, 
the future elector needs to be thoroughly enlightened in his rights 
and duties. The rdle of history is not " the dry enumeration of 
brilliant feats of arms, of sanguinary defeats, permanent c\ilt of 
war and hatred, it is not the history of wars or of the court, but 
the history of all and of every day, the history of daily life and its 
trials, the history of work, of social progress, of mankind." The 
teaching of piu^ly national history is insufficient for the educa- 
tion of the citizen of the modem repubUc. " It ought to be com- 
pleted by succinct and precise general notions on the events of the 
poUtical, social, moral, religious, and material history of humanity." 
This seems rather a large order. But if it goes too far in demand- 
ing impossibiUties of the primary school, it is a fault on the right 
side. And after all, it is only an amplification of the general in- 
structions laid down by the Conseil Sup^rieur on the teaching of 
history, which recommend the imparting of some knowledge of 
antiquity and the progress of civilisation, and in addition to the 
national history, that of other peoples', in as far as it throws light 
on and completes the history of France. The report goes on to 
quote M. Seignobos on the incompleteness of a history dealing only 
with wars and political revolutions, and the need of some sort of 
continuous social histor}'. M. I^visse is also cited on the utility 
of showing the workings of the indestructible energy of a people 
which has recreated its forces and founded in a few years a colonial 
empire, and lastly, quotations are given from M. Aulard, who urges 
that the effecte of the Revolution, not merely in Paris, but in the 
provinces, nay, in the commime itself, should be brought home 
to the children by various means, including the research of con^ 
temporary documents by the teachers themselves. This suggestion 
has been very largely adopted by the thousand or so writers of 
village monographs at the Paris Exhibition. To give history a 
more prominent place in the curriculimi, the rapport suggests its 
inclusion among the compulsory subjects of the certificat The 
object of history teaching is to be " civic education." With the 
aim in view, it is proposed to make jettison of the lists of dynasties 
and recitals of war, in order to set in their place essential facts and 
landmarks, to retain only such typical anecdotes as are true ; to 
add to them a running commentary on civilisation, and to encourage 
the CTilt and worship of heroes so necessary to a democracy. 

(<i) Manual Training^ Gymnastics, Militai^ Exercises, Singing. 

Manual training has been largely described by Messrs. Bonaparte 
Wyse and Hughes-Dowling in their report, but, as they assert, it 
is practically a dead letter in the provinces, or at least in the rural 
schools. The academy inspector of Indre-et-Loire ea/tegorically 
states that it only, exists in that department in the higher primary 
schools for boys, and asks if some of the simple and practieal exer- 
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ciaeB of the official programme are not within the means of all schools 
to imdertake. In one or two cases teachers told me they did a little 
paper-folding and cardboard work, as at St. Aubin's (Calvados). 
I encoxmtered one teacher at St. Aventin (Indre-et-Loire) who had a 
small bench for practical work, at which he makes models of barrels 
and such things as are required by vine growers or agriculturists. 
The children watch him while at work and try to copy what he 
makes at home. Above all, he teaches them how to mend tools 
and implements, a very useful thing for the French peasant, who, 
being of an economical tiun, always tries to do his repairs himself. 
I fancy it was from this teacher, though I am not quite sure, I 
heard the story of some travavx maTvuds in carpentry being given 
out to the children of a certain commime to finish at home. The 
school authorities were delighted with the progress of the children 
until they discovered the village carpenter was making a hand- 
some thing out of doing the children's work for them. But^ as 
a rule, I foiind the travaux manuds is one of those subjects that 
has not caught on in the country. To begin with, many communes 
are poor and decline to make the necessary outlay. Then the 
programme is already full enough, and what manual work there 
is, is rather done in the teacher's garden or in the champs d* ex- 
perience. Moreover, as one teacher told me, a little learning is a 
dangerous thing, and a little manual training, unless on the right 
lines only gets the pupils into bad habits, which, a wood-cutter 
friend of his told him, only makes them worse apprentices than 
children who know nothing. 

Gymnastics I came across gynmastics and military diill in one or two 
drUl""*^^'^ schools. But their necessity is not so apparent in the country as 
in the towns. As one * teacher's wife remarked, her husband 
teaches these things, but they are really unnecessary, the children 
get sufficient exercise in tree climbing (it was a "forest" com- 
mune). Other teacheiH said they found the children had enough 
exercise in trudging to school and back without putting them 
through a lot of military drills. Most of the younger teachei's 
hold gymnastic certificates. The term itself seems somewhat 
elastic. In some departmental programmes the promenade 
SCO aire is'^ranked under the heading of g3manastics. The number 
of g3rnmasiimis in France and Algeria actually decreased between 
1892 and 1897 from 6,234 to 5,140, owing, no doubt, to the 
law which rendered teachers liable for all accidents on the spot. 
" La crainte des responsabilites en cas d accident paralyse le zele 
de certains instituteurs pour ce genre d'exercice." (Official 
Statistics, page xlv.) 

Singing. Singing in nearly all the schools is learnt by ear. According to 

several witnesses, it is rather neglected (IdchJ) in the departments 
under observation. The mxisical parts of France are rather the 
east and the south. 
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(III.) Subject Groups. 

(a) The Enseignement Manager. 

The most important subjects of all, from the rural point of view, 
are the teaching of domestic economy in all its branches to girls, 
and instruction in scientific notions, especially those relating to 
agriculture, for boys. 

Domestic economy in its large sense implies the education Domeatic 
of the young girl in the manifold duties of the house- ^^^^^'^y* 
hold. As Mdlle. Bres points out in her report to the International 
Congress on Primary Education which discussed this subject, 
it really embraces, over and above the looking after the home, the 
practical work of no less than five caUings— the dressmaker, the 
sempstress, the washerwoman, the ironer, and the cook— not to 
mention the outdoor duties of the housewife in the garden 
and on the farm. Some even would add the hygiene and bringing 
up of children, no unimportant matter for a class in which every 
elder sister has more or less to play the nurse. 

As a matter of fact, sewing is still classed in Sewing. 
French schools, as in English, as a separate aubject, 
and as such may therefore be taken apart. One of the 
teachers I spoke to on the subject told me she devoted six hours 
a week to it, the brdinary programme allowing for about three. She 
managed to have this amount done by getting the girls to work out 
of hours, beginning directly after dinner. Her idea was to make 
the girls bonnes mSnageres, At the girls' school at Mosnes I 
saw some interesting albums containing work done by each 
child and taken home by her to show her parents, with descrip- 
tions of the work on the opposite page. The use of these " huzzif " 
note-books, though not unknown in other schools, might be still 
more widely introduced into needlework classes. The time 
devoted to sewing in this school amounted to half an hour a 
week, but the pupils also worked at home. 

In writing on the subject of domestic economy proper, Domestic 
Messrs. Bonaparte Wyse and Hughes-Dowling state that " it ^oper*^ 
cannot be said that the training of girls in household occupa- 
tions is yet very widespread in France. In the provinces very 
little beyond a book lesson once a week in domestic economj' 
is given ; in the town schools practical work hardly exists." At one 
school I visited I found the children receiving a lesson on the needs 
of keeping furniture clean, which was followed by a quasi-moral 
one on the duties of an elder sister. Both seemed practical enough. 
The worst lesson I ever heard was in a State school which was not 
yet laicised, the teacher gave a lecture on cooking a fowl, which 
it was painfully evident was taken from a book. This was followed 
by a set of questions, from which it was clear most of the children 
had only retained half the directions. It is to be hoped, for the 
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llesolutions 
of the Inter- 
national 
Congress. 



peace of mind of the future households they may have to preside 
over, they will quickly forget the other half. It is only fair to add 
that the inspector who was present was furious at this exposition 
of learning recipes by heart. Another mistress told me she con- 
centrated her teaching on personal and household cleanliness. 
But nowhere did I come across anjrthing Uke practical work either 
in laundry or cooking. 

It is true that the standard of cooking in France is relatively high, 
and, as far as my experience goes, it is certainly above the average 
among the peasants. I have taken * pot-luck" at the simplest 
of wayside inns and even eaten at the board of some of the small 
cultivators. This appears after all only in keeping with their 
well-known thrift and economy which causes them to make 
use of everything. In fact, it did seem to me that the actual need 
of teaching cookery in country districts, where there exists no 
artisan population, is as yet non proven. The whole question, 
none the less, was considered of sufficient importance to be selected 
as one of the main topics at the International Congress. Thirty- 
three memoirs were sent into the organising committee, which were 
boiled down into a report of some twenty pages. A described 
analysis of the latter would, imfortunately, take up Jxx) much room, 
but space may be found for the conclusions of the Congress which 
have in this case, as in the others, been kindly communicated 
to me by M. Doliveux, Academy Inspector at Beauvais. 

(1) The domestic education of girls is essentially the work of the 
mother of the family. It belongs none the less to the school in 
the same fashion as the needlework. 

(2) Domestic teaching consists in the simi total of theoreti- 
cal and practical knowledge indispensable to every mistress of a 
household. It comprises the purchase and preservation of food, 
the preparation of dishes, the art of setting a table, sewing, 
cutting out, laundry work, ironing, the keeping in good order 
of clothes and household furniture, the hygiene of the house 
and the art of making it beautiful, the hygiene of children, the 
nursing of the sick, and the education of early infancy. 

The teaching of domestic economy and of the duties of a house- 
hold ought to be obligatory for all grades of primary education, 
from the national school to the higher primary and professional 
schools, from the elementary primary school to the normal school 
for female teachers. 

(3) At all the degrees of primary instruction, domestic instruc- 
tion based on the general knowledge acquired will include essen- 
tially practical work. 

{4) This education will be given by preference by female-teach^a 
prepared for that purpose. It is desirable that normal classes few 
domestic teaching be created in important centres. 

(5) Questions in domestic economy should be set in the exami- 
nation for the certificat d'^tudes, the brevet dSmerUaire, the brevet 
sup^rieur, and the professorat for the ^le normale. 
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(6) The municipalities ought to be encouraged to estaUiah com- 
plementary domestic classes, professional domestic schools, and 
cookery classes. 

(7) It is desirable that post-scholastic classes and committees 
of patronage should find a place for classes, conferences, and the 
exercise of household duties and cooking in the continuation of 
the school work. 

(8) Domestic education being necessary to the father of a family 
as it is to the mother, it ought to a limited extent figure in the 
programme of the primary schools for boys. 

(9) The hygiene and education of early childhood ought to be 
one of the principal aims of an education in domestic economy 
in all grades, and the chief of the earliest objects of teaching at the 
school in its divers grades. 

These resolutions seem to improve the town child's chance of Conduiion. 
getting practical instruction in the really important parts of 
the art of housekeeping, but it leaves the country child in the 
rural districts in very much a state of ''as you were." Of 
course the word municipality is not limited to the sense of town 
council, and with us it means the ruling body in every commime. 
The present proposal makes no mention of asking for a definite sub- 
sidy from the state or the department. In this case it seems un- 
Ukely that the majority of parish councils will imdertake the new 
charge of starting cookery or other classes. Perhaps the depart- 
ments might see their way to create peripatetic teachers in' domestic 
economy for each ammdissemeTU as they have already done for 
agricultiu*al teaching. These itinerant professors could start 
evening classes in various centres and help to organise classes in 
villages where outside help was forthcoming. They could also 
visit the schools and advise the teachers how to improve their ex- 
isting methods for teaching this important subject, without, however, 
taking a direct part in the teaching. M. Strauss, one of the re- 
porters of the Congress,exp;ressed the French dislike for the peripatetic 
teachers in the schools by saying that the domestic economy should 
not come into the schools by the back staircase (escoZier de iervice). 



CHAPTER v.— THE CURRICULUM (conHnued). 

m 

(ui.) Subject Groups {conHnued)» 
(b) Science and Agriculture. 

The Englishman who comes to France to study agricultural Radical 
education will probably discover after a week or two that not only difference in 
the agricultiu-al education he meets with is very different from h^ti^n ^*™ 
what he expected to find, but that the nu'al problem itself is equally France and 
unlike &at which exercises the minds of his ootmtrymen. The ^n«l»n^ 
tiiree main points of difference are that France having more or 

,^342 ' 12 
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less a rural population, while England has rather an urban, country 
interests l^ave had far greater ease in making their claims not only 
heard but attended to. The French problem, therefore, has been 
tackled quite ten years earlier than the English. It is probably, 
on that accoimt, less acute and less complicated. Secondly, England 
is rather the country of large farms ; IVance is a land of small hold- 
ings. In the English village community the great bulk of the in- 
habitants are landless men, save the squire, parson, and farmer, 
whose children do not frequent the village school. In France, in some 
communes one person in every four is a proprietor, and therefore 
the pick of the village school are the sons of peasants who, from 
helping their fathers on their holdings from their earliest youth, are 
all more or less au fait with farm work. The sons of the landless 
men in England will most of them become in time labourers. The 
problem, then, in England is to give a hand and eye training ; 
to i-aise the present low state pf efficiency among the labourers, 
and render the present generation of children as skilful and handy 
as possible. Most of the sons of the French peasants will one day, 
owing to the law of divided inheritance, each have at least a strip 
of land of their own, if they do not purchase out of their savings a 
small plot on their own account. These peasant children, then, 
have no need to come to school to learn practical agricultiu^e, and, 
as one authority says, would probably laugh at the master if he 
attempted to teach them, imless he sheltered himself behind some 
manual cfr other. This does not, however, imply ignorance of 
agriculture on the part of the majority of French teachers 
in rural districts. Thev are recruited (as we have seen) in 
great numbers from the peasant class, or from those who live 
in country districts, so that when they come into the rural schools 
they arrive already more or less equipped with a good working: 
knowledge of the subject they are going to teach, and do not lose 
caste with a class of youngsters because ** they cannot tell the differ- 
ence between a swede and a tm'nip.*' 
How the The first serious effort made in France to create popular agri- 

liave^felt cultural education goes back to the times of the Minister Duruy. 
their way. In 18G6 a special commission was named to prepare the necessary 
measures " for developing agricultural and horticultural knowledge 
in the normal schools, the commmial schools, and the adult 
classes." The work of the commission met with but a cool recep- 
tion, and then came the war. The question was taken up once 
more by the law of the 16th June, 1879, called the " law relating 
to departmental and communal teaching of agriculture." The 
tenth article declared :— 

Three years after the complete organisation of the teaching of agri- 
culture in the primary normal schools, elementary notions of agriculture, 
shall be comprised among the obligatory subjects in primary education.. 
Notwithstanding, in the departments in which the teaching of agriculture 
... shall have been organised at the normal school for more than tlrree yean^ 
the departmental council of public instruction can decree that the same 
instruction shall be obligatory in all the primary schools of the department; 
The programmes of this instruction in each department shall be drawn up 
according to the opinion of the departmental council of public instruction. J 
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The effect of this local option in programmes, which had its good 
side in making allowance for accommodating the programme to 
local needs, had unfortunately also the result of producing pro- 
grammes of every sort and kind. Some, as M. Rene Leblanc has 
pointed out, were all for developing the professional side; others 
laid imdue stress on the educative value. To judge by some of 
the older manuals, the favourite method was that of the stereotyped 
question and answer, in which the obvious was carefully defined 
in such statements as '* the horse is a quadruped," with other detaiils 
equally otiose. Nothing gives one a better idea of how long it 
takes for any new subject to settle down and assume its proper 
place and form than an interesting accoimt on the state of agri- 
cultural education, written some ten years after the reform by a 
Russian colleague of mine on the Primary Jury, M. Kovalesky, 
who was sent by his Government to France to investigate the ques- 
tion. He travelled everywhere, visited the normal schools, to 
which reference will be inade later, and looked over a good many 
primary schools. His first complaint was the lack of uniformity 
among the inspectors, due to a want of general inspection. Th.\l^ 
in the various schools he visited he foimd no less than six different 
conceptions of agricultural education ! Two were merely theo- 
retical. The fiirst consisted of general scientific notions applied 
to agricultm^, while an appropriate agricidtural tinge was given 
to the curricidum by selecting passages for dictation out of the 
agricidtural journals. The second was more ambitious. A definite 
course of agriculture was established, in which the work of the 
pupils consisted in learning by heart little agricultural catechisms. 
According to the third type, children were taken into the teacher's 
garden, and plants and methods were pointed out to them. The 
fomiih type consisted in children having gardens of their own 
at home, in which, if- they chose, they copied the teacher's experi- 
ments. According to the fifth method, children took part in the 
garden work imder the direction of the teacher. And lastly there 
was the " allotment *' system, according to which each child received 
a plot of his own and cultivated another in common with the teacher. 

How Uttle progress had been made in the matter at that date 
is shown by the fact there were in 1891 only twenty champs d'ex- 
perience for 80,000 schools. Examinations to encourage agricul- 
tural studies had already been started, but the questions were far 
too technical, and the cultivation of the school garden was generally 
neglected till near the advent of the prize season. 

This groping in the dark and searching after right methods 
still went on for some years after M. Kovalesky's visit. As recently 
as 1897, in describing the actual state of affairs in Manche, the 
department contiguous to Calvados and Ome, the academy inspector 
touched on some of the weak spots of the then existing organisation : 

In giving others instruction in anything, the first condition is to be master 

of th^ subject oneself. It is not enough to possess it in appearance, under the 

form of a book, the chapters of which the chfldren are made to recite without 

' explanation or comment. It is necessary to possess it in the form of assimi- 
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lated knowledge. Now, in a'nnmberof schools teachers are still content to 
make the children read in conunon such or such small manual, which b 
only an agricultural catechism, as wearisome as it is useless, to resume ijbs 
formuke already enigmatic in themselves, and to learn them off by heart 
The child has in his head the names of grasses he has never seen, of manures 
of whose composition and properties he is alike ignorant. He draws on 
the blackboard or^ in his copy-book all the parts of the plough, and he 
does not know why one ploughs or why one ploughs deep in one {dace 
.and shallow in another. He distinguishes between the different 
sorts of grafts, and he is incapable of explaining to himself the 
mechanism of the operations. He who lives in the midst of animals 
and plants, who will have to breed animals and make plants to 
grow, does not catch hold of any connection between what he is made to 
learn at the school and what he sees and handles every day. There is a 
necessary link between the object and the lessons he learns by heart, but 
this link escapes him, because there is nothing given in the teaching of a 
nature to permit him to lay hold of it. He thereby arrives at the point of 
making fun of this agriculture by which one pretends to give him ideas. 

The report concludeB by advising the teacher to take up school 
walks, to encourage in the child his collecting hobbies, to form a 
school museum from the contributions of the pupils, and not to 
invest in a ready-made collection from Paris, and, above all, it 
reminds him he has not to teach the peasants cultivation— the 
peasants mxderstand that far better than he— but the reason of the 
method of cultivation that the peasants follow instinctively, as 
" oxen that follow without thought the furrow." The whole gist 
of the matter is that what is wanted is not agriculture, strictly 
speaking, but botany and zoology (and chemistry?) applied to 
agriculture with a view of explaining and improving its current 
practices. 

The records of unsuccessful attempts, chemists are fond of telling 
us, are almost as valuable as those of successful experiments, as they 
save us from uselessly going over the same ground again and again. 
I therefore make no hesitation in giving copious extracts from 
instructions given by M. Pouillot, Academy Inspector of Cher, in 1896, 
to his teachers, as an admirable warning against wrong-headed 
methods, with clear hints of the proper manner of dealing with the 
question. He begins with discussing the necessity of rendering 
the teaching of science less abstract, less theoretical, and to direct 
its application towards agricultural teaching, which, as another 
inspector says, is a sort of logical outcome of the programme. He 
next discusses the failure of science teaching in the nu*al schools, 
and criticises the apparent and real causes. Among the causes 
of the first category he cites the complaint of some masters on the 
overgrown size of the programme and its lack of unity , the absence 
of teaching directions, the manysidedness of the subject, which 
embraces agriculture, horticulture, hygiene, and domestic economy, 
whence some educational papers call for the suppression of science 
and the teaching of agriculture piure and simple. The true reasons 
are that tbo teachers have not yet got a real grip of the programmes, 
they possess neither thie letter nor the spirit, they do not suflSciently 
tsike into account the purpose of the teaching, and therefore itis 
character, nor the age of the children, nor the abuse of manually 
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often unsuitable. Yet science is one, and scientific teaching has its 
unity. If the programme of science is compared with that of 
hjjgiene, domestic economy, agriculture or horticulture, we can 
easily see that these forms of instruction, apparently isolated, 
gravitate, so to say, around the programme of science itself, which 
serves as their centre, and of which they are only developments or 
divers manifestations. In order to realise this unity, it is necessary 
to condense in a single series of regulated lessons the teaching of 
science, hygiene, domestic economy, agriculture, and horticulture, 
and specially adapt the official programmes to that effect. As 
guiding principles we shall (1) look on the programme of science as 
that which gives direction to the others. It is, in fact, the frame 
work. ('2) We shall therefore only retain such scientific notions 
that apply directly to the usages* of ordinary and country life. 
Application of each notion will go hand-in-hand with its teaching. 
(3) The reasons of methods of cultivation form another important 
principle. (4) The whole course will be directed mainly towards 
the teaching of elementary notions of agriculture or horticulture, 
but the agriculture will be such as the pupil will come across in 
his daily life, and therefore will not be high-flown, and, above all, 
it will be local, the lessons being given under the form of object 
lessons. The rapport winds up with specimen programmes illus- 
trating these principles. 

The prognunme in Cher was not the only programme that Reformed 
was drafted about this time. The Ministry had long had the ?!t^ CU-^ 
matter under consideration, and in October and November, cular of 
1895, had already issued a couple of circulars foreshadowing ^^^^i^'j 
the preparation of a scheme of school courses. This was fol- 
lowed on January 4th, 1897, by the- celebrated scheme "on 
the teaching of elementary notions of agriculture in the rural 
schools," which is so widely and justly known. It is not 
reproduced here, as it has already been tianslated in extenso 
in the appendix to the Report of the Commission on Manual 
and Practical Instruction in Primary Schools under the Board 
of National Education in Ireland (C — 8925), 1898. It laid down 
that the method to be followed should be that of notions of science 
applied to agriculture, and rendered above all things practical. -Its 
further aim is " to inspire '' children '' with a love of country life, 
that they may prefer it to that of towns and factories, and to con- 
vince them that agriculture, besides being the most independent 
of all means of livelihood, is also more remunerative than many 
other occupations to those who practise it with industry, intelligence 
and enlightenment." Then follow directions as to the time to be 
given to the subject, and the teachers are advised to give an agri- 
cultural tinge to the whole curriculum, and to arrange that the 
subjects in the curriculum correspond as much as possible to the 
seasons. Many departmental programmes have been marred by 
exaggeration. Suggestions for a riBvised programnae follow. Only 
simple .object-lessons should be given ixi the elementary eourse. 
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For the middle course there should be more object-lessons, together 
with reading lessons and school walks. The pupils may be intro- 
duced to the three states of matter, with simple experiments, with 
talks on animals and man, dming the first half year. During the 
second half, or summer season, the main subject is plants and their 
germination, with the division between useful and noxious plants. 
During the second year of the middle course T\ill come the study 
of combustion and the composition of soils, the latter to be studied 
during the school walks, followed by lessons on plant life by means 
of horticulture, demonstrating the use of manures. In the higher 
coiu^e, which is rarely organised in rural schools, the teaching 
will treat of the hygiene of animals and man with a little vege- 
table physiology and the chemistry which deals with maniu-es, to 
be succeeded by the famous fivefold experiment in which 
the actions of chemical and natural manures are studied and 
compared,* not forgetting the well - known experiment with 
liquid manure, which is very much to the point, as it is computed 
that no less than £20,000,000 a year is lost in France through the 
peasants neglecting to utilise their jmrin. The cours concludes 
with directions for the champs (TexpSrience and the school walks, 
with hints to help the children to observe the principal agricul- 
tural operations. This is, of course, only the barest of rdsumSs 
of a document which shoidd be perused from end to end. A 
further amplifiication of the scheme is to be f oimd in the hand* 
book on Agricultxu'al Education, by M. E^n6 Leblanc, Inspector 
General, who is really the parent of the new movement for rational 
agricultural teaching, 
rrogramme Among the programmes readapted in the last three years, one 
"! \^^^' of ^^® most interesting is that of Indre^t-Loire. Allusion has 
already been made to the fact that it had been entirely put together 
by the united efforts of the academy inspector, the primary inspector, 
and the teachers. Nor is this the only instance of the value 
of teachers' conferences in the putting together of new programmes. 
In 1895 the school authorities in Loire made use of the same 
machinery to revise the programmes for that department. In 
connection with this it is worth noticing that the syllabus in 
any subject is supposed to be in keeping with the regulations that 
govern all France, so that it is apparently necessary in such a 
subject as agricultiu'e to draw up a maximimi programme, 
that is to say, one that includes all forms of cultivation, no matter 
whether the department be a wine or cider country, pastoral or 
arable, it being left to the individual teacher to pass lightly over 
or ignore those facts which do not apply to the husbandry of his 
district. Apropos of this, one teacher made to me the curious 
remark that a minimum programme would seem to cast a slur 
on the teacher, as implying a wish to limit his teaching. On looking 

*TIie five pots contain : (1) the standard without manure ; (2) a com- 
plete dose of manures ; the tlurd received nitrate and potash ; the fourth 
superphosphate and potash ; and the fifth nitrate and superphosphate. 



et- Loire. 
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at the Indre-et-Loire programme, the first thing that catches 
the eye is that it is varied according to whether it is intended for 
townjor coimtry children; that for the town bears as heading 
* Physics and Natural Science as applied to Industry and Hygiene," 
while that for thte country is'entitled ** Physics and Natural Science, 
applied to Agriculture, Horticulture, and Hygiene." The same sub- 
ject for girls in the towns is described " as applied to industry, hygiene 
and domestic economy," while that for the country girls applies 
to agriculture, horticultm^e, hygiene, and domestic economy. Here 
then are two points that it is worth bearing in mind, to which later 
on reference will be made, diflferentiation between town and country 
schools as regards programme, and the recognition of the need 
for training girls in agriculture and horticidture. 

For the present, confining ourselves to boys in the country 
we find that while the old programme began with the fall of bodies, 
the balance and all the aridities of mechanics, the new is practical 
throughout, and follows the seasons. It is also the same for the 
three cours. It began with such common things as the air, its com- 
position, oxygen, nitrogen, carbonic acid, mist, miasma, dust, 
movements of the air, winds, weathercocks, effects of the wind, 
windmills, ffiolian harps. The headings of the lessons for the year 
are as foIlows,some of the agricultural applications being given in 
brackets :— 

The Air. Oxygen (nitrogen, rdle of nitrogen in agriculture); 
fresh and foul air (ventilation of stables, cowsheds, etc.); action 
of air on plants (ventilation of the soil). Water (use of 
rain or snow). Drinking water. Rdle of water in agriculture 
(action of water on the roots, stalk, and seeds). Drainage (conse- 
quence of drainage). Rdle of water in agriculture (irrigation). 
Farm work (various forms of). Ploughing instruments: Har- 
rows, rolls, carts, tumbrels. Coal : heating, lighting. Carbonic 
acid (carbon of chalk, its rdle in vegetable life). Fermented drinks 
(vintage, maladies of the vine, dangers of alcohol, etc.). Fermented 
drinks (continued) (apple harvest, cider, perry, beer, vinegar, alcohol). 
Alcohol (distillation). Sulphur. Chlorine. Potassium, soda, salt 
(application in agriculture). Metals. Bocks, (chalk, improve- 
ments of the soil). Gypsum (use in agricultiire). Clay. The soil 
and subsoil. Improvement of arable land. Manures. The farm. 
Weight. Weight of air. Weight of liquids. Heat. Electricity. 
Atmospheric electricity —magnets. Sound, light (necessary to vegeta- 
tion, influence of Ught on' the crops). Man. Food. Man (con- 
tinued). Animals. Mammals. The farm animals (six lessons). 
Birds (three lessons). Poultry. Beptiles. Fishes. Invertebrates. 
Insects (noxious, noxious to the vine). Useful Insects, 
Molluscs and zoophites. Plants (two lessons). Tree cultiu-e. 
Fruit trees, priming. The vine (two lessons). Charcoal. Plants 
(five lessons) Plants (beetroot, carrots, turnips, etc.). Textile 
plants (hemp). Other textiles (cotton, wool). Papier. Oleaginous 
plaatiB (colza, etc.). JDye plants. T^ib flbwer, the fruitj and the 
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seed. The Fruits. Cereals (two lessons). The Harvest. Bread. 
Germination, sowing, rotation of crops. The Garden (six lessons). 
Medicinal Plants (two lessons). Noxious Plants. Poisonous Plants. 
Classification of Vegetables (two lessons). Plants \vithout flower. 
Diseases of the Vine. The Agricultural Wealth of Indre-et-Loire. 
Three lessons on agricultiu'al book-keeping. 
Of Sarthe. Through the kindness of M. Cassarini, the agricultiu^l professor 
in Sarthe, I have been able to procure a copy of the new programme 
for the new primary schools of the department, which has been 
drawn up by M. Casstffini after the indications of a special com- 
mittee formed of the inspectors and heads of the normal schools 
under the presidency of the inspector of the academy, assisted by the 
two agricultural professors of arrondissements, and the president 
and secretary of the Agricultural Society of Sarthe— an almost 
ideal combination, made up of seven educationists on the one hand 
and five persons skilled in agricultm-e on the other. This pi-o- 
gramme is not concentric like the last, but is arranged for two 
years. Each year allows for seventy-five lessons, and includes 
a revision lesson at the end of each month, and seven at the end 
of the school year. The programme is more frankly agricultural 
than the last. The following are the test lessons for. the two yeai's, 
which are divided up roughly into two parts, the first year being 
devoted to the farm and the crop, and the second to the live stock. 
The first year only is given (a translation for one year, with the ana- 
lysis of each lesson woidd be about 15 to 20 times the length of the 
followmg rSsvmi). 

Definition and Aim of Agriculture.^ Agriology, or the studv 
of the soil. Physical study of soils. Chemical study of soils. Atmo- 
sphere, its composition. Meteorological phenomena, water, light. 
Revision. Improvement of soils. Manures, definition, dassifica* 
tion. Farm manure. Manm-e of animal origin. Maniu*e of 
vegetable origin. Mineral and chemical manures. Phosphates. 
Potash. Revision. Sulphate of iron, sea salt, sxilphate of copper. 
Champs d'expirience et de denwnstration. Fraud in the sale of artifi- 
cial manure. Irrigation, drainage. Farming operations. Ploughing, 
etc. Plant study, germination, nutrition of the plant. Review 
of vegetable products. Choice and improvement of cultivated 
plants. Revision. Special crops, cereals, wheat, barley, etc., 
Winnowing machines. Artificial grass (Lucerne, etc.). Vetches, 
etc. Green crops. Ensilage. Natural pastures, permanent or 
temporary. Revision. Root crops, (beetroot, etc). Potatoes. 
Hemp. Agricultural industries of the region. Rotation of crops. 
Culture of the vine or apple trees, or both, if they both exist in village. 
Pear tree, perry. Fermentation of wine, cider, and brandy. Prin- 
cipal forest trees in the country. Revision. The kitchen garden, 
the work in it, mdking beds. Study of several kinds of vegetables, 
vegetables cultivated for their leaves, for their bulbs, for theii 
roots, frir th^ seeds. Othieri jsroducjbions of the garden. . . Artip^oies 
• irA' feparagus. * Th# strawberry plant. Refvision. Fruit culture 
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by sowing and budding, by grafting. Forms given to trees, 
espaliers^ etc. The classification of trees. The vine for table grapes. 
The peach tree. The plum tree. The cherry tree. The pear 
for the table. The apple tree. Ornamental plants. Medicinal 
plants. Bevision. Seven final revision lessons. 

The above " progranmie ** appears to err on the side of attempt- 
ing to be too thorough, and tiie agricultmral professor himself told 
me it would probably have to be cut down. In fact, it was to be 
looked on as " under revision." The chief difference between this 
and the preceding programme is that it goes in directly for teaching 
agriculture, while the other only teaches it incidentally. Not 
that it neglects the scientific side, as it bears at the top the fol- 
lowing direction : " The teacher arranges for the agricultural 
lessons to be preceded by science lessons bearing on them. He 
aocompaDies i£em with experiments and object lessons.- The 
Sarthe programme is the more systematic as far as agriculture 
is concerned, but a child brought up on the other programme would 
probably possess more general knowledge. 

In Calvados the programme is again different. Agriculttire Calvadoir. 
is taught in conjimction with hygiene and domestic economy, 
and the progranmie is, in fact, " general," as in Indre-et-Loire. It 
differs again from the latter by being divided into two parts, one 
for the cours MfneTUaire and the cours pr^paratoire, and the other 
conmion to the cours moyen and cours sup^rieur, whereas, it will 
be remembered, the Indre^t-Loire programme was concentric. 
The latter, again, was divided into town and country, while the former 
is for the whole department. . All this is only another admirable 
instance of the decentralising influence of the departmental form 
of government. The first part of the programme is resumed under 
the following heads. 

To build one's house (materials and workmen employed, etc.). 
To give one light (candles, lamps, etc.). To gim one warmth (snow, 
©old, wood, coal, etc.). To clothe oneself. To feed onesdf. The 
hurnanbody. The domestic animals. Birds in general. Acov/ntry 
walk (the plants, etc.). A walk round the farm. Water, the sea* 
Work on the farm. Stray notions (storms, paper, books, etc.). 
This is evidently nothing but a compact little progranmie of object- 
lessons for the little ones, on common things. (The a<)tual 
programme is about ten times as long.) 

lie scheme of work for the first three months will give a veiy 
fair notion of the " cast " of the second part of the programme. 

Septernber-October.— The three kingdoms in nature. The three 
states of bodies. The air, its composition. Oxygen. Pure and 
foul air. The atmosphere. Atmospheric pressure. Simple experi- 
ments which illustrate it. The barometer. Pumps. The siphon. 
Ballons. Water and hydrogen. Uses of water. Drinking and 
contaminated water. Changes in the state of water. Applications 
'^thiBse principles. ' ' V -^ 

•' iVotj^mfter.— Heat: Its effects. Evaporation. Boiling.' EtJ>an- 
•ion. The th^inometer. Conductivity. Utilisation of heat. 
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11 idiation. Bell glasses. Glass frames. Light, its effects. Light- 
ing and health. Carbon. Natural carbons : diamonds, coal, 
anthracite, turf. Artificial carbon. Charcoal, etc. Carbonic acid. 
Quick combustion. Slow Combustion. Heating : diverse methods 
and apparatus for heating. Their advantages and their incon- 
veniences. Bums. Asphyxia. 

. Here the programme is more frankly scientific, and the agri- 
culture which is duly introduced in the succeeding months is not 
so closely connected with the scientific portion as in the others, 
the science being roughly given in the first half of the co\u:se, and 
the agricidture in the second, instead of the teaching being Tpari 
passvi as in the Sarthe progranmie. 
HorticuU'iire In all three departments there is either a programme for agri- 
and agricul- cultural education for girls, or one is being prepared. The notion 
gir 8. ^j agriculture for girls may make some critics smile, despite Lady 
Warwick's interesting experiments, but the point of the teaching 
is to instruct girls in certain notions connected with milk, butter- 
making, poultry, and gardening. (A whole month is devoted to 
the latter in Indre-et-Loire.) In Calvados the girls follow the same 
course as the boys in the cours pr^parcntoire and ^Ummtaire, In 
the higher portion of the programme a certain amoimt of science 
is left out, and replaced by notions on hygiene and domestic economy. 
In a mixed school, when the lesson is not common to both sexes, 
- a science composition is given to those " who are sitting out." By 
the mere force of circumstances the wife of the French peasant 
naturally requires to be au faiJt with farm work when the entire 
holding is only an acre or two. Besides, the garden itself is specially 
regarded as her province. The celebrated Mathieu de Dombasle 
used to say : " Je ne connais qu'im moyen pom* la cultiu'e ^cono- 
mique d'un jardin dans une ferme, c'est que la fermiere entreprenne 
elle-meme la direction ? " Many peasants, apparently, hold this 
view, for they look down on horticxilture as women's work, and only 
labom* in their gardens when they have nothing else to do. The 
rdle of women in farm life is well described by M. Mondiet, academy 
inspector of Landes, in a circular issued in 1889. "Are not," 
he asks, " agricultural notions indispensable to all who live in the 
country? Have not women a large share in the work on 
the farm ? and does not everyone know how the domestic economy 
of the woman plays a large part in the success of farming 
operations?" Girls, then, he adds, "will concentrate their 
studies on these points : keeping up and cultivation of the school 
garden, flower cultivation, preservation and sale of fruit, feeding 
of animals, the attention they require, and kindness towards them, 
products of domestic animals, dairies, poultry, etc. ; the function 
of artificial manures and preparation of manure ; noxious plants, 
useful and harmful insects, services rendwed to agriculture^by 
. the birds." j^ J 

tbe^^^^fo-'^** °° ^^ ®^°^ ^P ®^ ^^' '^^® ^^^^ object of these programmes seems 
gramme.'. to be threiefold : (1) To give the chUdren an insight into the reasonc 
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underlying agricultural operations, in order to induce them later ^' 
on to follow less blindly the routinewhich is still too much the rule 
with the French peasant. (2) To cultivate at the same time the 
knack of outward observation by means of experiments and object 
lessons. (3) To form housewives having the spirit of order and 
economy (programme of Calvados). (4) To increase in children 
the love for the country, and for a country life. M. Deries, • 
academy inspector of Manche, has well said in his report of 1897, ' 
abeady alluded to : " The agricidtural spirit is at first the love oif 
the rustic life, in its labours at once rude and soothing. It is next 
the science of the soil, of the plant, the animal." While the primary 
inspector of Clermont Ferrand says: "The best way to make a 
workman love his work is to make him to imderstand it." Thus 
we have cultivation of the judgment, inteUigence and observation,^ . 
with training of the eye, but with one exception we shall see there ' 
IS no manual training, and anyone who knows the problem in 
France will see that, though necessary, it is not so essential as in 
England. ,*.,) 

Should manuals be used at all, at least by the pupils? With The use of ^ 
the note-book system, so in vogue in Germany, the teachffl* plays ™*°*"' 
the part of the parent stork by carefully digesting the lesson in a' 
dictation which is as carefully got up by heart by the pupil, but 
if the latter has any of that appetite that comes with eating, he 
can get no more, for he has nowhere to go to. Another grave 
disadvantage in the abolition of text-books is that the pupil, when 
he leaves school, does not know how to find his way about a book ;' 
having been fed exclusively on the peptonised food prepared by 
the teacher, he is unable to digest a subject served up in book form. 
Again, a manual acts as a kind of grammar, or book of reference, 
in which everything that has been learnt in a haphazard and isolated 
fashion finds itself reduced to a certain logical order, which tends ' ' 

to reproduce itself on the minds of those who use the book, and 
helps them thus to store their knowledge in an orderly fashion. 
Even if the knowledge acquired is not sufficiently comprehensive 
to be made into a regular system, the manual will still be very useful 
as a book of reference, if not of preparation, as two teachers of Die, 
in a rapport published in 1897, assert. The contrary evils to which 
the employment of regular text-books sometimes leads, have already 
been sufficiently indicated by the frequent allusions to the abuse 
of manuals. . There is, however, a golden mean between the ,. ^. 
two, and the exact rSle of books in the matter is very happily defined . .*;. li. 

in the Calvados programme. 

Books will be useless in the cours Mrnentaire pr^paratoire ; optional 
though advantageous, in the cours moyen ; indispensable in the cours 
Bup^rieur, The work placed in the hands of the pupils will only serve for 
reference {memento). In no case will it take the place of oral teaching. 

Coming, then, to the text-books themselves, we find two The manuals 
specially popular, one by M. R^n^ Leblanc and the other ^'*®®* 
by M. Barillot. Some teachers asserted that the . first- . 
named was too scientific for the lower classes, but they all agreed'' 
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it was an indiBpensable book of reference for the teachers. Barillot 
was a general favourite, though sundry critics thought the book 
did not go far enough, and others complained it was too exclusively 
agricultural. At any rate, it is appreciated by the parents, as I 
heard in two instances at least of parents having read the book with 
pleasure when brought home by their children. A local publica- 
tion I came across was described as too scientific and possessing the 
fatal drawback of separating the theoretical part from its appUcation. 
A very interesting volume was a manual by M. Lagrue, primary 
inspector at Bayeux, called '' Summary of Science, Hygiene, and 
Agriculture of the Bessin," as the Bayeux district is called. Here, 
instead of writing a book which takes in all France, the author 
confines his agricultural appUcations of science to the particular 
husbandry of his own district, and draws all his illustrations from 
the condition of things in his own arrondissemewb—onQ of the best 
ways I have seen of bringing home to children the practical nature 
of the subject. 
Fictam ami Pictures of the diseases of the vine, and diagrams illustrating the 
^tagrauM, advantage of using engra/is, were to be seen in some schools, 
and the^ use of these might with advantage be multiplied. In one 
school I also saw an agronomic map of the commune, drawn by 
the teacher, and mention has already been made of the maps of 
the department giving the principal cvltures according to the 
Ipp^ties. The mvs^ scolaire (see page 72) is usefid for keeping 
specimens of the various chemicals which enter into agricultural 
science. It is still more useful when it contains, as at Chaumont 
(Lpir-et-Cher), extracts of starch or salt made by the pupils 
themselves. 

The Experimental Side. 

{a) Pot I came across a certain number of teachers who practised 

the experiments in pots. Some were satisfied with the results. 
Others had not been so successful. Sometimes the earth 
of the timoin turned out to possess latent agricultural virtues, 
and the plants without manure did as well as those with, an ex- 
cellent proof that in manures, as in most things, enough is as good 
as a feast, but scarcely the result desired. At other times the 
effect of the weather ruined the experiments. Some teachers, I 
was told, neutralise these untoward effects by changing the tickets, 
but that is not playing fair. 
(6) Teachtrt' Ih this matter the procedm^ of the teachers varies con- 
l^ardras. siderably. Some keep their gardens to themselves. Others, 
like the teacher at Carpiquet (Calvados), take the children 
into the garden and allow them to watch the digging and 
planting. Another teacher informed me he did not make his pupils 
work in his garden because of the mauvaises Icmgues, Mention 
has ah'eady been made of the teacher who instead of setting his 
pupils lines made them set cabbages. The master at Chauffeur 
allows the children to plant but not to dig. They take great interest' 
in wiiat he does and help him to hunt out and keep down the 
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noxious insects. The teai^her at La Chauss^^aint-Victor does still 
better. He organises a campaign against cockchafers^which are a 
terrible pest in his village, and the children are paid two sous a kilo 
for those they collect. The teacher at St. Aventin told me he took 
the children into the garden to give them practical lessons. When 
in the garden he pointed out to me a dying pear tree, which was 
withering because it had reached the rock in the subsoil below, 
and said it would come on as a lesson in a week or two. A very 
good idea ! Some teachers also perform in their gardens instead 
of in pots the ** fivefold experiment " with or without manures. It 
is not always successful. Sometimes the earth in the Hmmn plot, 
as in the pots, is not sufficiently sterile. The weather, too, is an 
uncertain factor, and, finally, the sparrows not infrequently eat 
up the seeds. Most school gardens are next to the school, but in 
one case the teacher's garden was at some distance away, a fact 
which, he said, prevented him from making experiments. 

The two most necessary improvements in French rural economy {c) Crafting, 
to-day are a more extensive use of natural and artificial manure and 
the reconstitution of the vine. After the advent of the phyDoxera, 
and the various attempts more or less ineflfectual made to combat it, 
the ruined peasants gave up the struggle in great numbers. Then 
followed the introduction of the American vines, the great majority 
of which are not immune, as some people think, but hardy 
enough to thrive all the same though attacked by the disease. Still, 
this did not solve the problem. It was soon noticed that by the 
substitution of American for French vines, the choice vintages 
which had been the produce of vines cultivated for centm-ies on 
the same spot were entirely lost. Happily, the phylloxera only 
attacks the roots of the plants. A 83r8tematic grafting was therefore 
the obvious remedy. Unluckily, the French method of grafting 
is comparatively uncertain in its effects. But with the introduction 
of the English method excellent results have been obtained, and 
the vines of France, at least, in the districts I visited, are ever> where 
being successfully reconstituted. This, of course, is largely due 
to the etfoiis of the departmental professor of agriculture. He 
has, however, been ably seconded by the teachers. In Sarthe, 
those who have taken up grafting are comparatively numerous, 
as well as in Indre-et-Loire and Loir-et-Cher. Many, in fact, have 
made themselves duly quahfied grafters, although the examination 
is no easy one. The headmaster at Mayet told me when he passed 
he was one of only seventeen out of a total list of seventy candi- 
dates. He also showed me a bed of grafts he had made with the 
aid of the pupils. The children, being mostly the sons of peasants, 
take very readily to this form of instruction, and become very 
expert. They practise in their own gardens, and. as their sight 
is sharper, they are pometimes even more successful than their 
parents. Nor is this grafting confined to the vine alone. The 
teacher at Trun, in Orne, told me he taught the children grafting 
on apple-trees, and at La Chaussee Saint-Victor the teacher showed 
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me some flourishing pear-trees grafted by the pupils. I also came 
across a teacher who taught his children pruning, and doubtless 
thcrre are many more. 

Of the champ (Texp^rieTice, technically speaking, there are no 
examples in rural schools. It is resdly a field for scientific 
research. The so-called ordinary champ d'expSrierice ought 
in strict parlance to be called a champ de dSmonstrai;ion, as it 
is really a method of showing results already ascertained. Still, 
the term is so commonly misappUed that it has practically 
become a S3mon3rm for the other. The number of these champs 
de ddm/ynstratian varied greatly in the departments I visited, and 
were by no means all imder the control or even supervision of the 
primary teacher. They are sometimes lent by a peasant, some- 
times hired by the commune, sometimes they take place in the 
teacher's garden. In Calvados out of 763 communes there are be- 
tween twenty and thirty, of which probably not more than ten 
are supervised by the teachers. A teacher who looks after one 
of these champs d'expM^nce told me it was cultivated by the 
proprietor. He himself merely supervised it, and took his boys 
there occasionally to study and note the effects. In 
the case of another "trial field," about 10 kilometres away, 
the commune had provided the engrais and the proprietor 
lent the field. In Ome, with 512 commimes, the Professor 
of Agricidtiu^e told me there are about sixty champs d'expMence, 
about twenty of which are looked after by the teachers. I visited 
one of these at Lonray with the schoolniaster. The peasant who 
owned the field went with us. As in other champs d'expSrievice, 
the effect of the artificial manure was clearly visible. What seemed 
to me still more important was to find the teacher on such good 
terms with the farmer. The director in the practising school at 
Alen5on told me he had a champ d'expSrience last year. The 
ordinary crop of the district is about fourteen hectolitres the hectare, 
or about sixteen bushels an acre ; his plot produced twentynsix 
Jiectolitres, or nearly twenty-nine bushels an acre. His pupils not 
only sowed but cultivated the plot, and gave it a dressing of arti- 
ficial manure. At Trim, again, there wfis a champ d'expSrience of 
2 J acres, in which experiments were being made with three sorts of 
manures. The field itself was lent by a private individual, the 
artificial and the seed being given by the department, the crop 
going to the proprietor. The parents, I was told, take much in- 
terest in the experiment. Sarthe is one of the most advanced 
departments in agricultural education in some wa)^. It 
has 386 communes, and possessed over 150 champs de cUm/mr 
stration. These included experiments in crops of all sorts and kinds, 
including mAteil (a mixture of rye and wheat, of which the farmer 
makes his bread), and Tnelarde (a mixture of barley and oats, with 
which they feed their cattle). At Mayet I visited two champs 
d'expirience looked after by the teacher. The first was a patch 
of oats, which dhowed very visibly the effect of the various engrais^ 
and compared most flatteringly with other patches of oats in the 
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vicinity. This particular cAamp was hired by the teacher and 
sown by labourers he employed, the money bemg found by the 
departmental professor of agriculture. The second field belonged 
to a cultivator, and was also a piece of oats. The effects of manure 
were very marked, especially where the puHn, or Uquid manure, 
had been put on. We met the cultivator himself, who seemed 
highly satisfied with the experiment. The teacher also showed 
me some experiments he was making on a vineyard near with 
a view of combatting the phylloxera. In Indre-et-Loire the 
champs (Texp^rieTice are not so numerous. But one of the 
inspectors informed me a strong effort was going to be made to 
incarease them. In Loir-et-Cher the departmental professor of 
agriculture was away at Paris, but judging by the fine laboratory 
at his disposition the department ought to be one of the most 
active as far as agricultmral education is concerned. I visited a 
small champ d*expiri&Mie of 2 J ares at St. Denis-la -Victoire, which 
was hired by the commune, and the " artificial " was given by 
a Paris firm to introduce their wares to the neighbourhood. 
The oats and barley both showed the effects of the treatment, but 
it was impossible to pronounce on the beetroot and haricot beans, 
as they were only just coming up. 

The following extracts are from a MS. copy of the account 
of charaps d*exp4rience and de diTtwnstrai'Um in Sarthe during the 
season 1898-9, compiled by the departmental professor, K. 
Cassarini, and kindly copied for me through his permission. 
They will give some notion of the magnitude of the work, and 
also the extent to which the teachers share in it. 167 cham/ps were 
created, thanks to the efforts of no less than 26 agricultural 
assoGiations, and a certain mmiber of teachers who were responsible 
for 50 of them, each being about quarter of an acre in size. The 
other parcels of groimd measured on the average three-qiiarters of 
an acre apiece. The total area amoimted to about 111 acres, not 
counting in the standard plotsy which came to nearly the same 
superficies; the tSm^oins represented in this case the ordinary 
methods of cultivation of the locaUty in which the trial plot was 
situated, ' Most of the trial fields were established to demonstrate 
the value of certain maniu'es, or the choice of seeds. The experi- 
mental fields were devoted to a trial of a few new varieties of 
wheat, oats, and potatoes ; experiments in the effect of manures 
were made in the schools. The demonstrations were made for the 
most part among the more progressive farmers. The results were 
very satisfactory, despite the bad season. Economic statistics are 
given to show that the use of well chosen manures is really 
a saving of money, ' being more than compensated for by the 
improvement in the crops, while the unexhausted improvement 
to the land must also be taken into account. This economic 
aspect is the gist of the whole matter. The comparative 
^ yield** is no guide unless the comparative cost is considerefd* 
Ttetails on suocessftd experiments in comparative manures 
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follow. Meation is made of the economies realised by 
oultiyators who have bought the raw materials for artificial 
manures, and mixed them under the direction of the depart- 
mental professor. Finally, the latter regrets that only a quarter of the 
farmers profit by these experiments and take the professor's advice. 
Time, more of these object-lessons, the spread of education, 
the disappearance of the older generation, with the new 
generation, who are less ''untoward," to take its place, are all 
factors in the idtimate success of the new agriculture. 

I came across several teachers who, apart from taking 
their pupils to visit the chcm/ps d'expdrience, also made excur- 
sions with them, according to the instruction of 4th January, 
1897. The children are often armed with note-books, the 
rough notes of which are furnished either by the teacher'e 
explanations or their own reflections, and serve afterwards for 
an essay or an oral narration of the walk. Another good way of 
utilising these outings is that of the headmaster of St. Aubin's 
(Calvados), who encourages his pupils to form a botanical garden 
by collecting new plants during these excursions. The garden is 
divided into plots reserved for the principal famihes, and: each new 
acquisition is planted m the bed reserved for the genus. This 
helps to impress the family on the pupil's mind. 

Some of the older teachers are somewhat indifferent They 
look on the subject rather as a new fad, though there are 
exceptions. I came across one veteran at La Chaussee - Saint- 
Victor, who had been an enthusiastic pioneer in the movement 
from the start. A certain nimiber of teachers, I was told by 
one eminent authority, are rather lukewarm. They have gone 
into education because they detested agriculture. Such recruits 
are not very likely, therefore, to make tibic best of teachers in the 
matter. Again, there are districts where the movement has barely 
caught on at all. An inspector with a very big district told me he 
had about five teachers who seriously took up the matter, the rest 
confined themselves to class teaching. Some of the teaching, 
therefore, is too bookish, and it can scarcely be otherwise where the 
teacher makes no effort to render it real, either by experiments 
in his garden or in pots, or by forming at least a proper school 
museiun. And here again I find my opinion supported by that of 
an inspector, who said he had no high opinion of the theoretical 
teaching as given in most of the schools. Per contra, the best 
teach^TS not only seem to be trying to make their teaching practical, 
but also to attach it to the local agriculture, of whatever nature it 
may be, insisting in the grass countries rather on questions of cattle 
and cattle-feeding ; in the arable districts on cereals ; in the vine 
r^ions, on the treatment of the vine. At the tsame time, they 
encourage the children to form botanical collections, help them to 
discriminate between the birds and insects useful to agriculture, 
and its enemies ; take them for interesting excursions, and make 
them record their, impressions, and kindle in them thereby Bot 
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only aa interest in but a love of the cotintry-side. The outiines of 
this teaching, if it is to be successful, have been very dearly laid 
xlown. It'should be scientific, for it deals with * the science of the 
soil, of the plant, of the animal ** (academy inspector of Manch^ 
1897), and it must be practical, and to ensure this every school 
should have its own champ d'expirimce. The head of one of the ^eed of , 
higher primary schools told me he had no very great beUef in the ""^^^etice 
eriseigv^mmt agricole unless the teacher had a dvamp d'expdHence. everywhere. 
A very bright teacher at Chaumont confessed he felt he really 
could not do much without a cham/p d' experience, and meant to 
ask tkorvillage council for one next year. And, again, the primary 
inspector of Vendome looked on the multiplication of champs 
d^eosp^rierwe as the one thing needful. This view is also strongly 
held by the administration at the present time, and M. Rene Leblanc, 
who is ah-eady ready to practise what he preaches, established in 
a small comer of the Exhibition a model school garden, which only 
covered about .74 square yards, or a little over two rods, an area 
which it should not be beyond the means of the smallest 
commune to provide. ^ The garden itself (see plan below) 
represents exactly the mise en s^ne of the principal demonstra- 
tions suggwted in the celebrated circular of January 4th, 1898.* 
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1. l^izc. 2. Tomatoes. 3. Potatoes. 4. Leeks, spmacli, strawberries, 
ail without manure. 2^ Some strips with manure without phosphoric 
aad. Z\ Id., without nitrate. 4^ Same culture, with complete manure 
F. Fountain. K. Meteorological kiosk. 

" ' .1 . '   - 

 So runs the official account in the " BeVue Pedagogique," from which 
the extractVhich fdlows is taken. 
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''Many of ^the plants were sent direct from achool garden^. 
The j^botanical bed in the middle is composed of field flowers. 
It rsuffices for the study of the characteristics of the prin- 
cipal families, and is none the worse for being ornamental. In 
' the foreground of the garden is a narrow bed containing the 
principal leguminous and gramineous plants that eveiy cultivator 
ought to know. To the Irft five little squares of a metre each have 
be^ sown with a suitable mixture of these l^gtuninous and gra- 
mineous plants^ in ordei* to form specimen meadow plots. In a quad- 
rangular plot of f oiu: metres square, whose soil is practically sterile, 
four distinct strips have been prepared for demonstrative culture. 
The first is the standard with no manmre; the last has received 
a complete dressing of man\u*e. In the two others one fertilizing 
element is wanting : nitrate is lacking in one and phosphoric add 
in the other. The plants in each are identical, and include maize, 
tomatoes, potatoes, and in the last square, leeks, spinach, and straw- 
berries. Against the wall at the side are climbing plants, vines, 
and fruit-trees." In spite of the torrid heat and the persistent 
attentions of the Paris sparrows, the garden looked remarkably 
well, and the experiments were most satisfactory. 

i'^^Finally, if the teaching is to have the full importance attached 
to it that it deserves, it must be placed on the same footing as 
the other compulsory subjects for the written part of the certificat 
d^itudes. Introduced at first among the oral subjects, it is now 
included in the written part of the examination, with the proviso, 
however, of only coimting at the oral. As the latter part of the 
examination is often more or less a formality (only one or two per 
cent, of the candidates being plucked at it), it is evident that agri- 
cultural education should be placed on the same level as the other 
main subjects, with which it is certainly of equal importance. 

It possesses, nevertheless, one advantage which is not 
shared by the other subjects. In most departments examinations 
are or^knised, at which prizes are ^ed to the best 
pupils, and also to the masters who have taught them.* My 
Bussian colleague on the jury, to whose able report reference has 
already been made, reported unfavourably as to the practical value 
of those examinations. They led to mere cramming, and ;ndther 
the examining stafT was big enough to make the examination 
serious, nor was the time given to the examination sufficient. Since 
then it is plain much progress has been made. The improvement 
that has undoubtedly taken place in the schools must necessarily 
assert a beneficial effect on the qualities of pupils presented at the 
examinations, though I happened upon one or two persons who 
were still sceptical of their d£caoy. 

* These are awarded partly on the performance dt the pupils and 
partly on essays sent in by the teachers on some agricultural subject. 
To give the smaller schods a chjance of competing, the schoob in Sarthe 
are divided into three classes — (I) higher primary > (2) schools witib three 
departments, and (3) schools with one or two departments. _, 
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xne examination is in two parts. First there is a composition 
on some written subject (with perhaps other questions appended) 
common to all the schools examined, and then a sort of roving 
commission go round the schools and examine the children. For 
the following specimen papers I have to thank M. JaTary, 
inspector at Toim? The method employed in the first part of 
these papers is familiar to the British public from the missing 
word competitions. 
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Year 1900. SCHOOL AGRIOULTUBAL COMPETITION*. Name of 

Sohool: 

Schools of (Girls.) ^ ^^ 

^^^' Knowledge of Common Things. 

Name of 
(Read atterUivdy each question and insert in the dotted space the ^^^ • 

proper word.) 



1. The air of the atmosphere is principally composed of two gases, 
which are :— 1st, ; 2nd, 

2. The one of these two gases which supports combustion and 
respiration is called 

3. Water appears in three different states according to its tem- 
perature ; these three states are : the state ; the 

state; the state. 

4. Water is not always drinkable ; in order that it may be so it 
is necessary to it or to it. 

5. Defective heating apparatus can cause asphj^xia in allowing 

to escape into the room two dangerous gases, one called 

and the other 

6. The four principal fermented drinks are 



7. All fermented drinks contain a dangerous* element called 



8. Phosphorus enters into the composition of ..... . and 

into the composition of chemical manures called 

9. The best clothes in summer and in winter are made of 

stuff. 

10. To get rid of insects and molluscs, injurious to cultivation 
it is necessary to introduce into gardens and 

11. The complete flower is composed of four principal parts 

which are : 1st, the (masculine), composed of ; 2nd, the 

(feminine), composed of ; 3rd, the (pliu»al) 

4th, the (masculine), composed of 

12. Bees are housed in which contain a number of 

insects, which amount from .... to ... . and contain each 
a and and 

13. The finest wools are derived from , . sheep; 

the sum total of the wool covering these sheep is called , , . 

Questions of Domestic Economy. 

(Answer each question in the space left in hlamk—spojce given, from 

two to three lines.) 

1. Why must one air rooms? 2. Why should one not allow 
plants to be left in the room ? 3. What precautions are to be 
taken in cleaning and preparing petroleum and spirit lamps ? 4. 
What is the use of ashes in washing ? 5. What precautions are to 
be taken during a thimderstorm in the house or in the fielda ? 
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6. What is the first aid to be given to a person who has been bitten 
by a viper ? 7. In a case of poisoning what is the first aid to be 
given to the patient while awaiting the doctor's arrival ? 8. Bread- 
making, the use of yeast. 

Drawing (space given,j half a page). 

Design an apron. You will lightly indicate with a dotted line 
the hem, the belt, and the pockets. 

Boob4ceeping. 

A farmer's wife goes to the market^ She sells 5 chickens at 3 fr. 
75 cent, a piece, 6 kilos of butter at 2 fr. 10 cent, the half kilo, 
3 dozen eggs at 90 cent, a dozen. She buys 3 metres of calico at 
55 cent, a metre, 1 kilo 250 gr. of coiTee at 5 fr. 50 cent, the kilo, 
and spends 2 fr. 40 cent, on small purchases. Make out her account 
for receipts and exjienditure, and indicate the sum brought forward. 

Short Essay (about half a page), 

1, Butter : its making and preservation— salt butter, melted 
butter. 2. The SilkwoiTO : its metamorphoses ; product* 
obtains from it. 



(to*< •■••»«••'• ••• 



feme Of SCHOOL AGBIOULTUKAL COMPETITION. Yeari900 

lipUs : 

' (Boys.) Schools of 

*• •" Tours..) 

tE^NOWLEDGE OF COMMON THINGS, 
neoi 
**^ • (Read atterUivdy each question, and insert in the dotted spa^e the 

proper word,) 

1. Plants derive from the air a gas, acid, which they 

decompose by means of their , thanks to the light of 

the 

2. Fermented liquors (name fom* : 

) are (usefid or injiurious) 

when taken in moderation ; distilled liquors, such as 

are always injurious. 

3. Sulphm*, whose colour is , is employed in manu- 
facture for and in agricidture to combat a disease of the 

vine called 

4. Limestone is distinguishable from flint by the fact that lime- 
stone makes with ; the effervescence 

is caused by the liberation of a gas called acid. 

5. Limestone is a carbonate of while plaster is a .... 

of lime. 

6. Lime is derived from a mineral called which is 

burnt during several days in . . , apparatus called 
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7. To increafie the yield of artificial pafitures one scalters on them 
dust. 

8. Atmospheric pressm^ is measured by the aid of instruments 

called and temperature by the aid of instruments 

called 

9. In oiu* districts when the barometer falls, it is a sign of 

10. Name two insectivorous manmials, the and the 



11. The mammals most useful to man are : the and 

the ; they belong to the order of the 

12. Name an insect injurious to the vine ? and one 

injurious to the com ? 

13. Gives the names of the male, the female, and the young of the 
following races of animals : — 



Horses : 1st ... . 
Cattle : 1st ... . 
Sheep : 1st ... . 
Goats : 1st 
Pigs : 1st 



.... 



2nd 
2nd 
2nd 
2nd 
2nd 



• • • • 



• • • • 



3rd 

3rd 

3rd .... ^ J 

3rd 

3rd 



• • • * ... 



. . « . 



. . • • ■. * .li 



SJwrt Agricultural Qvestions, 

Reply briefly to ea^h question in the space left blarik (two or three 

lines generally left for eaeh answer). 

1. How can one put out a chimney on fire ? 2. What precautions 
should be taken in a thimderstorm ? 3. What do you call a bird of 
prey ? How do you class them ? Are they useful or injiuious ? 
4. Among the batrachians one must respect the ugliest ; the .... 
. . . Why ? 5. What are the fimctions of the roots of plants ? 

6. What is a pasture ? How many sorts of pastures are there ? 

7. Name two plants which enter into the composition of natural 
pastures, and two others which enter into the composition of artificial 
pastiu*es. 8. How do you manufacture spirits of wine, eau de vie, 
and cider brandy. 

Drawing. 
Design a simple leaf, indicating the name of the different parts of 
the leaf (lilac, or lime, or pear tree, for instance) ; next a composite 
(acacia, chestnut, for instance). (Space given, half a page.) 

ArUhnietic. 
A vine ownw buys 350 kilos of sulphin* at 28 fr. the 100 kilos. 
As he paj^ ready money he profits by a certain discount, and only 
gives 93 fr. 10 cent. What is the rate of the discoimt ? (Space given, 
half a page.) 

Short Essays. 

(Expand ea^h of the fMowvng svbjects.) 

1. The batrachians : characteristics and metamorphoses. (Half 
a page.) 

2. Description of a storms effects of atmospheric electricity; 
how to protect oneself again&t'the lightning. 
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In Calvados five out of six of the agricultural societies for the 
arrondissements hold similar examinations. The examiners 
are members of the associations and the professors of 
agricultmre. The primary inspectors report to the academy 
inspector those teachers whose pupils have done pai'ticularly 
well, and the former receive medals and diplomas. Some 
even obtain the agricultrntd decoration. The Sodete d'Eiuxmrage* 
ment at Paris and other national agricultural societies also furnish 
subventions. I spoke to one of the inspectors about the practical 
nature of the examinations. He assured me the question had 
seriously occupied the attention of the agricultural associations, 
and that it now was really a thorough test, though he admitted 
that elsewhere teachers have sometimes taken it up as a speculation* 
(He spoke of one teacher as a malm qui a/oait decrocHU tme d^cora^ 
tion.) The system of agricultural education is probably more 
developed in Sarthe than in any other part of France. Last year 
(1899) for the prizes given by the agricultural society there were 
over 400 candidates in the o/rrondissemeTit of Mainers. The 
children were all orally examined, and the questions bore parti- 
cularly on the exact cultivation of their own particular district, 
Sarthe is particularly well equipped in agricultiutd education, as 
it possesses a professor for each arrondissement, as well as a depart- 
mental professor. For the whole of Sarthe there were last year 
(1898) over 800 candidates. The examination was held at thirty- 
three centres, mainly chefs-lieux of cantons, and it took a peripatetic 
board of examiners eight days to do the oral work. Again, in the 
regional examination, held by the Ministry of Agriculture every School 
four years, in each of the four divisions of France, Sarthe, which ^h^^^g^ 
is in the Western Division, obtained far the most prizes in the 
competition for that region. In Indre-et-Loire, in addition to 
the concovrs agricoles, I found there are expositions a^ricoles, at 
which the teadiers exhibit the results of their experiments. The 
day is further utilised for the distribution of the rewards to the 
successful pupils in the agricultural competition, who are invited 
up to receive their prizes. Their expenses are paid, and the day 
is looked on as a very pleasant outing. These annual exhibitions 
are arranged by arrondissements, and are held in turn in the 
various chefs lieux of the cantons. 

The moral of the whole curriculum of French primary The 
education will be lost on English readers if they have not^^^^"]"^ 
seen, from the brief notes on the ordinary subjects and the 
detailed examination of agricultural education, the way in which 
the subjects not only dovetail into one another but also overlap, 
with the result of producing, not indeed confiision, but 
cohesion."^ Thus the reading lesson is drawn on for la 
morale, the m^yrale in its turn draws upon the history book, 
the history book is •worked in with the geography, the 
geography, through its physical features, finds its basis in 

 The Jexact limits of the co-ordination of studies are well indicated in 
the "Greneral Report of the Board Inspectors" to the London School 
Board (1901). . 
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science, the science again is the point de dSpart for the agricul* 
tural teaching, which coalesces with arithmetic in the oomjh 
taibUitd agricde, the arithmetic is utilised for the practical geometry, 
the practical geometry figures in the drawing syllabus, the drawing 
is closely linked to the writing*, and the writing is worked through 
the spelling with the reading book, out of which springs again the 
recitation, which forms with it a happy himting ground for the 
grammar questions. Thus the whole gamut of subjects are not only 
related, but inter-related, and finally correlated. And now, perhaps, 
is plain how impossible it is to completely isolate such a subject 
as la moTCble or agricultural education that cannot be severed from 
the whole curriculum without mutilating it, by cutting into at 
the time certain integral portions of other subjects, for the parts 
of the curriculum are not really detachable as the parts of a watch, 
they are members of a corpv-s of studies that make up the programme 
of elementary education. 
Possible But when we come to the further question of how far it* 

tion^tween ^ possible to realise the progranmie, to put all these care- 
town arid fully-thought-out principles into execution, and follow out 
country . £^^|jy ^j^^ indications of the different syllabuses, we at once 
come across the time proWem, and the old difficulty which 
confronts all educators, of trying to get a quart of learning into 
a pint pot, presents itself. The French authorities try to get 
round the problem by telling the teachers to insist in their 
teaching on what seems to be the essential part, and in this way, no 
doubt, a country teacher will give his teaching a country cast, and 
a town teacher will give his a to\^Ti cast. Yet, qui s'embrasse trop 
etreint mal, and many people think it woidd be better to regularise 
in theory what is aheady done in practice, and deliberately create 
a separate programme for town and country schools, as in fact 
has already been done in some departments for agriculture. A 
commencement of this has also been made in the eertificat d'^tudes, 
where agriculture and drawing figure as alternate subjects, with the 
result that country children generally take the former, and town 
children the latter. Such a division would have the immense 
benefit of preventing the teachers from attempting to cover too 
much ground. The teachers themselves appear to favour the 
idea. At the Congress of the ** Amicales," at Paris, the following 
motion was carried. ** Considering that it is unsuitable to impose 
on the sons of peasants the same studies as on the sons of work- 
men in the big towns, and that such a subject excellent at Paris 
is not at all so excellent in a sequestered village, and that each 
region, each big centre has different industrial an4 commercial 
aspirations ; . . . . the Union makes the following proposi- 
tions : there shaU be a different programme for town and country 
schools. For certain subjects a regional progranmie can be 
adopted." One inspector I spoke to on the subject told me he 

'—  ' ■■■--■■«■■-■■ ^ —  I I     - ^■■— — ■■■■■-■I -I ■■■■■.   I ■■M»|iii^i»i^^ i^^^^.^^^^^^^^—^ 

* Le dessin est una Venture particuli^re, 1 ecriture de la forme.— M. 
Pouillot, Academy Inspector of Cher, 18974 
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had already proposed the idea at the conference at Havre, nor 
had he shrunk from carrying out the proposal to its logical con- 
duaon of having different iype^ of teachers for the different 
types of schools. 

M. Le Chevallier, the Academy Inspector of Orne, is not only 
favourable to the change, but wrote about it in the pedagogical 
pres8,as far back as 1893-94. The director of a normal school declared 
himself to be a partisan of the idea, and added that it was accept- 
able to many inspectors, but that the administration was not yet 
converted. Government officials have necessarily to adopt a con- 
servative attitude. Yet the problem in France is far simpler than 
with us. There is an absence of many complicating factors. 
The great inequalities in English salaries tend to rob the coimtry. 
of ita best teachers, especially as the most valuable posts ai-e 
in the towns. In France the towns possess but little economic 
attraction, for salaries are independent of localities. Hence 
rural teachers are less tempted to desert the country. A further 
tie is their official position as a government servant, which gives 
them a certain status in the village, to which they are often attached 
by birth or connexion. For, as has been already pointed out, the 
ordinary teacher often exhibits a strong tendency to gravitate 
back to his village or at least to its neighbourhood. There is 
already^ therefore, a sort of unconscious selection at work among 
the .teiaiohers in France of a town or coimtry post, the latter not 
being such a Hobson's choice as with us. This, combined with 
a general feeling in f avom* of some sort of decentralisation with a 
view to adapting the school more closely to local needs, renders an 
attempt at s(»ne sort of differentiation not altogether improbable. 



CHAPTER VI.-THE CERTIFICAT D'ETUDES. 

The pedagogical and educational side of French education inspection, 
is supervised, as we have seen, by the inspectors. They look into 
the teaching given in the schools, and to them is entrusted the 
task of seeing that only fit aiKl proper persons are adndtted to the 
full exercise of the profession through the certificat d'aptitvde. 
But th^ circonscriptions are often large and the distances very 
great. One inspector told me there were schools in his district 
he could only visit every other year. True, there are the annual 
er half-yearly .teachers' meetings, which must be of considerable 
use in hel^Hng to keep the teachers and teaching methods 
together, evai if the inspector does not always get the full value 
out <rf them. 

The question therefore naturally arises. Is this yearly The need 
audit of the schools, with the teachers' meetings to talk over ^^Jl^ee 
its results, sufficient ? Dare the State, which is the largest Abetnwt 
shareholder in the national schools, content itself with these J-^g^™*^.* "^ 
safeguards? Is notJ[some sort of general examination test a leaving 

examint^ion. 
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necesaar}'^ for the masters themselves, to keep them moit9 or 
less in Ime, and up to the mark, and to prevent them straggling ? 
Otherwise, with no general standard before them, with no 
really binding syllabus on which to model their teaching, 
i^re not standard and perspective in teaching likely to suffer ? Is 
not such a test an excellent thing for the pupils in presenting 'them 
with a definite goal to aim at, at least the most enterprising and 
promising of them ? Such a test must not be an obligatory but a 
voluntary one, for the examination which acts as a sort of Caudine 
forks, under which all must pass, is not likely to be popular in any 
coimtry, and its evils have been sufficiently patent in England 
to need of no recapitulation. But does not a volimtary test tend 
to create a sort of intellectual dite in primary schools? Why, 
then, should not what is a good thing for secondary and higher 
education be good for primary? Surely it is demrable to give 
to the best of the boys who leave the school some sort of hall-mark 
which shows that in their school career they have satisfied their 
natural judges. Are not employers likely to recognise this and 
give such boy the preference when a post is going ? And in this 
case, is not it of the highest value to promote good relations between 
business men][and the school, and draw them closer together, instead 
of the present happy-go-lucky fashion in which each party 
in this coimtry goes its own way and puts all the blame on 
the other? Does not, at least in a coimtry like Prance, 
# such an examination escape ff om one of the great evils of 
an over-production of diplomas, which, as they imply more 
or less a Government guarantee of employment, suffer from a 
similar depreciation as other paper values, when the State has 
issued more bank notes than it can meet, whereas a certificate 
for passing the leaving examination in the primary school could 
never be construed into anything like a claim on the credit of the 
State for the humblest post ? In setting up such a standard of 
attainment, which all have a chance of reaching if they have moderate 
abilities, without let or hindrance to their fellows, are not the most 
dangerous features of indiscriminate, ** all against all," cut-throat, 
competition eUminated, and along with it many of the evils of over- 
pressure and over-work ? And,lastly,when such a test is not written 
only, but oral, does it not act, not merely as an assay of knpwledge, 
but also as a test for the appUcation of knowledge, by putting a 
premium on qualities which are of realworthindaily life— presence 
of mind, power to utilise one's knowledge and intelligence, and to put 
them forth in a skilful and shapely fashion? Surely the knack 
of grasping a situation at once, or thinking out a problem 
quickl}^ when time is all important, of seeing a point two minutes 
before one's competitors, is, after soundness of judgment, one of 
the most valuable factors in business, and oral examinations are 
assuredly one of the best ways of bringing out such qualities. 

The certifi- I* ^ probable that arguments somewhat of this sort have led to 
cate. the founding and maintenance of the certificai d'itvdes in France. 
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But though it may be said to have entered into the habits 
and customs of the people, it has lately been made the subject 
of a very violent series of attacks, which shows how necessary « 

it is to inquire carefully into all the workings of any 
system before pronoimcing on its ultimate value. So much has 
this been the case that at the teachers' conference of Arwicalea no 
less than four reports out of nineteen presented on the subject 
demanded its suppression pure and simple, and all the others pro- 
posed modifications more or less profound. 

One of the most thorough reports on the subject was that pre- Its defects, 
sented by the Paris teachers. It states that to-day the certificat is a 
hackneyed title which no long^ signifies anjiihing. This is due 
in the fiiTst case, according to the report, to the excessive easiness 
of the examination, and still more so to the abuse of the system 
of repSchage, which consists in going over the papers of those who 
are "^ ploughed "* and attempting to find extenuating circumstances 
for such as are just the wrong side of the line, in order to bring 
their marks up to the necessarj- minimum. These " himiane " 
proceedings have been pushed to such excess that candidates have 
been let through because they were at the end of their school time ! 
Again, by the law of 1882 candidates can present themselves as 
soon as they are over eleven. This provision, which was framed 
with the idea of encouraging the children to present themselves 
for the examination, by oflfering the premium of a year's exemp- 
tion to those who passed it, has led instead to the growing depopula- 
tion of the school and the premature departure of the more 
promising scholars. Other evils attributed to it are that it distorts 
the curriculum and creates unhealthy rivalry between the masters 
of different schools. 

The criticisms of the numerous teachers I spoke to on the sub- The teachers' 
ject were not so sweeping in character, though on the whole they ^ ^^™' 
were rather unfavourable than favourable. The following is a 
rough table of their opinions. The certificate is a good subject for 
emulation, affording both teachers and taught a useful objective, 
according to one inspector, though several teachers said they could dis- 
pense with this stimulus. It leads to cramming ; this cramming leads 
to over-pressure for the pupils and over-work for the masters, as 
one teacher bluntly put it, c'est la mort aux maitres. But some of 
this over-pressure must be put down to the irregulai* attendance, 
according to an inspector. It is true that teachers are told not 
to press the children, but, on the other hand, they declare that 
much is required of them. Then another result of the examination 
is that the non-obligatory subjects suffer. In French schools 
the last month of the school year is given to revision, and 
the non-obligatory subjects are more or less dropped in view of 
the examination. Children are more inclined to leave after the 
certificat than formerly. The examination is good for maintaining 
the level of studies, but leads to exaggerated notions in the parents 
as to its value. It is regarded by some as a petit hachM (small 
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Other 
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B.A.!), confounded by others with the bremt, while in Brittany 
admiring parents look on a child who has been BUCcesBfuI 
as a petit Tiotaire (what a jiathetic side there is to all this 
simplicity I ), and many openly speak of him as un petit safxint, 
who has learnt all that his master can teach him. The certificat 
is good for commercial circles, but its use is less obvious 
in the coimtry. Again, the oral examination, which might be 
made most valuable, is too much of a formality. For whereas 
23 per cent, are generally plucked at the ^crit, only 1 or 2 per 
cent, are ploughed in the vivd-voce portion. 

This catalogue of defects is certainly a formidable one, but, after 
all, these criticisms are for the most part criticisms of detail. As 
the teachers of Paris say very truly in their report on the subject, 
there is much truth in the harsh criticism that the certificat has 
received, but if it were necessar}' to abolii^ all the institutions and 
laws which have engendered abuses, there wotdd be none left to 
keep. Now the certificat is already an institution. It has become 
acclimatised, it is regarded as necessary* by many parents and 
useful by business men, and the drawbacks cited above seem for 
the most part to be incidental to, rather than inherent in, 
the examination. 

Most of the evils enumerated above come from the single fact 
that the candidates are presented too yoimg. Being more or less 
immature they have to be foixed by the teacher. This leads to 
over-pressure on both sides. Were the age raised to 12, or even 
13, this would undoubtedly ease the pressure, though the number 
of those ;(vho take their examination before 12 years of age is ex- 
aggerated. Of the children who passed in 1896, 73 per cent, were 
over 12 ; 15 per cent, were 11 on the 1st January, 1896 ; 10 per 
cent, were eleven the day of the examination; and only 2 per 
cent, were under 11. One teacher, indeed, said to me that to raise 
the age would lessen the attractiveness of the examination. But, 
as he added, it was at present a great disgrace to fail at it, it could 
evidently afford to shed some of its specious attractiveness in order to 
gain in real value. With the prestige already attached to it, it should 
rather induce children to stay on and obtain it. By putting up the 
age first a year, and then at intervals another six months at a time, 
it might, perhaps, in the long run be raised to 13, a figure that some 
of the Amicales propose. Much can be done by the teachers them 
selves in discouraging the children from entering so young. Thanks 
to this system in the circonscription of Blois, practically no children 
are presented now imder 12, and some are nearer 13 than 12. This 
was largely the doing of M. Charton, the primary inspector. The 

*How thoroughly the certificat and diplomas generally have become 
a popular institution may be seen from the following passage from 
Mgr. the Bishop of Le Mans, who, in a pastoral letter, says : " Le dipldme 
est entre dans nos moeurs. II jouit d*un grand credit aupr^s des enfonts 
et de leurs parents. On garde, oa encadre, on expose avec comptaiBance 
cette attestation authentique du merite reconnu. C'est une gloire de 
famille. Aussi bien, Temploie-t^on sans ccsse dans le monde scolsure.** 
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neglect of the non-obligatory subjects could be met by including 
them either in the krU or the oral, and by rendering the latter part 
of the examination more difficult. One obvious reform is the 
inclusion of the agricultural examination amongst the subjects 
which count in the written examination. As for the evils of the 
system of repSchage, it is evidently a matter of stiffening the hands 
of those who preside over the examinations. A circular from head- 
quarters to the inspectors who act as chairmen of the examination 
board defining the limits beyond which the prerogative of mercy 
might not be strained should go far towards checking the abuse. 

It is interesting to note that the teachers at their conference 
voted the necessity and retention of the certificat by a Urge majority, 
which showed that, despite its current defects, they appreciated 
its pedagogical and utilitarian value. 

But there is one argument which all the attacks on the certificat Claim* of 
have left imtouched, and that is the argument of the interests ^^ ^****' 
of the State, which was put forward at the beginning of the chapter. 
The examination is, in fact, for the State one of the means of veri- 
fying the work of the school, and teachers, however honourable 
and disinterested they may be, cannot, from the mere force of things, 
be the best judges of how they should be supervised, any more than 
a body of workmen can prescribe the duties of their foreman, or 
civil servants lay down the exact manner in which they shall be 
controlled by the head of the office. Their criticism in this, as in 
other matters, is highly vafuable, but they do not constitute the 
final court of appeal. 

The certificat is, happily, by no means regarded as a sort of Previous 
ark of covenant, on which any one who lays his hand is deemed JS^**^™ f-c^ 
sacrilegious in official circles. On the contrary, it has already under- 
gone several useful reforms. The introduction of agricultiu'e, 
first at the oral, and then at the ^crit, only requires its being placed 
on the same footing as the other written subjects to prove a most 
useful innovation. A circular, called the circular Bourgeois, which 
laid down that spelling mistakes should be weighed rather than 
counted, has led to an advantageous relaxation in the somewhat 
Draconian rules that governed the orthographical section of the 
examination. This side of the examination will be further lightened 
by the Leygues circular on spelling, which cleared away a certain 
number of grammatical cobwebs spun by the a priori gram- 
marians of the eighteenth century. Though the circular has 
been in part abrogated by a second circular, it has largely pro- 
duced the effect desired of inducing teachers to no longer insist 
on an accurate knowledge of these minutiee from their pupils. 

Of the general nature of the examination, and its rules and regu- Conduct 
lations, there is nothing to add to an exhaustive paper on the of the 
subject by Sir Joshua Pitch, published by the Board of Educa- examination, 
tion, which contains a most valuable discussion on its possible 
adoption in England, that all should read. The following short 
description by an inspector of how the examination is carried out 
in the country may not be without interest :— — *- 
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The examination lasts the whole dfty. It begins with the dictation, then 
foUows the French composition and the arithmetic. While one subject is 
being done by the children the preceding one is corrected by the examiners. 
Then comes the dejeuner^ which is taken au galopy followed by the drawing 
or the composition in agricultm'e. This is finished at three o'clock. By 
four o'clock all correcting is finished, and the classification of successfid 
candidates is made. Those who have qualified for the oral examination 
are called in. The oral then begins, and lasts till seven. It includes reading, 
recitation, history, and geography. Only one or two children are plucked 
at the oral. It is not serious enough ! 

I was unable to be present at any examination in the provinces, 
as the best season for seeing the crops did not coincide with the 
examination "harvest," which comes off at the end of July. I 
was, however, through the kindness of a colleague of mine on the 
jury, M. BaudriUard, Primary Inspector of the Fifteenth arron- 
dissement, present at the correction of a huge examination in Paris, 
which took several days to carry out. I was particularly interested 
in what I saw, as I came in for the repackage, but did not think the 
judges were unduly lenient. 

There was one point I was particularly anxious to clear up, and that 
was the somewhat delicate question as to whether political and 
social influences made themselves felt at the examination, as had 
been suggested to me in one quarter. With that charming frank- 
ness which is so characteristic of the administration, and, it mav 
\ye added, is such a mark of its strength, the various oflScials I 
approached freely conversed with me on the subject, and, as far 
as I could make out by very careful inquiry, the examination is 
well safeguarded in this respect. To begin with the pedagogical 
element are always in a majoi-ity on the examination board. The 
children's names are concealed, and each is denoted bv a number. 
The inspector is president, and, as such, an-anges the method of 
correction. If he even suspects any partiality, oi* undue tenderness . 
for any candidate on the paii: of one of the lav members, he can 
easily checkmate this by getting the paper in question looked over 
by four or five persons, so that any startling discrepancy in the 
marking is easily noticed. Again, in the repSchage the copy is 
read out to the whole assembly, and the particular mark is 
made a point of general discussion. Of course, if these precautions 
are violated abuses can creep in, but qiiis custodiet ipsos custodes '? 
One ca}inot protect thase avIio are remiss against themselves. 

In each department the setting of the written work is divided up 
among the primary inspectors, one inspector selecting the questions 
in one subject, and anothei* in another. In this way uniformity 
is secured for the whole department. Between the departments, 
however, there is no rigid uniformity,. and I was told that the stan- 
dard varied accordingly, being higher in the east of France than 
elsewhere, as education in that region is the most advanced. 

To sum up. The certificat seems to be a valuable tool 

for sharpening the nation's intelligence. It has, however, need 

of further improvements to bring it up to its real pitch ; of 

^cienoy. Previous reforms show that it is not an unprogressive 
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institution. With the raising of the age, the restriction of repackage, 
and a few other minor changes, the chief of its present defects should 
disappear. There will remain the great advantage it possesses in 
interesting parents in the school, and in assisting employers to select 
their suboi'dinates. For it is not a labour certificate, which is the sign 
of a bai'e minimum of efficiency, but it bears the hall mark of a 
merit diploma. And, finally, it forms a useful part of the State's 
audit, and enables the latter to maintain a certain evenness and level 
of attivinment. At the same time it is elastic, inasmuch as the 
examination papers are not set for the whole country, which would 
lead to some of the worst species of uniformity, but by departments, 
which allows of the questions in special subjects Uke agriculture 
being framed to meet the needs of the teaching in the district. Yet 
another proof, if one were needed, of the depaHmental differentia- 
tion which is silently going on ! 

The bodily transfer of the certificat to England would probably PoesibUity of 
be no easy matter. It would be an obvious mistake to make the ^*^®^®'|1 ^ 
examination a uniform one for the whole country. If it Were 
made a local matter, perhaps, with the difficulties about areas in 
country dutricts, it would be as well to take the county as the 
unit of area, on the understanding that the examination itself 
would be held in at least one school in each administrative district. 
The examiners might include the inspector and his assistants, 
together with representatives of the school board and managers 
of volimtary schools. It woitld likewise be advantageous to 
invite the Technical Education Committee to participate in the 
examination, as a certain number of the brighter children in the 
elementary schools pass on to other classes and institutions in 
which they are interested. Under the same title the repre- 
sentatives of secondary education might be asked to sit on the 
Examination Board, for they too receive recruits through the 
County Coimcil Scholarships from the Primary Schools. The chief 
opposition to such an examination would probably come from the 
teachers. Thev might, however, be conciliated by the adoption 
of the procdBre of the German leaving certificat, in which the 
teacher of the school assists in the examination of his own boys. 
The French object to this plan on the ground that the teacher 
cannot be both judge and party. But the trial is not so much a 
hostile action of the Sta|^ against an individual, as a friendly one of 
arbitration, in \«|Bph^pe examiners have rather the rdle of 
assessors than jud| 




CHAFER Vn.-THE lljIlGIOUS SCHOOLS (MAINLY 

PRIVATE). 

France is under no inconsiderable obligations to the religious Services in 
orders, and especially to the schools of the Christian Brotherhood ^^^ ^''^' 
(Las Frhres de la Doctrine Chrdtienne), for what they have douo for 
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popular education in the past. According to the Pedagogical 
Dictionary of M. Buisson, the former Director of Primary Educa- 
tion, the name of their founder,* Jean Baptiste de la Salle, "ought 
to be placed at the head of the organisers of primary instruction in 
France and Europe." Their teaching in certain of its developments 
is, according to the same authority, admittedly " the starting point 
of higher primary instruction," as well as forming " the fii-st outline 
of lower secondai-y education." To them, apparently, also falls the 
honour of having been first in the field in commercial and industrial 
education. They also, as has been already noticed, upheld the 
methods of simultaneous teaching against the partisans of the 
mutual (or monitorial) method, and thereby conferred an important 
service to national pedagogy. Of their other useful innovations 
and improvements in the sphere of secondar}' education it is 
unnecessary to speak here. 

It is all the more regrettable that one has to state that the private 
religious schools in rural districts, in so far as one can judge by th€^ 
few specimens one visited, by no means produce such a favourable 
effect as the State schools. As regards buildings and equipment, 
there seemed Uttle to choose between the two. It is rather in 
respect to staffing and teaching methods that the religious schools 
appear to be inferior. This inferiority is not of yesterday. In 1850 
Matthew Arnold wrote :—" Hard! v anywhere in France (in this 
the reports of all the inspectors concur) can the private toys' 
schools, whether they l^e lay or congreganist, hold their own in the 
competition with the public schools." And again he states that 
the instruction "of the best lay schools, however, is unquestionably, 
on the whole, more advanced/' and shows in an interesting note 
that this superiority goes back as fai' as 1818, " when the rector 
of the Academy of Sti*asbourg gives as a reason why there were 
no schools of the brethren in Alsace, then, as now, one of the 
best educated districts in France, that, " dans les endroits plus 
populeux, et plus riches, on exige un enseignement stiperieur a 
celui des Frires." 

In any criticism on these schools, however, it must not be for- 
gotten that they are entirely self-supporting, receiving neither 
grants nor doles, which makes them a very heavy di*aiii on their 
supporters. As Mr. Morant, in his able report on "the Higher 
Primary School of France," well puts it, they " have to compete, 
by means of voluntary subscriptions alone, without a farthing of 
State aid or public funds, with the now universally free public 
secular schools, with excellent buildings, admirable equipment. 



For an admirable account of the life of this saintly personage see 
the TMet, May 26th and June 2nd, 1900, which gives a most touching 
picture of the utter self efface ment of this great man, and his sublime 
devotion to the cause of the education of the poor. The x)nly part ol the 
articles which seems open to criticism is the insufficient notice taken of 
orevious workers in the same field. This may be supplemented by 
Matthew Arnold's account in his report. (M.A., pp. 21-24.) 
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and well-trained, State^paid, highnaalaried staff of directors and 
teachers," whereas (apart altogether from the cost of new school 
buildings, which is wholly defrayed from voluntary contributions) 
the voluntary schools in England and Wales received from the 
State in 1898-9 a sum amounting to 77*7 per cent, of the total 
expenditure on their " maintenance." 

Of the schools I visited there were, roughly, two types. Some- Organlsa- 
times the school had been founded by a w^thy local magnate, ^^ 
who also paid the teacher, who was a layman, with perhaps a 
rdigious sister to help him. Sometimes the tieaching staff was 
entirely religious, and the building also belonged to them. The 
two lay teachers I came across were not badly paid (one recdved 
1,200 francs, and was secretary to the Mairie). Both natrntiUy 
enjoyed great freedom in the matter of arranging their lessons, 
subjects, and time-tables as they pleased, being responsible only to 
the patron of the school. The rdigious teachers were not always 
in so favourable a position. They depend to a large extent on the 
offerings of the faitibful. This is supplemented by the commissions 
diocdsaines, and the curS has also to put his hand in his pocket. 
Considering the slender stipends of the latter, who are passing 
rich on £40 a year, and who generally receive far less— the official 
income at St. Jean de Livet was only £16 a year— the strain on 
them must be very heavy.  The freres, of coui-se, give their services 
for nothing, but they certainly cannot be accused of living on the 
fat of the land. In one school the director told me there were just 
six francs a day (five shillings) to keep the three of them, himself, 
an adjoint, and a frhre who did the cooking. 

It has been already pointed out that all teachers since 1881 are Theteachen. 
obliged to possess at least the brevet ddToentaire, but there are 
still in the x*eligious schools a considerable number of teachers 
who were in office prior to the law. As regards training, I could 
not discover whether the lay teachers in religious schools are 
trained at all. Those freres Wonging to the " Christian Brother- 
hood ** are prepared in the scholasticat attached to its novitiate, 
but the period of training (a year or six months) is far shorter 
than that in the normal schools. The reason for this is that the 
religious schools have been very severely handicapped by the oompid- 
sory militar}^ service. To begin with, their teachers have to serve three 
years instead of one, like the State teachers. This ordeal proves 
too severe a strain for some of the weaker brethren, and a certain 
number throw up their vow^ before their term of service is over. 
This causes a shortage in the supply of teachers, and thereby obliges 
the yoimg novices to largely act as monitors, instead of devoting 
their entire time to working for the brevet. So serious is this lack 
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To-day the cost of the * free schools * becomes heavier and heavier, 
and the cur^s are wondering if they will be able to continue. One will 
jperhaps be obliged to largely abandon them."— Extract from letter appear- 
ing in the TaMet, Becel^r fttb. 1 900, signed Henri Pdack, 2^n»« Vicaire 
de St. Augustin, Paris. 
. 5342 l2 
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of supply ill country disti'icta, that in one arrondissement I was told 
on reliable authority, of all the seven religious schools for boys it 
contains, only one was not actuaUy in contravention with the law 
in the matter of an adequate supply of teachers. 

The teaching methods i^ain, according to the inspectors, are 
inferior to those in the State schools. This is probably due to the 
fact that the teachers, to begin with, are less efficiently trained, 
and what is more, they have no such thorough system of 
oversight to keep them up to the mark as prevails in the State 
schools. The public inspector have only the right to examine 
the roisters and the sanitary state of the school, but not the methods 
of teaching. They are very often asked to do so, but the greater 
number of them steadily refuse, and the few who do confinn 
the general opinion given above. 

The following passage from Matthew Arnold, in 1859, shows that 
the practice is a long-standing one :— 

So strongly do these establishments (private) feel the advantage con- 
ferred by the publicity and stimulant of thorough inspection that they 
constantly request the inspector to extend his examination from their 
school premises to their scnool instruction. Generally he refuses, and for 
reasons which his English brethren would do well to remember. " If I find 
the instruction ever so bad or injudicious," he says, "I have no power to 
get it changed, and I am bound to give public service where I know it can 
have results.'' Many an En^sh squire in like manner wishes for the 
stimulant of inspection, while he is determined to keep his school indepen- 
dent. [The instance is no longer true, though it wouW be were inspectors 
dependent on petty local authorities, but it may stand as an iUustration 
explaining the attitude of the French inspectorate.] In other words, he 
wishes to have a landscape-gardener or an architect to talk to him about 
his school, to have his advice, and to be free to dismiss him, as 1^ naght 
dismiss the landscape-gardener or the architect the moment his advice 
becomes unpalatable. He wishes to have a public functionary to act as 
showman to his school once a year. Bxit it is not for this that the State 
pays its servants. State supervision is useless if it can be rejectod the 
moment it becomes a reality, the moment it tends to enforce general 
reasons against individual caprice. The counsel of inspection to be of 
any real worth must be in some way or other authoritative. 

The teaching, as far as I could learn and see, is still largely based 
on the old scholastic method of developing the memory, though 
the system is probably less mnemonic than it was. One teacher 
seemed to me to put the whole system in a nutshell when he openly 
regretted he had no longer any children who could stand up and 
recite off two or tln-ee pajjos by heart. This general impression 
was confirmed by what I afterwaixis saw in the otherwise remark- 
able exhibition of the Chi'istian Brotherhood at the Exhibition, 
and it was endorsed by the opinion and vote of the great majority 
of my colleagues. It may not be the latest pedagogy, but it showed, 
at least at the Exhibition, what surprising results can still be obtained 
by this means. I was glad to have the good fortune to visit the 
latter, as it helped to lessen the indifferent impression I had received 
of the religious schools in the country districts. 

Religious instruction takes up about foiu* and a-half hours a 
week, but much of this is given at the end of the class. In one 
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school it only amounted to about three hours. Much pains is taken 
with the spelling, but the writing, for which the freres are renowned, 
was generally poor. And such copy-books *as I saw were neither 
so clean nor so tidy as those in the lay schools. I was told the 
caMers are generally very neat, being mostly used to make fair 
copies of the revised lesson after it has been put on the black- 
board. ^ 

In most of the boys' schools I visited there was no agricultural Agriculture 
instiniction, but in one school I saw a very fine school museum, with 
specimens of different kinds of grain and chemicals. In none, 
howevei', was there any champ d'eocpMence, 

Some teachers present their pupils for the certificat d'dtvdes, Cerii&ca.te, 
with good results. Others, who fancy that the examiners are 
down on children from the religious schools, present their scholars 
for a sort of kilidred examination called the certificat d'Audes libres. 
At Le Mans there is a regular Catholic Committee, who have 
founded a certifijcat d* instruction primaire et d' Education chritienne. 
The Abbe I^aude, in speaking of these examinations in his report 
of March, 1897, said :— " Our parchments are held in high esteem. 
. . . Oiu* jmy passes for severe. . . . The administration 
has never spoken ill of oiu* examinations. One has rather spoken 
of them with deference in simply attempting to make the Sisters 
believe that the official diplomas are equal to ours." The number 
of candidates in 1891 was 158. and in 1892 it rose to 391. In 
1895, 1,500 children had already taken the examination. 

The books in the Christian Brotherhood schools are composed Books, 
by a special commission. Anonymity is not, however, alwa3's 
preserved ; some of the best geographical maps are the work of 
the Prere Alexis. 

The system of prizes and rewards is pushed to a far greater extent Rewards, 
in these schools than in those of the State. The " decoration " 
erase is probably overdone An inspector told me of one school 
in which there were ten diooris out of sixty boys. In another 
school I saw an elaborate series of good conduct tickets of three 
colours (tres bien, assez bien, and bien) for the month. The top chil- 
dren get a savings bank book. I also came across a sort of associa- 
tion for the more thoughtful children, called, if I mistake not, the 
eongr gation de la Vierge, which no doubt has its religious uses. 

The discipline seems to be easy. One teacher told me he solved IHscipline. 
all difficulties by threatening to send away any boy who was trouble- 
some or unruly. At another school I was present during recrea- 
tion time, and it was very pleasant to see the freres entering heart 
and soul into the children's games. 

The frequerUation is apparently better than in the State schools. Attendance. 
But there seems to be some doubt at headquarteis whether the 
roisters are always sufficiently carefully kept. One register I saw 
possessed the unique distinction of scoring 100 per cent, for its 
monthly compared with its yearly average. But it was not always 
so easy to get a Icv^V at ih^ registers. In one school I found there 
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was a burea/u de bienfaisanoCy whioh did much to help the friqwnr 
tatian, especially in winter. 

Of the one or two girls' schools I visited, the teachers 
seemed, with one exception, superior to the f teres. The 
children looked genei'ally contented and happy. I particularly 
recall the two lower classes at Beaumont (Saiiihe), where the 
school is a State one but not yet laicised. The inspector put the 
children through their paces, and I was allowed to ask them a ques- 
tion or two, with the result that all pai-ties seemed satisfied with 
the class, not excepting themselves. Both here and in other 
schools the tradition of good needlework was everywhere in evi- 
dence. A large sewmg class at the convent school at Ecommoy 
showed me some very satisfactory work. 

The boys' schools appear to be slowly on the decrease, whidi is 
not wonderful, considering the heavy strain on their supportei-s.* 
In most country districts they are only to be found in a few of the 
small towns. Contrary to expectation, their chief strength lies in 
the big cities and in Paris, where the^ Christian Brotherhood have 
some fine schools. This is partly due to the fact that in these 
towns they can start paying classes. In rural districts, they are 
most numerous in the chdteau country on the banks of the Loii^e. 
The religious schools for girls and infants are much moi'e common, 
and probably hold their own better than the boys' schools, especially 
where they can levy fees, a point which gives them a certain air 
of respectability in the eyes of the small bourgeoiiie. 

The figm-es of French educational statistics require rather 
careful scanning, in order to understand their exact significance. 
The laicisation voted in 1887 has now (1900) been completed 
for boys' schools, but a large number of the State mixed and girls' 
schools are still under rdigieuses, who hold the place for life. As 
these die off they are replaced by lay mistresses, and not infiequently 
the Catholics open a rival school in the neighboiu-hood for tliose 
girls whose parents wish them to continue under religious instruc* 
tion. Thus if a State school of 100 pupils is laicised and a religious 
school is opened alongside and attracts 50 of the old pupils, accord- 
ing to one set of statistics the religious schools will apparently have 
gained 50 pupils during the year whereas the real truth is that 
the number of pupils under religious teaching has diminished by 
50. This is, perhaps, best shown by the statistics for the schools. 
For whereas since 1882 the lay public and private have grown 
from 56,210 to 64,042 in 1897, the religious schools, public and 
private, have diminished from 19,425 to 18,451. In the period 
between 1891-1897 the number of pupils under religious 
teachers has fallen 35,881 (includes Algeria). 

The total number of pupils in primaiy and higher primary educa- 
tion in 1897 for all France under religious teachers in the State 
schools was 405,825, and in the private schools 1,197,626, ot % 
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, * * See page,39 and note on page 14Q, • 
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grand total of 1,603,451, against 3,823,760 in the lay sdiools. 
This does not, however, include the maternal schools. If the pupils 
in these be added to the above, we.tind there are 1,955,199 children 
under religious teachers, against 4,175,656 under lay instructors. 
Excluding the maternal schools, thei^ ai-e only 436,726 boys in 
the Gongrdgardstes schools, against 2,282,948 in the lay schools. 
According to their own 'statistics, the Christian Brotherhood 
have in France 1,063 schools, with 10,042 teachers and 215,326 
pupils. It is worth noting that their schools are managed by 
regions. 

The competition between the State and religious schools, which The Com 
cannot be altogether an evil, is very keen. I was present at a ^{^^J^^ 
friendly discussion on the subject between a religious teacher and state and 
an official representative of lay education. The frere complained of religious 
the violent recruitment carried on by the mayor, his adjoints, and ^ ^^ ^ 
all who bore office imder him, in favoxu* of the lay sdiool. His 
opponent retorted that the children were veritably begged by the 
sisters and other good souls even before they came into the world. 
Such an example of the benefits of free competition, where there 
is no fear of the two interests combining, should gladden the heart 
of an old*fashioned economist. The other side of the shield is not 
quite so satisfactory, as some pai'ents use the rival schools to play 
off one against the otlier, and send their children at one time to 
the lay school and at another to the religious, to the general disti^ac- 
tipn of the teachers in each, 

CHAPTER VIII.— THE TRAINING COLIiEGES. 

(a) Buildings, Finance, Staff. 

Each department, with a very few exceptions, is provided with 
a separate training college for men and women teachera, who, as 
has been already stated, neaiiy all are natives of the department, 
and retura to its schools when they have finished their training. 
I visited no less than four of these institutions for men and three 
for girls, and took particular pains to get a general notion of their 
working, as well as of the agricultural education they provided, 
because they are the nursery of the rural teacher and help to 
explain many points in his culture and character. 

We have ah-eady seen that according to the law of 1879 the depart- ^^?^ 
ments were obliged to build and maintain in repair the buildings and ^^ ^^°^* 
furniture of the normal schools, the State paying for the teaching 
and the keep of the pupils.* I inquired mto the cost of some of the 
buildings I vLsited. That at Caen, which is an exceedingly fine 
edifice, standing in its owia grounds of about ten acres, cost the 
enormous sum of two million francs (£80,000). This, however, 
was built at the height of the educational boom, and the lean years 

 The cost to the State amounted in 1897 to 8,222,683 francs, or about 
£328,900. The vote in 1900 was slightly less— 7,618,320 francs, or about 
i£304.732. 
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that have smoe followed have made it impofisible to shift the women's 
eoUege at Caen from its present locale, which being part of the 
ancient palace of William the Conqueror, as an architectural monu- 
ment leaves nothing to be desired, but is ill adapted to school uses. 
The ecole normale pour lea jeunes filles at Alenyon is a very fine 
new building, two stories high, standing in a delightful garden, 
and was built at a cost of 600,000 francs (£24,000). The men's 
college at Alen9on was built in 1832 and rebuilt in 1840 ; it is there- 
fore one of the oldest in France [the oldest of all the fi-ench Scdes 
rwrmales was that of Strassburg, which was founded in 1810].. 
Its cost was only 152,000 francs, and this included two and 
a-half acres of groimd. I forgot to ask the cost of the 
men's college at Le Mans ; the women's was erected for about 
200,000 francs. At Loches the men's college, built in 1885, 
cost £16,000, apart from the site, which was given by the town. 
These sirnis seem well worth placing on record in order to indicate 
ihe liberal, not to say lavish, manner the local authorities have in 
times past subsidised education. 

Cost of The annual cost of up-keep and repairs to the departments, apart 

repairs. f j^jj^ ^.j^q amortissement of the building debt, does not seem to be 
very formidable. Thus at Alen9on the average outlay for the 
men's college is 800 francs a year for the building, 400 francs for 
the furnitm-e. Of course, special credits are necessary from time to 
time. At Loches, for instance, no less than 3,200 francs was spent 
one year on extraordinary repairs, and in 1898 the department 
of Loir-et-Cher spent 12,388 francs on a house for the bursar, the 
State giving a subvention of 8,000 francs as well. These are, how- 
ever, extraordinary outlays. 

Cost to the The cost to the State naturally varies. The average is rather 
State. higher in the smaller colleges than elsewhere, owing to fiie teaching 

expenses working out at more per head than in tiie larger schools. 
Caen* (men's), about 540 francs (of which about 320 for food, 16 for 
washing, 31 for books, etc.). Le Mans (women), 486 francs in 1898, 
474 in 1899 (293 for food, 30 for washmg, 16 for books and paper. 
liC Mans (men) about 500 francs (of which 307 for food). Loches 
(men), 580 francs. All the above totals are for maintenance only. 
Another 500 a year may be reckoned for teaching. This brings 
Le Mans up to 1,000 francs, and Loches up to 1,080 francs.f The 
actual figures for Alen9on (men) for certain years since 1882 are 
as follows: — 

1882-951. 1890-1,272. 1897-1,251. j 

1888-1,198. 1893-1,247. 1898-1,246. ' 

1889-1,115. 1895-1,314. 1899-1,291. 



* I have to thank M. VieiUot, the secretary to the Academy Lispector, for 
supplying me with a complete MS. copy of the Ecole Normale budget and 
expenditure. 

t These figures are taken from an interesting monograph on the school 
prepared by M. Ennray, the director of the school, for the Paris Exhibition 
which he kindly permitted me to copy. - • .. -^ 
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Salaries are tlie chief reason for tlie increased cost in the last inst^^ 
as the director is now receiving the maximum treatment of 5,500 
francs ; on the other hand, one professor has been suppressed. 

The State has hitherto paid for the pupils' books, but at the 
women's college at Le Mans it has been decided that the pupils shall 
hereafter buy their own, as they have suffered a certain amount 
of inconvenience in having no books of their own to take away. 

The buildings for both sexes were in neariy all cases large and Condition 
spacious. Even those of an older type, with the exception of the and arrange- 
. lustorio moniunent at Caen, were in no wise incommodious. In JJfuj[ w». 
fact, with the exception of one school there was always plenty of 
room for all, and sometimes a good deal over. Thus, at Caen (men's), 
where I found the largest number, there were 72 pupils and room 
for 120. The other colleges had less pupils, but still plenty of room. 
Alen90n with 32 pupils had room for 60, etci The favourite form 
of building was round a shallow quadrangle with one side open. 
Time after time I find in my notes, ** Oass-room big, airy, 
and well lighted." There are also special rooms for physics 
and chemistry. In the latter, at least, the pupils not only receive 
lectures but perform experiments, and adequate atdiers are pro- 
vided for the travaux manudSy whether in wood and iron work 
or in day modelling and casting. The refectories are generally 
well lighted and large, though needing at times a new coat of 
paint or whitewash. Some of the modern kitchens are provided 
with noUe ranges, which, being placed in the middle of the room, 
allow access on every side. The sanitation is satisfactory. In one 
or two schools the bath arrangements are insufficient. One director 
complained that he had only two baths at his disposal. At Alen9on 
(women's) there was a room full of haiTis d pied for all, which fill 
or empty simultaneously through a simple mechanical contrivance. 
The dormitories were either divided up into cubicles or open. In 
the latter case there were generally two rows of beds down the - - 

room, though in a couple of schools they were placed three abreast. 
However, the windows were open everywhere. The dormitories 
were nearly always well lighted, in fact there was only one which 
suffered from the want of light. The lavatories were usually in 
a row at the side of the dormitories. The new school at Alenyon 
(women's) was specially well provided in this respect. The venti- 
lation everywhere was good. As a rule there was always an 
infirmary, but it generally formed part of the building ; in one 
case the two sick-rooms were next the linen rooms, and in another 
adjoined a passage where the pupils' rifles were kept. 

The ordinary staff of a normal college consists of a principal, with Thtj Btail." 
two professors of letters and two of science. When, however, 
the nimiber of pupils falls below a certain level one of the pro- 
fessorships is suppressed and the work divided up between the 
principal and the remaining professors. This makes the work of 
the principal rather heavy, as he always takes the morale BOiA 
pedagogics. In one school I found the director had eighteen 
jiOurs' school work besides his duties q& director. 
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Kecniitauent The directors are recruited by the same methods of exsltxii- 
o? tliestaff? nation as the inspectors, and in fact are generally taken from 
their ranks. The directresses are also selected by the mme 
examination. The former are divided into five classes, and re- 
ceive from 3,500 to 5,500 francs a year. (The directi^^es i^- 
ceive from 3,000 to 5,000 francs a year.) They ai'e also lodged, 
and have other allowances. One of the professors acts also as 
Soonome, or bursar, for which the pay is about 300 franca a year. 
A separate bui-sar is only appointed in schools with more than 60 
pupils. The duties of the bursar are to keep the books, buy the 
food, or look after it when bought by oonti'aet, and see that 
furjaiture is kept in proper repair. A special book' is alsc 
obligatory, in which is kept an account of all the gardeai 
produce sold or consumed on the premises. The duties seem 
rather lengthy. A manied 4conome told me she came sometimes 
at 6.15 in the morning and left at 7 p.m., her teaching duties 
taking up most of the forenoons and aftei'noons. The bm'sar is 
evidently an important person, as he is regularly ** sworn in,"* 
and has to deposit caution money. The travauo' manuds ai^e 
nearly always taught by one of the professors of acieiice, but 
agriculture is taught by the departmental professor. Singini? 
and gymnastics are often taken by outside professors, and 
drawing and EngUsh (or German) sometimes. The number of 
t^ching houra varies from 16 to 18 (Rapport E. P.), Professorsm the 
normal schools are divided into five classes and paid from 2,500 to 
3,400 francs a year. Lodging and board are included. In the 
women's colleges the salaries vary from 2,200 to 3,000 frants. 
These teachers are nearly all trained in the icoles notrmal4>s 
primaires sup^rieares, where they ai-e not only taught and 
trained to teach, but also to teach teachers. 

(6) Eecruitment, DrsciPLiNE, Examinations. 
K^ime. The normal schools depend directly on the rector, w ho either super- 

vises them himself, or makes the academy inspector his deputy. 
An annual inspection is also carried out by the inspecteurs g^neranx, 
and by special inspecteurs for drawing and for auditing the accounts. 
Each school hasa^otmseiZ dWmmis^ra^i07i, "composed of the academy 
inspector, four members named by the rector, and two repi*esenta- 
tivfis of the departmental council. Their principal duty is to look 
after the budget, which is drafted by the head of the college upon 
the useful principle of always asking for more money than is 
likely to be spent. . 
Manner ot As regards the method of recruitment, the departmental com- 
recruitmentp ixattee proposes every year to the Ministry a certain number^ of 
free scholarships at the ^oles normales, sufficient to secure the sei*vice 
of the department. This, however, is not infi^equently cut down. 
The social class, districts, and schools from which the succ^ful 
candidates come have been already disc^sssed. The poesession of 
the brevet elimejitaire is a sine qud non for admission to the es^uia- 
tion, wbich is both written and oral. Grymnasticfl are included in the 
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examination for men, and sewing in that for girls. Candidates ai-e 
put up at the normal schools, and during the week their examina- 
tion lasts they are subjected in addition to a sort of searching moral 
and intellectual inquiry by their f utm^e masters. Several principals 
complained that the pupils come to them badly prepared. Two Calibre of 
of the dii'ectresses thought they were imduly pressed and taken over «croite. 
too much ground. The same defect was emphasised by a director, 
who fiu'ther pointed out that when the pupils enter the college 
they are obliged to go over it again in a moi*e thorough fashion. This 
rather spoils the fi-eshness of the subject. His remedy was to make 
the normale section in the higher primary school lead up to the 
. ecole normale more than it does, and even shorten its curriculum, 
so that the pupils might enter the normal college earUer, and 
remain five years. DiMipUne. 

Up to 1880 the discipline was more or less monastic. Mastei^ 
and pupils were subjected to a r^me that assimilated the schools 
to lay seminaries. Since then great progi^ess has been made. At 
Caen I came across a director whose methods would gladden the 
heart of any Anglo-Saxon pedagogue. He had done away with sur 
veillants, and made the head pupils responsible. This only left the 
director and the bursar as the solo representatives of law and order. 
The pupils were, further, allowed to go unattended to outside 
lectures, and were also free on Sundays, after they had been received 
by the director from nine to eleven. Certainly to an English mind 
the gradual relaxation of discipline in favour of persons who ai-e 
within a year or two to occupy responsible positions seems to be 
the true apprenticeship of liberty. I am glad to be able to add, from 
what I heard incidentally from another quarter, that the pupils do 
not abuse their fi*eedom. In another school there was a surveillant, 
but as he was also a master there was not that unfortimate separa- 
tion of the r^s of the educator and the teacher which so often 
prevails in French schools. I found a similar system at work else- 
where the director of which wrote in 1898 as follows :— 

What is needed is not a suspicious oversight, hostile to the pupU, seeking 
to catch hinign the wrong, but, on the contrary, an oversight that supports 
him, comes to his aid, warns him, and preserves him from mistakes— in a 
word, which is preventive rather than repressive. 

These ideas are not always, however, held in honour. I came 
across another director who had originally been in a secondary 
school. He, too, had no surveillants, but it was- much against 
his wish. The professors wei*e all married, and tlierefore had to 
live out. He made the strong remark that the want of surveillance 
deteiTed parents from sending their sons to the school, and he 
regarded with dislike the idea of having a practising school in the 
town, because the pupils would have to go through the streets 
to it. Still, such is my natural obstinacy, I venting to think the 
future is rather with those who hold the opposite ideas, but it 
is none the less necessary to renter and respect the opinions of the 
other side.* 



-—■>—•—*- 



* Though the teachers as a rule have no superviaipn duty, they are al] 
f xpected to take an active part in the life c^ the school. 
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The discipline in the girls' schools is shai*ed by the teachers. 
A mistress or two sleep either near or in the girls' dormitories, 
and that is all. One directress told me she had never 
yet caught a single girl talking in dormitory, and it was not 
from lack of tr3dng. So strong was the force of tradition. The 
"preparation" is often taken by a third-year student, the girls 
thus forming their own poUce. The directress at Le Mans was 
strongly in favour of a gradual relaxation of discipline with a view 
to encouraging self-responsibility. 

. This question of discipline is only one of the many points that 
mark off the iccle normale ftx>m the secondary school system. The 
tendency in England to-day to pass intending prinuuy teachers 
through a course of secondary education has no counterpart in 
France. It is interesting to note that in Alengon the Axle nomwle 
was started as an annexe ol the secondarv school.* This was not a 
success, as the school neglected the normal section, and especially 
pedagogics. Tlie normal school was then refounded, and since that 
time has been completely independent. This does not condemn ui 
any way the system we are now trying in England. It only shows 
there may be several solutions for apparently the same problem. 

The papils. One thing that renders the discipline easy in most of these schools 
wiis the natm-al dociUty of the pupils. In fact, the professors often 
complained that they were too docile, and though not lacking in 
inteUigence and willing to absorb all that was communicated to 
them, they showed a cei'tain"parc8sed'cspri^''andwantof energy 
and initiative that make them compare unfavourably with the 
more go-ahead and enterprising races of the eastern departments. 
StiD, this defect does not weigh too deeply on their consciences. 
They struck me generally as a bright and happy lot, and one or 
two of my compatriots whom I had the good fortime to encomitei* 
in these schools fully endorsed my impressions. It was not till I 
got to Touraine, the county of Balzac and Rabelais, that I noticed 
I had left behind me the land of easy-going phlegmatic people, 
and come among quite a different race, which one ^Bacher well 
described as " franc, spirUuely narquois et un peu sensud" such, m 
fact, as that " merry-go-round " Eabelais painted. In such a 
country the discipline is naturally not so easy. 

Their life. Early rising is the rule. Pupils get up at six o'clock at 

women s college, Caen, and go to bed at 8.45. At Alenyon (men's) 
morning school begins at 8.45, and lasts till 11.45, with work 
again in the afternoon. The pupils retire at nine. Meals are 
taken in a refectory. When at Alen9on I saw the pupils at 
lunch, and the director kindly gave me a specimen copy of the 
menu for the week : — 



* The 108th article of Napoleon's decree in 1808, founding the univer- 
sities, laid down that there should be formed in the lyc^ and grammar 
schools normal classes, destined to train masters for the primarv schools. 
In these classes were to be taught "the best methods for bringing to 
perfection the art of teaching children to read, write, and ci^er." 
(RecUeil de Lois et R^glemens concernant rinstruction Publique. Paris, 
1814. Vol. iv., p. 23,) • 
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itcOLE NORMALE D'InSTITUTEURS D'AlENQON. 

Annee 1899. Mois de Juin. .5® Semaine. 
Menu de la Semaine. 



DlMANCHE 

LuNDi : 
A[abdi : 
Mercredi ; 



DlMANCHE 



LUNDI 



M ARBI 



Mercredi 



Jeudi 



Potage maigre, f roinage. 
id. noix. 

id. confitures, 

id. sardines. 



Jeudi : Cafe au lait. 
Vendredi: Potage maigre, flgues. 



Samedi : 



id. 



pruneaux. 



Vendredi 






Diner: Potage gras Tripes, Charcu- 

terie, Caf^. 
Souper : Bceuf mironton, Salade, 

Cerises. 
Diner: Potage maigre Pore r6ti, 

Pommes pur^. 
Souper : Boeuf mode. Haricots. 
Diner; Potage Gras, Boeuf bouilli, 

Radis roses, Petits pois. 
Souper : Mouton r6ti, Salade. 
Diner : Potage mai^^ Saucisses aux 

choux, Asperses vinaigrette. 
Souper: Boeuf au jus. Macaroni 

Qratine. 
Diner : Potage gras, Boeuf, Cresson, 

Carottes au jus. 
Souper : Veau r6ti, Salade^ Fraises. 
Diner : Potage maigre, Poisson, Pois, 

Mange-tout, 
Souper: CEufs k Foseille, B,^jz au 

lait. 
Diner: Potage Maigre, Boeuf r6ti, 

Pommes f rites. 
Souper : Ragout de veau, Lentillos. 



Samedi j 

Alen9on, le 17 Juin, 1899. 



Maitres. 
CEuf sur le plat. 

Pommes frites. 

Radis et beurre. 

Salade. 
Artichauts. 

CEuf k Foseille. 
Haricots verts. 

Salade. 

CEuf sur le plat. 

Petits pois. 
Cdtelettede mouton. 

Grillade de boeuf. 

Radis et beurre. 

Salade. 



Le Directeur. 

Ennray. 



The food was good, and there was no stint, and this is borne out 
by what the pupils themselves told me in another school. The 
pupils generally wear blouses, even in class, which produces 
rather a curious effect on an English eye. 

Pupils remain three years at the school. At the end of each Internal 
year there is an examination called ** de passage/' which pupils ***""°*^'^" 
must pass or else leave the school. From such statistics as I saw 
it seems probable that pupils are hardly ever refused their pix>- 
motion from one year to another, the figures for all the colleges 
that I saw being cent per cent, in passes. The progress of the 
pupils is communicated to the parents by means of reports, which 
no doubt help to keep them up to the mark. Places were deter- 
mined, at least in one school, by the results of weekly examinations 
in French, arithmetic, and science, etc., covering the work of th* 
last six weeks. It is in accordance with these places that pupils 
are appointed to vacancies on leaving the college. All students 
prepare for the brevet supSrieur, but two directresses said to me 
it might be an advantage for some girls not to be obliged to prepare 
for the higher examination, but to concentrate on certain subjects. 
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colleges. 



(c.) CUBMOULUM. 

(1.) For Mm. 

The main lines of the present programmes were laid down in 
1881. I was assiu^ tliat the programme is absolutely the same 
for all France.* In defence of this uniformity it was urged that 
oiie cannot foi'esee the f utui-e of the teacher, and that, after all, a 
knowledge of agriculture is not a disadvantage even to a town 
teacher. The only difference therefore betw^een the various colleges 
is the arrangement of the time tables. The first part of the day 
is assigned to the harder studies ; singing, manual work, and agri- 
culture are generally taken in the afternoon. I heard no com- 
plaints as to the cm'riculum being too extensive or difficult in the 
men's colleges ; in the women's the two directresses, alluded to 
above, thought the programme was rather too heavy a burden 
for the more backward pupils. 

The programme in the men's college is as follows : — 

Totid of hours a week. 

First Second Third 

Subjects. year. year. year. 
Literary Teaching, 

Psychology, morale, pedagogics - - 2 2 2 

French language and literature - - 6 4 4 

History and civic instruction - - 3 3 3 . 

Geography 1 1 1 

Writing 2 1 

Modern languages - ... 2 2 2 

tFor conversation +1 +1 +1 

Total for literary subjects - - 15 (16) 13 (14) 13(14) 

Science Teaching. 

Mathematics 3 4 4 

Physics and chemistry - - - - 2 2 3 
Natural science and hygiene (includ- 
ing geology in last year) - - - 1 1 1 
Drawing and modelling - - - 4 4 4 
Theory of agriculture - - - 1 1 

10 12 13 

Manual and agricultural work • 5 5 5 

Qvmnastics and military drill - 3 3 3 

Singing and music - - - 2 2 2 

, ' •- - - -- 

* On writing my report it struck me that I had not seen any agricul- 
tural operations at the Auteuil training college. I therefore wrote to my 
friend, the principal, M. Devinat, to inquire whether the pui)ils were pre- 
pared for agriculture, and, if so, in that case, whether the point aimed at 
Was the cultivation ,of the Parisian pavements. He replied : " The pro- 
gramme of the normal schools is the same for all France, and we have at 
Paris a course of cultivation. But reassure yourself. The programme is 
an elastic thing. Use is made of it in a reasonable fashion, and account is 
taken of environment and circumstances ; and that is why we do not teach 
our pupils to cultivate the Parisian pavements." 

t The hour for conversation is taken either out of the school hours or the' 
pup Is' free time. 
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I was present at one or two lessons other than those on agriculture. lnipre«iion of 
One on French literature was devoted to Chateaubriand. I do not p*"® ®' ^^® 
know whether my sudden apparition startled the pupil who was 
criticising his merrwires d'outre-tonibey anyway it had the effect of 
checking the flow of his eloquence. The professor, however, saved 
the situation, and the lesson as a whole was a good one,' as might be 
expected of any lesson on literature in a French school. A lesson 
on mathematics in another school impressed me very favourably. 
The sixth (not the first) pupil in the third year tackled at sight 
a stiffish problem in geometr}'^ set at the last examination for 
the hrevet sup^rieur, and solved it in a most satisfactory fashion 
almost without the teacher's aid. A preliminary lesson on tlie 
geography of Algeria was remarkable for the clearness of its 
introduction. A revision iii arithmetic in another school was 
less successful. A sort of "rot" set in, which all who liave 
been teachers have some time or other experienced, and one pupil 
aftei' ahpther came up to the blackboard onlj^ to be ignominiously 
dismissed. A history lesson was chiefly noticeable for the clear 
rimrrii given by one of the dive-mattre of the previous lesson, 
explaining the state of aflaira that led up to the War of Independence 
in America. Appai*ently the pupils do not prepare the lesson, 
but the professor lectures, and then gives a r^svme which they get 
up by heart ; the professor, however, recommending ceitain books 
and authoi-8 to be used in connection. I came across one or two 
teachers of English who seemed to be thoroughly masters of their 
subject, and spoke with a remarkably good accent. Tliis is due to the 
fact that most of these teachers have spent a year, or sometimes two, 
abrbad, thanks to the excellent system of travelling scholaiflliips 
eetiUi^ed by the French Government. The conversational side 
of the teaching is further cultivated, at least in the women's colleges, 
by the engagement of English r^pStitrices. I came across two of 
these girls, who were both going into teaching afterwards. They 
each spoke well of their sojourn in the schools. My opinion of 
the satisfactory fashion in wliich English is taught, considering 
the limited time allotted to it, was further confirmed by the perusal 
at the eichibition of one of the best monographs on the subject by 
the professor at the Douai Normal School, which I am pleased 
to thiiik received the i-eward it merited. 

The programme in manual work was fixed by the decree of the 3rd Manual 
January, 1891, by which three hours a week during the thi^ee^^'®'^* 
years are given up to this subject. The pupils begin at the very 
beginning. At Caen, I saw the fii'st year at work making cardboard 
boxes. The teaching of g:eometry and geometrical drawing runs 
pardHel ^th the manual work. I afterwards visited the show- 
rooms Of; iron and wood work, together with the modelage and 
m&tdag^y fbr a selection of which the school received a silver medal 
at Rotien. I was lucky enough to catch the second year at work 
in thiB* normal school at Le Mans: The pupils were engaged on 
w<jbd*wt»t aind turning. The system seemed well thi'oughout, 
and graduated in difficulties, the first object to be made being 
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a little model ladder in wood. Pupils were allowed to keep their 
work. They were also instructed in the making and mending 
* of tools —a very practical object. There was some forge work (though 
the teacher said it took too much time to do much \\ith it), as well as 
a lot of useful wire-work. The class appeai'ed very keen, and the 
teacher very enthusiastic on the subject. In the same school, the 
third year were busily engaged in modelling in clay, and seemed also 
to take great interest in their work. Considering the thorough 
way the pupils are trained, it is almost a pity they have not a chance 
of utilising their skill in the rural schools. 
Gymnastics In the men's training colleges a good deal is made of gymnastics, 
for which a certificate can be obtained. In the school at Alenyon 
• over 150 have obtained the certificate, and in 1898, in Sarthe, the 
whole third year passed this examination. The third year at 
Blois accomplished a similar feat. 

In addition to the regular progi-amme, I came across in one school 
a class in " hippology '^ given by a veterinary surgeon, by the leave 
of the rector, and paid for by the department. This seems very 
sensible, considering the frequent intercourse of the teachers with 
•the farmers, provided it is made practical enough. Another sub- 
ject studied in the same school was dialectologie, or a study of the 
dialect of the district. Certainly the services of the teachers might 
be enlisted in taking down and collectmg the fast vanishing forms 
of patois in coui try districts ; but, otherwise, the utility is less 
apparent. At Loches, bookbinding is taught to first year pupils. 



Additional 
subjeota. 



Aims and 



(2) Science applied to Hygiene and Agricultural TeaaJiing, 

Physics and chemistry figure in the programme of the Axles 
th^^teach* 'n^yrmales with practical work, at least in chemistry, for the pupils, 
ing- rji]^^ teaching throughout is as concrete as possible, and hygiene and 
agricultui^e are treated as the logical outcome of the science thus 
taught. The object of the whole course is to render the future 
teacher capable of teaching agricultural notions in the day school, and 
of collaborating in the evening school by his action on adults in the 
work of the departmental pi*of essor of agriculture. By the circular of 
20th March, 1897, a further development of hygiene is recommended 
in the direction of instructions on the dangars of alcoholism. 

"The teaching in agriculture is given by the departmental pro- 
fessor of agricultm*e. The course, spread over forty lessons (in the 
second and thiixl years), includes the study of vegetable and animal 
production, with practical notions in f I'uit and v^etaUe gardening, 
notions of zootechnology special to the animals of the district, of 
agriculture, and silkworm culture, the hy^^iene of live stock, the 
elements of lural economy. Great stress is rightly laid on agricul- 
ture, excursions, on practical experiments in gardens, and on farms. 
Each normal school is naturally provided with a cabinet of physical 
apparatus and a chemical laboratory. In addition it possesses 
natm-al history collections, a botanical garden, intended for ex- 
periments and for work in fruit growing and market gardening, 
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in which the pupils execute themselves the principal operations 
of gardening, breaking up the soil, hoeing, spreading manure, 
sowing, weeding beds, grafting, training, pruning, trimming, 
etc., fruit trees and the vine." 

Such is the description given by the Report on Primary Educa- Not yet fullj- 
tion which I have already had so of ten occasion to quote. As far as*"^*^^®*^* 
my experience goes, and it is limited to four or at most five depart- 
ments, I cannot say that these ideas have been altogether fully 
realised in France. Great progress, however, has been made since 
M. Kovalesky made his inspection in 1890. Believing that some of 
his criticisms on the then existing state of affairs may not be with- 
out value or interest for us in England to-day, I give a very brief 
risumi of agricultural education as he found it in the normal schools 
at the time of his visit. 

He divided up the teaching then in vogue into four types. The first How it wa?* 
consisted of a theoretical course in school, with some digging in the^" ^^^^• 
sshool garden, which was more of a recreation than a serious method 
of giving agricultural instruction. The second type he describes 
as being mainly of the horticultural or kit<5hftn garden order. The 
third type consisted of a theoretical com*se with champs d/ experience 
cultivated by the pupils, cultivation being sometimes bv groups. 
The defects of this system were that the champs (V^xp^riervce were 
often badly kept and too small, and the crops came to maturity 
during the holidays. He fiirther insisted on the danger of experi- 
ments on too small a scale, and the hasty generalisations they en- 
gender. The fourth type was represented by the system of 
sending teachers after their normal course to an agricultural school 
(Axle pratique d'a^ricvlture) where the teacher received a theoretical 
education and took part in the practical work. 

It is worth noting that this fourth system, preferred l)y M. 
Kovalesky, has been abandoned. One objection to it was that 
the teachers from the towns did not like it, especially as the}^ had 
to pay 150 to 600 francs out of their own pockets and forgot their 
other studies during the year on the farm. M. Kovalesky further 
considered the number of visits to farms insufficient, and regretted 
the bad state of the college gardens. He also remarked that the 
departmental professors of agricidture were so overworked that, 
despite themselves, they were obliged to neglect the practical aide 
of their teaching in the normal schools. He noted the despatch of 
seeds by the Museum at Paris, and referred to the Russian method 
of 8uppl3dng seeds and seedlings free to normal schools up to a 
cost of 50 francs. In his opinion, the ideal garden should contain 
a nursery, a kitchen garden, trees in the open, or vines, according 
to the district, a small botanical garden with specimens of 
food, medicinal and poisonous plants, and an ornamental garden. 
The two objects of the garden should be : (1) to supply the pro- 
fessor with illustrations for his lecture ; (2) to provide work in 
gardening for the pupils. He further proposed to have special 
agricultural teachers in the normal schools, and deprecated mere 

5342 M 
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weeding ^by the^ pupils as unndcessary, suggested the working of 
pupils in groups, and insisted on the need of a skilled gardener 
being J attached to the school. He wound up by advocating an 
" agricultural test " at the final examination, more practical ex- 
periments, highei- cultivation in the gardens, a sharper sur- 
veillance of the pupils when at work, and more frequent visits 
to farms. 

The agricultural education as given to-day is ceiiainly far beyond 
these experimental stages. The theoretical instruction is probably 
well organised, the departmental professor of agriculture taking 
care to adapt his course to sul^jects particularly applicable to 
the department. Thus, in one of the schools, I had the 
pleasure of listening to an instructive lesson on cider making, 
which, with butter and cheese making, was the staple 
industry of the district. The professor gave an admirable 
pxpos^ of the various methods of making cider, and alluded to 
certain practical exjHjrinients in fermentation which had been 
made in conjunction with the pupils. While stating what were 
the chief reasons in favour of this or that process, he was careful 
to bring home to the pupils the numerous points on which we are 
still ignorant of the real action of fermentation, and to impress 
on them not to be led away by the often erroneous explanations 
of the peasants. 

The real test, however, of all this teaching is the practical work 
to which more than twice as much time is devoted as is given to 
the theoretical part, and this certainly seemed to be the less satis- 
factory side of the teaching, though the outdoor work and 
teaching are certainly much improved since M. Kovalesky's time. 

In one department I was informed by a high official that the 
agricultural teaching was not up to much at the ^cole normale. The 
departmental professor was keener on holding conferences and 
beating up the peasants to attend them. On the other hand, I 
learnt on good authority that the work w^as serious, the pupils 
took delight in it, and went in for pruning, grafting, and gardening 
generally with much zest. The garden itself was not large, but 
fairly well kept. It contained a small champ d'expirience and a 
bDtanical garden. The champ d'exp^rience seemed scarcely big 
enough to merit its name. In addition, there were some experi- 
ments in pot cultivation preparations of subsoils by pupils,and some 
small pear trees planted by the pupils. They had also done a certain 
amount of grafting on rose trees, and there were a few fruit trees 
for them to try their 'prentice hands on. The director seemed 
fairly content with these results. Another school had a very big 
l^.irden amounting to nearly ten acres, of which about six or seven 
were under cultivation The garden was rather foul. Dandelion was 
much in evidence, and an attempt was being made to bury a large 
quantity of this. There were several experimental plots with 
potatoes, cabbages, etc., which were not very successful owing to the 
season. Certain patches had been handed over to groups of students 
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to cultivate. The fruit trees were rather cut by the wind. They 
afforded a fine instance of the damage possible from noxious insects, 
for caterpillars and snails abounded. Grafting is taught by the 
gardener. Altogether, I was not ver}^ favourably impressed by 
the practical \^ orlc. It did not seem t<o Idc thorough or systematic 
enough. As regards the interest taken by the pupils in the work, 
I had the good fortune to speak about it with some of the deves- 
miitres whom I met. They told me they were allowed to dig but 
not to plant. The work that interested them most was the pruning. 
Of their comrades, there were some who were indifterent, others 
were very keen, and often spent their half-holiday working in the 
garden. 

In a third school the garden was large and well kept. The 
potatoes were well advanced, and there was a very fine row of 
standard roses, and a splendid show of apples, but that was nearh' 
everywhere the case; the apricots, however, were **shy." There 
was also a very fine bed of asparagus. The garden supplied the school 
with 600 francs worth of vegetables, and sold for another 250 francs. 
The garden was abmit 2| acres. As for the agricultural teaching, 
I was told the theoretical instruction was good, but the depart- 
mental professor did little practical work. Now and then he teaches 
a little pruning, and sometimes takes the pupils into the garden 
to illustrate some point in his lectm^es, but more often he is away; 
in fact, he only comes about once a week, and the pupils dig and 
garden under the guidance of the gardener and the director. They do 
a good deal of hard digging. There are no real experimental plots. 

About the fourth garden I also heard rather contradictory 
accounts. One official told me the work was satisfactory, and I was 
informed in another quarter that the teaching was serious, and the 
pupils took delight in it. Against this I must set the opinion of 
another authority, who assured me the teaching was superficial and 
somewhat neglected by the departmental professor. The latter was 
often absent dming the hours of practical work. The director 
had himself been obliged to set the pupils to work. In the garden 
I was shown a part which had been reserved for practical experi- 
ments, but the professor took no ti'ouble about it, so it is now 
cultivated in the ordinarv wav. There is, however, a botanical 
garden. The garden itself is neatly kept, and though not over 
large furnishes the college with all sorts of vegetables except 
potatoes. The cost of the upkeep of a garden was in one case £60, 
but about £40 of this was covered by the value of vegetables sold or 
consumed on the premises. 

I was further told by a competent authority that in the normal 
college of several depaFtments the agricultural instruction is poor, 
although it counts for the final examination. There is not enough 
surveillance, and the pupils take it easy in consequence. 

It seems from these notes that, though considerable progress Conclusions, 
has been made, and the aim and object of the education 
thus given has been clearly thought out and defined, the 
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programme, so far, has not been thoroughly realised. Before 
any blame is assigned, however, to the depaiianental professors of 
agricultm'e, it must be admitted that if they tried to do all the 
work that really wants doing, they would not be able to do it 
even if they worked twice as hard as at present. Apart from their 
duties in the dcoles nomuUes (for they also sometimes give courses 
in the women's colleges), they have their conferences, their champs 
d'expSrience, their laboratory investigations, which range from 
original research to the analysis of soils and manures, and their 
consultations with the peasants. Perhaps under the present con- 
ditions the best way of lightening their task would be to place, when 
possible, the special professors for arrondisseTnents directly under 
them. This would enable them to delegate some of their duties, 
and prevent a certain amount of overlapping and waste of co-opera- 
tion which comes from the present independent state of the special 
professors. In theory, indeed, the ^coles normales have joint claims 
on their services, but as the professors depend on the Minister of 
Agriculture and not of Public Instruction, these claims are not 
always easy to enforce. Yet it is not enough to free the over worked 
d^artmental professor from some of his numerous duties. If the 
agricultural t^ching is to be the real outcome and practical issue 
of the science instruction in the school, there must be closie eo 
operation between the professoi: of science and the agricultural 
professor. They must play into each other's hands, and arrange 
their several courses in such a fashion that one may be the natural 
sequence of the other. As for the practical part, it should be ren- 
dered as systematic as it can be, and the experiments should be 
adapted as far as possible to the agriculture of the locality, and 
finally, these experiments should he as largely as possible per- 
formed by the pupils themselves. By all means let them do \heir fair 
share of digging and hoeing, but they must also be allowed to sow, 
to plant, to graft, and to prune. If all these things, which are now 
done intermittently and in part, are done thoroughly and systematic- 
ally, in fact, if the interlocking between theory and practice be com- 
plete, there seems no reason to doubt of the ultimate success of 
agricultural education in the French normal schools. 

Allusion has already been made in the section on agricul- 
tural education in the schools to the prominent part played 
by some teachers in the reconstitution of the vine in certain depart- 
ments. This movement has now gained some of the training 
colleges, with the result that the pupils have taken up the subject 
with great ardour. Thus at Blois in 1898 twelve out of thirteen 
of the third year gained certificates for grafting. 

Over and above the training in the normal schools there is no 
agricultural instruction for teachers in France. Holiday courses 
for those already in the profession have been tried in some of the 
training colleges and abandoned. It is true a few teachers, after 
finishing their normal course, have gone for a year to the agricul- 
tural colleges, but then they have afterwards taken up agricultural 
teaching as a profession. 
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' ""^ (3) For W(mm. 

The programme for the women's training colleges is the same as 
regards the literary part; but the scientific part is reduced. On 
the other hand, they are instructed in domestic economy. The 
practical side of the curriculum includes, in addition to garden- 
ing, first aid to the wounded, sewing, and, in some cases, laundry 
work and cooking. 

As regards horticultm'e and agriculture, the first is a necessary Horticul- 
accomplishment for an deve-maitresse, as many of her pupils will aCT?culture 
be expected at home to look after the gardens. Hence, in the few 
schools 1 visited, there seemed to be a certain amount of gardening 
going on wherever it was practicable. At Alen9on, for instance, 
nearly all the pupils go in for it, the favourite method being the 
jardinage d deux. As, however, many female teachers become 
in time the head of mixed schools, it is clear they likewise require 
a certain amount of training in agricultural teaching. It is not 
surprising, therefore, that a course of agriculture, relating especially 
to the poultry-yard, butter and cheese making, etc., has been 
estabhshed at the normal school at Caen, and I heard of another 
to be started at Le Mans. 

At the Caen school four pupils prepare the food for the mistresses' CookiDg. 
table twice a week for a week. The lesson lasts from three to four 
hours, and the cooking was only once a failure. The mistresses' table 
is taken because there are less to cater for and more variety. The 
building used for the purpose was originally meant for an infirmary, 
but the lower part proved too damp. So permission was obtained 
to use the rooms on the ground floor as a kitchen. The table, 
dressers, etc., were all put together on the spot, so there was practi- 
cally no initial outlay. The directress kindly showed me over the 
place herself. We found the pupils hard at work preparing some 
mutton cutlets, and certainly they seemed to take great interest in 
their metier. At Alen9on cookery is taught by the Axmome, who 
personally conducted me over the building. Pupils make little 
dishes. The lesson lasts about an hour, and is confined to the third 
year students. At Le Mans I. found a course of cookery for the third 
year. Once a week (Saturday) the girls prepare their own 
dinner. 

At Caen no washing is done in the school, but every week the Laundry 
washerwoman leaves a certain number cf things that ha\e not 
been searched or ironed, and a graduated course has been formed 
in laundry work, consisting of groups of six pupils at a time. It 
takes the place for these of their Thm'sday aftmioon walk. This 
practice, the directress told me, was not general in all normal 
schools. At Alen9on, however, all the ironing is done in the schools. 
Pupils work at it in groups of eight. At Le Mans the washing is 
done in the town, but pupils iron their own linen. 

At Caen there was formerly a good deal more than at present, as Sewing, 
an hour a week has been taken out. The reason probably is that 
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it iff not obligatory for the brevet ev/pdrieur, for which all have to 
work, though demanded at the brevet iUmeniaire, At Le Mans 
the sewing takes two houiv^ a week. It is not ornamental but prao- 
tioal. Formerly the girls made their own di-essee, but the practice 
has been abandoned, as it took too much time. 

At Alen5on the exercices physiques take place in recreation time. 
I saw the gymnasium, which is a very fair one. The directress 
of another school told me that Swedish exercises were almost un- 
known. A lady who had been in Switzerland had introduced 
them at Dijon and Versailles. She herself would not object to 
these things if they took place out of school hours. 

(d) The Training. 

The pupils in the French normal schools arrive altogether un- 
trained. At most they have acted occasionally as monitors at 
school. 
Two types of There are two. types cf practising schools. The training is given 
either in an ^ole annexe, or school inside the building, or in an ^le 
d' application, which is an outside school attached to the college. 
I visited several of these schools, including one maternal one. The 
system of training varies from place to place. In some colleges 
the pupil teachers teach for a whole week on end ; in others they 
divide their time between the college and the training school, passing 
the morning in one and the afternoon in the other. But the time 
allotted in both cases (60 half days) is the same in both, which is 
roughly equivalent to a month a year for two out of the three years 
of the pupils* stay at the school.* In addition, every Thursday or 
Sunday morning a model lesson is given by the third year pupils 
before the principal and the head of the ^cole annexe. The practice at 
the girls' school at Caen is for each pupil in turn to give public lessons, 
specially prepared, of half an hour each while she is in the training 
school. Later on she gives a lesson once a week in college before the 
last two years, the class being brought into the college to be taught, 
^Vhen the lesson is over, pupils and mistresses criticise it. At another 
college I came across two pupil teachers hard at work correcting the 
scholars' work. The cahiers struck me as not being so good as 
elsewhere, and the writing was indifferent. In another ^cole 
annexe the principal feature of the school was the di'awing, which 
was very good. The wi'iting seemed poor throughout. The teach- 
ing by the eleves-maitrcs revealed nothing i-eniarkable. The same 
criticism applies to the reading. Altogether the school produced" 
on my mind a somewhat mediocre impression. In another annexe 
school which I was shown over, there were three classes but only 
one master. The rest of the work was done by the Slevcs-maitres, 
who spend the usual month a year in the classes, which in this 
case were rather larger than usual. I saw nothing very note- 
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• • They do not start teaching till the Easter of their first year, and leave 
off ^|) Easter in their thjrcl year f ' 
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worthy either way in the exercise books. The writing was rather 
below the average. In one of the lower classes a pupil teacher was 
trying to give an object lesson on a cylinder. He did not seem 
to be very expert. The director helped the class out with 
questions. They replied with plenty of verve and go, which 
showed they only wanted a good class leader to be a smart lot. 
I was taken over another Ax)le annexe in which there were only 
twenty-eight pupils for four divisions. The reason for this was 
the existence of a religious school in the commune, which gets the 
bulk of the children, and the town itself was too far away to 
have an ecole d'application in it. 

I only saw one ^cole d'application, but that was such a good ^cole 
one that, if the others are only something like it, they should cer- ^-^Pl^^'^*^ 
tainly be superior to the ordinary run of Scales annexes. The school 
itself was at Alen9on, where there had previously existed an ^cole 
annexe, which only contained foiu'teen to sixteen pupils. This 
had been suppressed, and one of the fom' schools had been taken 
on in its place, containing about 300 pupils with a director and 
fom* adjoints. I visited this school. The classes were rather big, 
30, 42, 35, etc. But the director was evidently a first-rate teacher. 
One thing that struck my eye at once was that he put his aa orst 
children in front. The class room unfortunately was lighted 
from the wrong end. The reading was very good both separately 
and in chorus, and the class took great interest in the subject, which 
was about carrier pigeons. In the third class the teacher showed 
his cahier for preparing lessons, which was a model of clearness 
and neatness. An deve-maitre in his second year was taking the 
fourth class when we arrived. He was giving an object lesson, 
but I am afraid our posse of four frightened what little method 
he had away. After attempting to reassure him we left. On our 
return to the first class we found an iUve-maitre of the first ye>ar 
teaching drawing. He went about his work in such a quiet and 
business-like way I was obliged to ask how he had so rapidly acquired 
this professional manner. It turned out that he had been monitor  
in his father's school. The director further informed me he had 
made a point of holding reunions once a week with his subordinates 
in order to provoke criticism and discussion. This accounts for 
the feeling of unity that seemed to pervade the school, and is due 
no doubt in part to each teacher being content to work at his proper 
level. Several authorities I spoke to wore in favour of adopting 
an ecole cVapplication for the ecole annexe where it was practical. 
Certainly the few icoles annexes I saw struck me as \mng generally 
inferior to the ordinary run of schools, and this, I am told, is due 
to the fact that tne icde annexe is often used as a sort of " dumping 
ground*' for unsatisfactory children. The chief defect, however, 
in my hiunble judgment, is that the majority of the classes are 
too small. The pupil teacher who has learnt to handle one of these 
skeleton brigades with eight or ten pupils feels hopelessly lost 
when he finds himself pitchforked into a class of forty. (I speak, 
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alas ! from personal experience !) The diflference between the 
experience gained in a Small ^le a/n/nexe or a big ^h d'applicatwn 
is similar to that gained in a sham fight or in a real battle.* 
Oiticism. On the question of whether teachers are sufficiently trained in 

Sufficient h^q ^Iq normole I encountered some somewhat severe criticism.^ 
°* One inspector bluntly described the training as nvlle. He 
was also dissatisfied with the theoretical knowledge of peda- 
gogics the eleves-jnaitres received, and ascribed it to the fact 
that the majority of directors are recruited from the higher 
normal schools, and so have never taught in a primary school, 
and are, therefore, often unaware of what is suitable in the 
way of methods, etc. If this is true, sm^ely a stage of five years 
ill the inspectorate as a necessary preliminary to becoming director 
would meet the objections of such criticism. 
The repl -. ^^ answer to these objections, it was pointed out to me that the 
main idea of the ecoh normale was to educate the pupil teachers, 
and give them rather an orientation in teaching than a complete 
training. This was frankly recognised by the State refusing to 
allow anyone to present himself for the examination of fully cer- 
tificated teacher still he has spent two years at least in a school as 
" probationer." I have already spoken of the searching nature 
of thfese examinations, not forgetting the case of the teacher who 
had taken eight years to pass the test, and so, whatever may be 
the exact value of the pedagogical training in the normal schools, 
there is no doubt it is very hard for a " real duffer ** to quaUfy as 
a full teacher. 

(e) Eecreation— Associations of Former Pupils. 

Libraries and All the schools I visited were supplied with excellent librai'ies, 
museums. placed in rooms that were generally the best in the building. In 
two cases, at least, these rooms were used as common rooms by 
the professors. These libraries are not, as in some coimtries, 
guarded with all the precautions suitable to the surveillance of 
a powder magazine; on the contrary, the pupils are in many 
instances constrained to take out at least one book a week. At 
Loches I found the pupils read in the library every Saturday from 
4.30 till 8. Their reading is superintended by the French pro- 
fessor, for whom they compose summaries of useful books or make 
extracts. It was at Loches, too, that I was shown a remarkable 
collection of fossils and antiquities found in the neighbourhood. 
The soil, being a sable calcairey contains many curiosities, and 
especially chipped flints, some of which are more than a foot long. 

* In the debate on the Budget, 1900, M. Gautret, in the Chamber of 
Deputies, demanded the total suppression of the ecoles annexes, of which 
he pointed out " the uselessness and grave disadvantages from the point 
of view of the teaching of our eVves-mattres.'* The Minister, in reply, 
observed, and filter him M. Bayet, that the administration has sup- 
pressed these schools wherever it was practicable. 

t;itp worth noting that M. Bayet in the Eapport E.P. says (page 

xiv.), "Nous devons fortifier encore Tapprentissage pro- 

fessionnel." ^ 
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The same school possesses a good cabinet of natural history, with a 
collection of artificial manures and some curious models of the 
different varieties of pears which grow freely in that pai-t of the 
country, but otherwise there were no agricultural specimens. 

Apart from libraries, a good deal is done for the recreation of Other 
the pupils out of school hours. At Caen I came across a football recreations, 
team who had just carried off the "Association" championship of Football, 
all Normandy. The pupils at Le Mans have also a team and a 
ground of their own to play on. At Loches the pupils have like- 
wise stai'ted to play. The director was very favourable to the idea. 
He did not think the pupils took enough physical exercise. In 
this he resembled another French teacher who told me his colleagues 
had not yet learned to appreciate the full value of fresh air, a point ^ '^f®"* " 
in which, as far as my experience goes, I can in no way bear him outdoor 
out. I found the schools exceptionally well ventilated as a rule, sports. 
But perhaps he was thinking of the winter. Anyhow, he added 
that a large number die of consumption, and to giiow the insuffi- 
ciency of gymnastics without indoor sports, he stated that the 
teacher of gymnastics at the icde normale had just died of con- 
sumption. Certainly a bad advertisement for gymnastics ! 

One school I visited had a stand of muskets, which it uses for ShootiD;,' 
military drill and for shooting. The precision of these weapons ^^^^• 
was somewhat defective, and hopes were entertained that next 
year the Minister of War would serve out a better weapon. 

One school was just starting a band or fanfare. In another Band. 
I found one in full blast. At Loches the director told me the pupils 
were very keen on their band. It seems a pity that the girls' schools 
do not yet appear to have gone in for forming orchestras like the 
men's colleges. 

The men's college at Alen9on possesses a bassin de natation, which SwimmiDg. 
consists of a horseshoe channel whose two ends communicate with 
the river. The depth varies from 2 ft. 8 in. to 10 ft., and photo- 
graphs that were given me show that this open-air bath is well 
patronised in summer. 

I was also shown at Loches a dai-k room for lovers of photography, photo- 
whether masters or pupils. graphy. 

At the same college the pupils of the first year are formed into Fire Br'grdc. 
a fire brigade. I saw them at practice, and they certainly worked 
with a will. They had already received their *' baptism of fire " 
at a conflagration in the neighboiu-hood. 

Several of the schools have associations of former pupDs. That Associai im 
of the men's college at Le Mans has already 250 members, although ^^ fprnur 
only founded in 1893. There is a general meeting and banquet ^"^^ ^* 
every year. The women's college in the same place has no regular 
association, but the library is open to former students, and meet- 
ings are held once a month. At Blois, the old boys' association 
numbers 336 members (academy inspectors' report for 1899), 
and gives a prize of forty francs for the best pupil in the third 
year. The women's college has also its association, with an 
annual fete, which takes place on the day of its general meeting. 
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(f) The "BitEVETS." 

Brevet The examination for the brevet dhientaire, the possession of 

416mentaiie. ^j^ich ig obligatory for all candidates who aspire to enter the 
normal schools, is held by a commission appointed by the rector, 
and presided over by the academy inspector, who also superintends 
the examination for the brevet supirieur. The commission must, 
contain two inspectors, two members of primary education, three 
heads of and two professors in the normal colleges and higher 
primary schools, and at least one member of the private schools ; 
other representatives from public or private primary, secondary, 
or higher education are often added. Special examiners in agri- 
culture, modern languages, gymnastics, singing, etc., are some- 
times appointed. They have only a consultative voice in their 
particular subject. Candidates must be at least sixteen years of 
age. The subjects for the examinations are divided into three series. 
(a) (1) A dictation of about a page. (2) French composition. 

(3) An arithmetic question, and a problem, to be 
worked out and explained. 

(h) (1) A ^vriting examination. (2) A piece of freehand 
drawing. (3) Elementary gymnastic exercises of the 
type common to the primary schools ; for girls, gym- 
nastics are replaced by sewing. 

(c) Oral. (1) Reading and explanation of points in the text. 
(2) Questions in arithmetic. (3) Questions on natural 
history, and civic instruction with geography of France. 

(4) Elementary questions and exercises in sol-fa. (5) 
Elementary notions of physics and natural science, 
and agricultural education. 

Brevet ^^^ brevet superieur is now practically the leaving examination 

sii^^rieur. of the ecole nor male. Candidates must be 18 years of age. 
The eJxamination is reputed difficult. The pupils, however, show 
up well in it. In Sarthe, in 1898, out of 12 male candidates 10 
passed. In June, 1898, in Orne, 9 out of 11 male pupils and 8 
out of 11 female pupiln satisfied the examiners, and two women 
redeemed their failure next sassion. The men's college at Caen 
sent in 22 in 1897, who all got through ! and the women's college 
had 18 out of 20 successful candidates. In Indre-et-Loire for 1897, 
12 out of 13 " aspirantes*' passed. In Ix)ir-et-Cher, in 1898, 13 men 
presented themselves and 12 passed, and all the women candidates 
were " reoeiveil." The average percentage of passes for all candi 
dates is far lower. Thus while iji Tjidre-et- Loire 12 out of 13 
women from the ecole mtrmale passed, the successful candidates 
for the whole department totalled only 32 out of 58, and as 10 of 
these were. from the men's college, assuming that 8, a low per- 
centage, passed, only 12 out of 35 of the outside examinees passed, 
or something like 34 per cent., against over 90 per cent, for the 
normal colleges. 
The examination consists of two series :— 
A. (1) A paper which contains a problem in arithmetic (with 
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a geometrical question applied to practical operations for men only), 
and a composition on physics and natural science, with their appli- 
cation to hygiene, industry, agriculture, and horticulture (time 
given, 4 hours). (2) A French composition (literary or moral), 
(3 hom's). (3) A composition in drawing, with model in relief 
(3 hours). (4) A paper in modern languages, consisting of an 
exercise and a piece of translation (dictionary allowed) (3 hours). 

B, This includes vivd voce in la morale, education, French, 
geography and history of France, with notions of geography 
in general, arithmetic, book-keeping (with elementary notions 
in algebra, geometry, and land surve3ing, for men only), notions 
of physics and chemistry (with notions on agriculture and horti- 
culture, for men only). Translation at sight from a modern language. 
It is noteworthy that agricultural science is obligatory as a wiitten 
subject in both these exaimnations, and counts in them. It is 
probable it will not be long before it is placed on the same footing 
in the examination for the certificat d'itudes. 

(g) Two QUKSTIONS. 

One of the jwints under discussion to-day is the question of sup- Begbnal or 
pressing some of the departmental colleges and substituting in cofiege™"*^* 
their place regional schools.* Apart from economic reasons 
the chief arguments in favour of such a change seems to be the small 
number of pupils in some of the smaller departmental schools, whi( h 
deprives the pupils of the many advantages that are attached to 
schools whose numbers are bigger. The difficulties, however, of 
effecting an alteration are undoubtedly great. The departments 
who have made such' sacrifices in the way of building are little 
likely to consent to seeing the school given up, and the local trades- 
men in the smaller towns will probably also oppose the change. 
As far as one can judge, the departmental college has come to stay, 
and, as has already been pointed out, it falls in well with the local 
sympathies of the teachers themselves. Centralised ichools might 
give them wider ideas, but perhaps at the cost of much local patriotism, 
which is after all a very desirable thing. I spoke to several 
officials about the proposed fusion. One directress expressed her- 
self in favour of fusion when the normal schools were very small, 
but did not think it was realisable on a large scale. Others looked 
on the thing as impracticable. One point which was not brought 
out, but which seems to me to tell in favour of the present system, is 
that the academy inspector would bo far less directly interested in 
the normal school than he is. At present he naturally takes the 
liveliest interest in what is virtually the nursery of his teaching staff. 
He would not have so great an inducement to exercise the same 

* Alpes Maritimes sends its female pupils to the normal school of 
another department, the territory of Belfort does the same. Gers and 
Vaucluse have also merged their schools with those of two other depart- 
ments. Basses-Alpes and Haut^9 Pyrenees have been authorised to join 
G^rs and Vaucluse, 
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close and paternal oversight over pupils who are *" here to-day and 
gone to-morrow." And what the pupUs might gain in superiority 
of training at the regional college they would lose in the continuit} 
of influence to which they are at present subjected. The best 
remedy for the paucity of numbers in some of the normal schools 
is to adopt the suggestion of M. Jost that all teachers should be 
One solution, trained. At present only seven-tenths of the male teachers and 
six-tenths of ilie female have been through the schools. ' If normal 
training were made compulsory, it would thus raise the average 
of those on the books by thirty per cent., although it is only fair 
to point out that in the departments I visited the nmnber of pupils 
in the normal schools was, as a rule, sufficient for the demands of 
the departments. That some such measm^e is desirable is clearly 
the opinion of the writers of the Report on Primary Education in 
dealing with the normal schools, where it is stated that the in- 
sufficiency of money voted for education has prevented the Adminis- 
tration from keeping up the effective in the normal schools, and com- 
pelled it to its great regret to maintain the service in the great 
majority of departments by enlisting masters who, not coming 
from the icoles ruyrmales are evidently less well prepared. 
This constituted a serious danger, for on the value of the masters 
depends the value of the schools, and,i f care were not taken, the 
whole of primary education might suffer imder this heading a 
grievous loss. The Report goes on to say that, in consequence, 
the Administration has asked Parliament for more money, in 
order to keep the normal schools up to their proper pitch. 

But behind the question of regional or departmental collies 
lurks a question quite as difficult, that of a different form of 
training for town and country teachers. In the discussion 
on different curricula for urban and nu'al schools, it has been 
already pointed out that the differentiation of the teachers would be 
its necessary corollary. Such a differentiation if intrcduced into 
departmental colleges, would necessitate a bifuroation into two 
sides, with an increase in the staff and an augmentation of 
the teaching expenses which already amount to £20 a head. One 
proposition that was suggested to me by a high official was that there 
should be two types o^ coU^es, one departmental, for country 
teachers, and the other regional, for the higher teachers who would 
go to the towns. This, however, would fm-ther depopulate the 
departmental colleges. To obviate this drawback, it might be 
suggested as an improvement that the departments in the same 
university area should combine, in order to adopt the ecole normale 
in the university town for a town teachers' training college, and 
divide up the balance of country pupils of this particular depart- 
ment among the normal schools of the other departments, which 
would thus become strictly rural. Some of the advantages of the 
paternal supervision alluded to above would be lost, but a consider- 
able gain might be effected by bringing about a rapprochement 
between the departmental university and the normal school for 
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teachers, which would be highly beneficial to both. The best pupils 
in the normal schools would thus have the chance to earn a uni- 
versity degree, and the university in adapting its programme to 
include th3se new comers would only be fulfilling its ideal of being 
truly universal. Nor would the education of the country teachers 
be neglected either. On the contrary, they would benefit by a 
progranmie more suited to their needs, interpreted by professors 
thoroughly equipped for country teachmg,for such a change would 
ultimately prolong the cleavage into the icolea normalesprimaires 
supdrieures, and oblige them to prepare professors for the rural 
normal schools. Such a method of re-arrangement would lead to 
a minimum of dislocation, and prevent the disfranchisement of 
any town that has hitherto possessed a departmental college. 

Differentiation on such lines would naturally tend to sunder Divis»ioii of 
the teachers into two classes. Probably the teachers would oppose teachers, 
it on this account. But it may be pointed out that in seconda ry, and 
still more in higher education, differentiation is the law, and not 
the exception. Only governesses, or other educational bonnes 
d tout-faire, can now profess to explain the imiverse to the mind 
of the small child. Anyone who aspires to teach in a good secondary 
school, at any rate in France, has to make up his mind at the latest 
at the beginning of his university career whether he will be a 
classical, science, or modem language teacher. It is only in England, 
in a certain nxunber of unfortunate subjects which anybody is sup- 
posed to be able to teach At a pinch, there is still aiiy latitude of choice. 
Why then should it be any greater hardship to primary teachers to 
split them, not into three or four classes, as in secondary education, 
but only into two, and make them decide at the outset whether they 
will qualify for a town or country curriculum? Nor would the 
bar in this case be so formidable an obstacle to get over, as in the 
higher grades of the profession. There might well be extra examina- 
tions in the parts of the whole curriculum peculiar to each, such as 
science applied to agriculture for the country, or industrial training 
for the town, with a certificate for either section, which would 
enable a teacher who had already adopted one type of teaching 
to qualify, if he wished, for both sorts of schools on the register. 

If the French teachers have sufficient energy and industry to 
prepare for the exceedingly severe examination for the inspectorate, 
they will find the passing of such examinations not very arduous. 
Tbe only real danger of such a scheme is the fear that people might 
tend to regard the position of the country teacher as inferior to 
that of the urban. But as long as the practical equality of salaries 
were preserved between the two teachers, the equality in teaching 
capacity between the two would be likewise maintained. But in 
England, where salaries are all "at sixes and sevens," this feeling about The proLlem 
the inferiority of the country teacher, which already exists to a large i" England. 
extent in a confused state, would be f ocussed as soon as the differentia- 
tion became an accomplished fact. The " earmarking " of the grants 
for salaries seems to be the only remedy, were the differentiation 
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adopted. Tliis would involve the fixing for teachera, who are on 

"the atrenTtli," that ia, the certificated teachers a certain " living' 

wage belo'A' wliich it would be impoaaible to descend. Enterprising 

school boards or liberal school managers might, "of their very 

great bfiii'ity," go higher if they |jleu.>ted. Dtit if we had aome 

equality in salaries between town audcouuti*_v (not nieivly apparent, 

but proportional to the cost of living) we should jirobably have 

something like uniformity of capacity between the two cat^ories 

of t«acher8, and there would be no chance m the future of the country 

being regarded aa a sort of dumping ground for the duller tj-pe of 

teachers. The countrj' teacher might, and would, be probably 

different from the town teachei", but in his own line he would 

l>e the lattei''B equal. But we in England are not ao far advanced 

as the French for trying the problem. Apart from the question 

of uniformity of salaries come the long string of grievances con- 

necteti with housing, water supply, drainage, etc., which are all 

bound up with the question of the teacher's comfort, and go far 

towards influencing him in favour of a town ratherjthan a 

country life, not to mention the delicate question of the social status 

of the English primary teacher in the village, n-hich is not so good 

as that of his French colleague, not because there maj" be anytlung 

to choose between them, hut because the social organisation in 

the two countries ia not the same, and the lYendi teacher fits the 

more easily of the two into the milieu he finds himself in. And 

lastlj' there is the crying need of more training colleges. The 

average French department is about the size of the mean between 

Devon and Norfolk ; Indre-et-Ix»ire, the 43rd department, in point 

"' size, contains about 1,520,677 acres, gainst De\-on, 1,650,705 ; 

id Norfolk, 1,291,170. The departments vary, however, com 

.ratively little. Calvados, which comes 60th, has 569,200 hectares, 

id Loir-et-Cher, which comes 31st, has 642,000 hectares, which 

akes a difference of only about 180,000 acres, an area less than 

e size of Huntingdonshire. It comes, therefore, to this, that if 

igland were as well supplied as France in training collies, we 

ould have about two at least in areas a little bigger than Norfolk, 

it as the population ia much denser in England than in France, 

e unit, if decided by population, would be much smaller. In France 

^eluding Algeria) there are 168 training colleges (85 for men and 

1 for women). The population of France (1896) was 38,517,975. 

lis works out at one training collie for every 229,273 

habitants. On the average, even such a comparatively rural 

,rt of England as Norfolk would be well entitled to two colleges 

apulation over 460,000 in 1891). In England and Wales there 

ive, in 1899, 58 training collies (44 residential and 14 day 

lining colleges). This works out on the 1891 census figures 

3,002,525) at one residential college to something over everj- 

0,000 inhabitants, or, reckoning in the day training colleges, one 

lining college to a Uttle over every 500,000. Were England and 

ales provided with training colleges on the same scale as France, 
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we 3hcrald have about 1.27, instead of 58. But the average of students 
in a French training cqllege is 41 (1892) ; in England and Wales 
it is just under 82 (1899). So the actual figures of colleges are not 
so bad as they look. Perhaps, however, one of the best points of 
comparison is the number of students in training. In England 
and Wales they amounted to 4,750 (1899), and in France to 7,736 
(1897). But of these EngUsh and Welsh students only 3,700 were 
residential, while all the French ones were " in college." Another 
index of the lack of training in England and Wales is the percentage 
of candidates who passed the Queen's Scholarsliip Examination 
in 1899 and were admitted to training colleges. In all 26*9 per cent, 
were admitted to training colleges — day and i-esidential — of which 
total only 19*8 entered the residential colleges, and most of these 
will go into town schools ; whereas the number of teachers in 
training in France to-day is probably nearer 60 than 50 pei* 
cent, of the whole number who enter the profession, and 
most of these will go into town schools. If people wish to have 
really satisfactory rural education they must insist on having 
normal schools for teachers to attend. When the day comes 
for their building, if it ever does, they must further look out that 
if some of them are not reserved for preparing rural teachers, they 
should have at least sides attached to them for training the latter. 
Were education a county matter instead of being locally a sort 
of Thuringia of isolated petty authorities, the day for such reforms 
might not be so far distant. 

The French, on the other hand, might well make some sort of j£ prancf 
experiment in differentiation. As has been already pointed out, tried it. 
the ground is comparatively clear, and with their faculty for tackling 
administrative problems they would easily schedule the areas 
which should give a rui-al or a town education, and draw up two 
maxima programmes for each section. They could leave ittotheii- 
excellent academy inspectors to decide not only what would best 
suit some school on the dividing line, but also allow them to modify 
either of the main . programmes in accordance with local needs. 
It would not be necessary to subject all the schools of France to 
the experiment. The authorities could take as a unit one of the 
university areas, and carry out at a comparatively little trouble 
and expense an experiment of capital importance not only to 
France, but to all civilised countries. 



Appendix on Professors of Agriculture. 

The departmental chairs of agriculture were created by the law of the Bepait- 
16th June, 1879. Candidates for the post of professor of agriculture in any mental pro- 
department must present themselves before an examining board consisting fessors. 
of Agricultural and educational experts. The examination takes place at 
the chef -lieu of the department, and the subjects embrace agriculture, 
viticulture, forestry and horticulture in their application to the depart- 
ment. The examination is threefold. There is written composition, and 
an oral and practical examination. 
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The professor is paid partly by the Ministry of Agriculture and partly 
by the Ministry of Public Instruction. His traveUing expenses are defrayed 
by the department. There are four classes ; the top class receive 4,500 
francs a year, and the lowest 3,000. Their official duties, which resemble 
in some respects those of an organising secretary to a county council techni- 
cal committee, comprise, among other things, agricultural teaching in the 
normal colleges for three hours a week, and the organisation of popular 
conferences on agriculture. The number of the latter is fixed at twenty- 
six a year. They are also required by the authorities to furnish any 
statistical information that may be required. 
The special The special professors of agriculture, also known as agricultural pro- 
professors, fessors for arrondissements, are likewise chosen by a competitive exami a- 
tion. They, too, are divided into four classes ; the top class, which can 
never contain more than 10 per cent, of the effective number, receive 3,400 
francs, and the lowest only 2,400. Their duties, with the exception oi 
teaching in the normal colleges, are practically the same as those of the 
departmental professors. They depend on the prefects or sub-prefects, 
to whom they are bound to furnish every year certain statistics and reports. 
They are further placed under the control and inspection of the departmental 
professors, as far as the organisation, surveillance, and conduct of champs 
d'expSrience or de d^numstration are concerned. It seems, however, it would 
be better if they were placed directly under the departmental professor. 
The latter has often need of adjoint or secretary, which the Ministry 
cannot see their way to supply. As it is, in a busy department the chief 
professor has almost too much to do, yet he has no claims over his sub- 
ordinates, who generally go their own way, with the result of a certain loss 
in co-ordination in effort and direction as far as the department is 
concerned. 
Details of The teachers are of great assistance in helping them to organise oonfer- 

tbeir duties, ences, and bringing their own pupils to listen. In fact, one teacher seemed 
The teachers to think that he and his class formed the business part of the meeting, 
their The aid the teachers also render in the creation and superintendence of 

henchmen, champs de demonstration has already been noticed. The funds for these 
experiments are found by the department, which provides a certain credit 
for the purchase of engrais. The large artificial manure companies also 
place a certain amount of their products at the disposal of the departmental 
professor, in order to popularise their use among the peasants. In fact, 
one of the professors I met is energetic enough to run a store merely to pro- 
mote the employment of erigrais, which he buys in bulk. The utility of 
this increased use of engrais is to be seen in the improvement in the corn 
crops. Kound Beaumont, in Sarthe, a local corn merchant told me the 
yield had been almost doubled. The teachers have also lent a helping hand 
in the great crusade in favour of the re-plantation of the vine which is 
going on everywhere, and their services in promoting the best methods 
of grafting have been already recognised. It seems a pity that the pro- 
fessors should appear a little jealous of the teachers in some departments, 
considering the latter are in many ways the best intermediaries they have. 
Another point in which the professors of agriculture do no little good is 
to break down certain bad habits which have grown up, as, for instance, 
faulty rotation of crops, such as raising two successive corn crops, a ver j 
common practice, or inferior modes of cultivation. Apropos of the latter, 
the departmental professor told me in Sarthe he had all the pains in the world 
to get the peasants to give up the system of planting their potatoes in rows, 
too wide apart, their system being to plant them more than 3ft. 4in. apart, 
and at a foot or 16 in. from each other. Again, the professors have proved 
especially useful in times of drought or difficult seasons, in advising farmers 
what to plant. In fact, one of their most important duties is to give con- 
sultations gratis on market days to the peasants on any knotty point, or even 
to attend markets for that purpose. In connection with this should be 
mentioned the services they render in analysing soils or suspicious arti- 
ficial manures that do not appear to be up to sample, and some, as in Loir- 
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et-Cher, have very fine laboratories at their disposal. Their duties in the 
agricultural examination for schools have been already touched on. They 
also take a leading part in the conduct of agricultural shows, the forma- 
tion of syndicates for the purchase of manures, bulls, etc., or the creation 
of mutual assurance societies against loss of cattle or hail. What spare 
time they have left they devote to agricultural research, generally in con- 
nection with some question that interests the department. M. Cassarini, 
the professor in Sarthe, gave me quite a bundle of scientific investigations 
he ims published. In spite of this, there still exists in some departments a 
ilistinct opposition to the departmental professors, which is made up of 
rather conservative farmers and proprietors of the old school. They con- A refractory 
sider practical agriculture sufiicient, and tliink it adequately encouraged element 
by agricultural shows, and look on experiments in manures and popular 
conferences as little better than a fad. Happily, as the departmental pro- 
fessor in Sarthe hints in his summary of field experiments, these opinions 
are not widely shared by the rising generation. 

As we have seen, the departmental professors are under the condo- Pros and 
minium of the Ministry of Agriculture and the Ministry of Public Instruction ^^^ on th« 
I asked several persons interested in agricultural education whether the condominium 
present system was the best or not. The following are roughly the chief 
pros and cons. 

From the strictly educational standpoint it seemed rather a disadvantage^ 
especially for the Scoles normales. The departmental professor is a very 
busy man, and having so many irons in the fire, he la not always able to 
do justice to his educational duties at the training colleges. Sometimes, 
too, be is a man more interested in experiments and research, and looks 
on teaching callow youths as rather drudgery. 

On the other hand, it was pointed out that the most important part 
of his work lay with the farmers, and the education of adults. Were he 
placed under the Ministry of PubUc Instruction, this side of his duties would 
suffer, and were his present duties divided in two and given to a professor 
under each Ministry, there would not only be a danger of the work at the 
normeJ school becoming too theoretical, through the teacher losing his 
present close contact with agricidture (it was a teacher who urged this !) 
but also as the deves-mattres at the normal schools are destined one day 
to become hb *' right hand " men in the villages, it is only proper he 
should have a hand in their bringing up. What does want doing, is to see 
that the first call the director of the ^cole normale has on his services is 
rendered possible by affording him outside assistance from the special 
professors of agriculture, where it is practicable, and in seeing that in all 
eases the science taught in the normal schools bears directly on agri- 
culture. 



CHAPTER IX.— CONTINUATION OF RURAL EDUCATION 

(DAY). 

(1) Secondary Education. 

What is the future of the clever boy in the elementary schools ^®^y|j||® 
in rural districts ? One chance for him is to enter the cdUge or 
lycee in the country town by means of a scholarship. At Ca«nl was 
told the Ministry had given the head of the lyc^ a thousand francs 
to disburse in this fashion, and that ten or twelve boys, mainly 
out of the primary schools, had been thus attracted to the secondary 
school. Whether, this is altogether an advantage for the sons of 
poorer parents may be rather doubtful. The disadvantage under 
which French grammar schools, or at least those in the smaller 
jbowns, labour is that they are compelled to adopt the ambitious 

A842. N 
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programme, with its course of studies arranged for boys who will 
stay on till eighteen or nineteen, which does very well for the big 
Paris schools, but is ill adapted for country schools, where the leav- 
ing age is probably nearer sixteen. What is wanted in these schools, 
as M. Eibot's Commission has already pointed out, is the establish- 
ment of a shorter secondary programme to finish at sixteen. 
Again, the whole tendency of such schools is to give an education 
that prepares for the liberal professions or the civil service. The 
child of poor parents is unable to study for the former owing to 
his lack of means ; his chief hope, therefore, is to enter the ranks 
of an already over-crowded administration. It is only fair, how- 
ever, to state that several of these schools are making efforts to 
bring themselves more into relation with rural needs. An hoiu" 
Attempt to a week in the theory of agriculture is given at the secondary school 
neeX« ^^ ^'^^ at Caen by the departmental professor. I heard of a similar practice 
at the college at Argentan. A professor of agriculture told me, 
also, of a theoretical course he started in a lyc^. At first 
he had only five ot* six pupils, but the class gradually rose 
to thirty. Unfortunately, they were not a very brilliant lot. 
All the " ne'er-do-Wells " of the school had been shunted into the 
class, a practice not unknown in English schools. After a three 
yeara' trial the professor gave up the class, which was not sm-- 
prising, as there was no remuneration. This gratuitous instruction 
is not the rule in all the Departments ; in some such teaching is 
paid either by the State or the ConseU General, 

The following passage from a paper read by M. Rene Leblanc, 
the well-known authority on agricultural education, at the Sixth 
International Congress, held at Paiis dming 1900, confirms and 
completes in a curious manner the above remarks :— 

The pupils admitted to the agricultural course belong most often to the 
classes of the modern side. Their ages vary as their aptitudes. Their 
knowledge of physics and natural science is also as Uttle homogeneous as 
the class itself, and is rarely in accord with the agricultural notions which 
are the subject of the course. The latter is the object of no public test 
(sanction\ and its results are in general but httle appreciable. This sum- 
mary organisation is only therefore an appeal for a rural clientele ; in 
order to be really alive, it ought to be completely and profoundly modified 
in the direction indicated by the enseignement primaire supSrieur. 
Other effcrtd, A more promising departure in the Ught of rural needs is the 
creation of a school with an industrial or agricultural crown or 
side, a type of which I was told exists at Hers, a coimtry town in 
Orne, of considerable industrial activity. The course must be a 
serious one, for boys remain in some cases till eighteen. I hope 
I am betraying no secret in stating that the academy inspector for 
Orne is already thinking of trying to establish an agricultural 
section at Domfront, in the college there. Li order to make it 
sufficiently practical he proposes to hnk it on to the ferme ecole 
of Saint-Gautier in the neighbourhood. It is true the section would 
be rather for the sons of the better to do peasant proprietors, but 
that is just the class who require such airaiuing. Good country 
secondary education iiS as necessary in France as elsewhere. It 
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was in Orne, apjain, that I heard of a wealthy Frenchman domiciled 
in Moscow who had offered to found an agrricnltural chair in the 
college of his native town of Sees. 

(2) The Cours Compl^mentatre. 

But the most natiu'al outlet for the clever boy who wishes tg True conti- 
continue his studies is the cours complementaire, the ^ole primaire pJ|J^™ 
mpirieurey or the icole professionnelle. The admirable mono- education, 
graph of Mr. Morant on the French system of higher primary 
schools renders superfluous any detailed explanation of these schools. 
An attempt will only be made to describe the agricultiu'al educa- 
tion given in these establishments, together with certain points 
which it will be necessary to repeat or complete in order to render 
the aim of the schools intelligible. Such, for instance, is the dis- 
tinction which has gradually been growing up between these various 
types, dictated by the desire to render the aim of each as clear as 
possible, in order to establish the schools, each on its own particulai* 
basis, with the result that to-day the function of each of these types 
is carefully defined, and the differentiation between the cours com- 
jjl^Tnentaire and the A'ole primaire superieure is quite as clear 
out as that betw^een the icde primaire supirieure and the ecole 
professionnelle. 

To take the firat distinction. The cours compldTnentaire is only Difference 
an annexe to the elementaiy school ; the ^cole primaire superieure ^^^^s cora- 
ls a separate establishment, although in one school I came across pl^mj'ntairc 
a soi-t of cours pr^paratoire was attached to it. In this way the priuj^lre** 
cours coTTipl^mentaire recalls in organisation oiu* higher grade schools, supdnem e. 
which have always had elementary classes attached to them, and 
are rather an outgrowth of the primary system than a distinct 
offshoot. There is, again, a difference in the curriculum tetween 
the cours complementaire and the ecx)le p^^maire suiyerieure. In 
the cours complhfientaire it is only a year, according to the oflScial 
report, though at Caen it is spread over two, according to the 
academy inspector's repoit for 1897. The duration, again, must 
be at least two in the higher primary schobl. The staffs in the 
two establishments are not on the same footing. In the cours 
cmnpLhfientaire the master is an instituteur, \nth the hrexet supe- 
rieur appointed by the Prefect; in the ^cole primaire superieure 
he is a professor and nominated b}^ the Ministry. 

A cours complementaire cannot be created in a school that has Rules for its 
not a ccmrs superirur, so careful are the French of preserving the creation, 
idea of standard in education. In addition, the commune in which 
the school is situated must engage to pay for the usual cost of keep- 
ing up the class-room, etc., for a minimum jDeriod of five years. 

If the c(mrs falls below twelve pupils for three consecutive years Above all no 
the State can close it. A very interesting point is that there is (fixed) pro- 
no ^rerierar programme. It is laid down that the head of the^ 
^h<X)l, with the master of the class, should draw up the curricu- 
lum— (1) according to the intellectual level of the pu^ls; (2) in 
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accordance with the local needs of the district. The programme 
must be approved by the primary inspector and endorsed by the 
academy inspector. There is the inevitable examination at the end. 

To prevent any tampering with the standard, no pupil can enter 
the cowrs complSmentaire who has not passed the certificat d'itvdes 
and spent at least a year in the caurs superieur. There ai'e now no 
scholarships attached to these classes. Those which were pre- 
viously given have now been transferred to the ecoles primaires 
sup^rieures, as the Ministry has decided these classes are local and 
not regional, as was held at the time Mr. Morant wrote. 

The cours compl^Tnentaire are naturally confined to the towns. 
In Calvados, in 1897-8 they amounted to four, with 106 pupils. 
I did not visit those in Caen, because there was no agriculture taught, 
and the whole of the teaching was commercial and industrial. In 
Orne I came across one at Trim,* which was also a boarding school 
with accommodation for thirty boarders, the actual niunbers being 
twenty-three. The pupils paid 400 francs a year, and their ages 
varied from twelve to sixteen. Most of them came out of the com- 
munes round, and were the sons of the better class peasants. The 
teacher was keen on agricultiu'al education, and had a champ 
cP experience, which has already been mentioned. The pupils were 
certainly well looked after. There were military exercises and 
gymnastics in school, and football was played on the fine open green 
in front. Then there was a tir scolaire, and a small orchestra as 
well. Altogether the school seemed floiuishing, and from what 
I heard outside, the agricultural teaching is very sound. I also 
came across a cours compLiinentaire at Mayet, in Sarthe. Here 
there were thirty-four boys in the top class, twelve of whom 
possessed the certificat. The teacher had one boarder. The fees 
were only 350 francs a year, but the teacher was public-spirited 
enough to wish to take pensionnaires in order to raise the status 
of his school, as day boys rarely remain after passing the certificat. 
I have already described the highly successful agricultural experi- 
ments of this teacher in another place. 

(3) Higher Primary Schools. 
Higher primary education in France is not an " unhappy 
counterfeit of secondary education ; the higher primary school 
is not a degenerate college but a perfected schooL^t "Higher 
primaiy instruction is recognisable at once from its character, 
which is frankly utilitarian and practical; in this general sense 
it is professional.'' Nevertheless it is "a veritable instruction; 
it is not to be confoimded with apprenticeship. It is a school, 
not a workshop." t It is destined "to continue the work 
of education commenced in the primary school, and to favour 
that culture of mind which forms the judgment, the heart, the 

-^ — " - 

* The headmaster assured me he had a cours compUmentaire and was 
preparing three boys for the brevet. His school does n6t seem, hpwever, to 
have been so far officially recognised as containing a regulat town com^ 
pldmentaire. (Sec '* Annuaire de TEnseignement, 1900."). 

t See Rapport E. P., pp, 350, 351, 355. 
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will, the character."* Yet in the second or thu'd year these 

schools can speciaUse in agriculture, industry, or commerce to a 

certain extent, the general parts of the programme being reduced 

to allow of these alternatives. In the other primary schools 

and even in the cours complSmentaireSy oours a^cessoires can be 

created by the Ministry for preparation in the same special subjects. 

The programmes, which in their present form date from 1893, The pro- 

include la morale and civics, French literature and language, history gramme. 
1 1 1 J JIT Science and 

and geography, common law, and one modern language. In jta applica- 
mathematics the professors are particidarly enjoined to tion to agri- 
take their problems from industiy, commerce, and agri-^ ^^^®' 
culture; book-keeping is also taught. Physics and chemistry 
are specially directed towards agricultm^e, and science in general 
is always rendered as practical as possible. Thus in chemistry, 
should the subject be phosphorus, the professor passes rapidly 
over the history of its disox)very and the methods of its prepara- 
tion ; he takes only passing note of the three phosphoric acids and 
their reactions from the analytical point of view. On the con- * 
trary, he insists on the natiu'al phosphates, deposits of which 
are indicated in geology or geography, on the super phos- 
phates, etc. The botanical garden has always a part to 
play in the teaching of science. Some schools content them- 
selves with a dried and dusty herbarium, which, merely contain- 
ing mummified specimens of plants, can never give an adequate 
idea of their Ufe and surroundings. As the Report on Primary Educa- 
tion says, what is wanted is a garden, or rather section in a garden, 
in which are grouped not the rarities of the region, but the plants 
the pupils ought to know, whether with a view to cultivation or 
extii'pation. Not one plant alone, but several specimens ought to 
be cultivated of the most characteristic plants, in order that the pro- 
fessor can distribute samples of them to the pupils during the lesson. 
The proTTtenades scolaires are everywhere utilised for making 
collections of plants and minerals. In order to bring home to 
the pupils the importance of studying and understanding the natm*e 
of the soil, the General Inspection has proposed the display in a 
prominent place in the schools of a geological map of the depart- 
ment, with indications of its characteristic fossils. 

A theoretical course of agriculture is given in all three years of ^^F^^*^'^*^^^ 
the general section at the rate of an hour a week, while three hours teaching, 
are allotted for the agricultural section. It is confided sometimes 
to a special professor who depends on the Ministry of Agriculture, 
and sometimes to the master who teaches science and posseses a 
certificate for teaching agriculture. I came across teachers of the 
two types. At Mamers Higher Primary School the one hour a week 
is given by the agricultural professor of the arrondissement, while 
at Amboise, in Indre-et-Loire, a member of the staff teaches agri- 
culture. As regards the value of the horn* a week of theoretical train- 
ing, the majority of persons I met did not rate it very high. They all 

* See Eapport E. P., pp. 350, 351, 355. 
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recognised that it is difficult to. make progress in a subject whicli 
is only taught for one hour a week, and above all they regretted 
the absence of any practical work to illustrate and bring home to 
the pupils the real meaning of this theoretical instruction. 

The need of a close connection between the science and 
agricultural teaching, when in different hands, was strongly insisted 
on by the Ministry in a circular and set of official instructions issued 
in 1898. It is here obviously a case of seeing that one waters 
where another has planted. Of course in a school Uke Ambroise, 
where the two subjects are taught by a single person, the danger 
does not exist. i 

Practical In the agricultural section six hoiu^s a week are given to practical 

work. work according to the official programme. This is divided into two 

groups, outdoor work during the line season, and indoor work during 
the winter, or on rainy days. A portion of the latter time is passed 
in the workshops, where the pupils learn a certain amount of mending 

• and repairing. The rest of the indoor work consists of chemical 
experiments relating to the constitution of soils, of manures, and 
the analysis of milk, ete.; putting together and taking to pieces 
agricultural implements, observations on cattle, as regards the 

^ feeding and fattening, etc. " All these practical demonstrations 
are an indispensable complement to the theoretical lessons if one 
wishes the outdoor work to be performed with inteUigence.'' 

The outdoor work comprises all operations in the garden and 
the champ de demonstration. However, if the surface to be cultivated 
is considerable, the tillage is executed by a neighbouring farmer, 
the school only possessing the usual tools for manual labour. Tlie 
practical work of the pupils consists in dividing up and measuring 

* the land, the preparation, weighing; and spreading of manure 
and sowing of seeds, hoeing and light work, and lastly harvesting, 
threshing, weighing, or other operations for calculating the yield, 
foi' establishing the prime cost, and the balance between the crop 
gathered and the manure to be returned to the soil. 

The garden woi-k consists piincipally of market gardening and 
fruit culture, and comprises pruning and grafting, in winter indoor 
grafting for the vine, the training of fruit trees, and finally the 
keeping in order of clumps of trees, and the preparation of flower 
beds. Some schools have a poultry yai*d, a i-abbit hutch, and even a 
cowstall ; often also a well kept set of liives, and sometimes a small 
silkworm nursery. 

The programme of practical work is completed by visits to niu*- 
series, gardens, farms, fairs and markets. Every pupil is obUged 
to write, a descriptive account of each visit, which is afterwards 
carefully coi'rected by the pi-ofessor.* 
Examina- The ^le jn'imaire sup^rieure has its terminal examination, as 

most other grades of French education. The general part of the 

* The above paragraphs on agricultural teaching are a reproduction 
in a shortened form of th? account given in the Report on Primary Educa- 
tion. 
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examination includes a " moral *' and a " French " essay, as well as a 
question in science and drawing. It is perhaps worth noticing 
that for pupils who have specialised in agriculture the special 
examination is divided into three parts — written, oral, and 
practical. The written lasts two hours, and is devoted 
to two questions, one taken from the theory of agriculture 
.as taught in the school, and the other treating of some 
practical question. In the oral examination, the length of 
which must not exceed more than an hour for each candidate, 
there is an interrogation , in general history and geography, 
agriculture, and questions on the physics and natm-al science that 
bear on the subject, an interrogation on arithmetic and geometry 
appUed to land measurement and the work of farming ; an interro- 
gation on the notions of book keeping, common law, and poUtical 
economy. The practical examination is Umited to one or more 
of the exercises specified in the programme of practical indoor and 
outdoor work. Candidates have also to pass in singing and 
gymnastics. At present certain lycdes and colleges prepare pupils 
for the examination. The International Congress proposed to 
change the title from certificat to dipldme de . fin d'dtvdes, M. 
Doliveux, who comments on this in his report of the International 
Primary Congress, is unable to explain the proposition.. It cannot 
mean to confine the leaving examination to the higher primary 
schools, for this would be to shut out the colleges and lydea. 
Crudle inigme! 

Of the three icoles superieures that I visited, that of Ijoue in Sarthe T^? schools 
is probably well known for the splendid display it made at the ^"*' ' 
Exhibition of the experiments which had been executed to illustrate 
the different effects of varying manure combinations on wheat. 
The school itself lies about twenty miles from Le Mans, as the 
crow flias, and is hnked to the departmental metropolis by one of 
the numerous light railways which have done so much for the 
prosperity of the department and its shareholders. 

I was present at one lesson in the daase prdparatoire on agri- 
culture, which was rather disappointing. The subject was the 
feeding of cows, and the answers struck me as rather bookish and 
stereotyped. There was some hesitation when I asked what was the 
principal breed of cattle in the neighbom^hood, and this was 
repeated when I enquired after the principal crops. The same 
uncertainty was manifested when I asked if it was a good or bad 
season for farmers. These questions were not, of course, strictly 
science applied to agriculture, but I deliberately put them in order 
to see to what extent the subject was real to the children, and if 
the scientific training of the school added a zest towards keeping 
up in the actuahties of the subject. By a question on the com- 
position of the soil I learnt that it was calcareous, as the teacher 
pointed out the full name of the town was Loue en Champagne. 
Hence the cattle have large bones, and a certain amount of barley 
is grown, a large portion of which finds its way to England. There 
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were thirty-three children in the class, the copiea were neat and 
the writing was good. In the da,sse des petits there were two 
divisions, and the top boy was six. I omitted to ask if these lower 
i'lasses were regarded as a separate school, or only a sort of pre- 
paratory section, such as is allowed according to the official report. 
The bigger boys were having a gjinnastic lesson, so the upper 
school was empty. The agricultiu^al teaching in these classes is 
evidently very thorough. The teacher has made a selection from 
the agricultural programme of the Ministry, and illustrated it by 
a series of agricultural and geological tables, which are remark- 
able for their clearness and continuity. One shows the experi- 
ments proper to the inti-oduction of agiicultm-al teaching, the 
second experiments in agriculture performed in the school garden, 
f'lianip and the third the results of the experiments in the champ d'ex- 

a experience. pSrieThc^i in '94-95 and '95-96. Tlie latter, which contains 4| 
acres, had not been such a success this year owing to the drought. 
To attract passers-by and give them a clear notion of what is being 
attempted, there are large notice boards stating results and the 
rotation adopted. The latter seems particularly useful, as the 
peasants have a bad habit of sowing barley after wheat, which 
exhausts the land. 

The teacher has a large garden, but, unhappily, as in many cal- 
careous districts, the water supply is deficient. He told me he 
was quite comfortable, and had no desire to move. The only 
complaint he liad was that the children came to him some- 
timas insufficiently prepared. From the reputation the school 
has in the country there is no doubt it is doing good work. The 
fees were very low : £1 (> a year for boarders and £8 for day boarders. 

Amboise There seemed to be no agricultiu*al section in the higher primary 

school at Tours, so I did not visit it. On the other hand, at Amboise 
I was fortunate enough to hunt down the professor of agriculture 
at the higher primary school, tod spent a very pleasant and pro- 
fitable Simday with him at the house of his father-in-law— a small 
proprietor, whose hospitahty and conversation I much enjoyed, 
especially as he had all the strong common-sense and shrewdness 
of his class. Amboise is one of the comparatively rare schools in 
which there is an agricultural section. It is, however, small, and 
contains -only ten pupils out of a total of seventy-five, the indus- 
trial section being the largest. The professor gives five hours a 
/ week in agricultural teaching, and of these three are common to 

all sections. The pupils lend a hand in the cultivation of the champ 
d'expdrwrwe, which is provided by the town. They sow, hoe, and 
learn to sharpen tools. They practice priming and grafting— the 
vine is the chief cultivation of the department. The professor 
holds the diploma of mxiitre greffeur, and is proud of it. 
The professor follows the official programme, and lays special 
stress on the species of cultivation in vogue in the department. 
The school has taken part in the School Exhibitions already 
. alluded to, and on one occasion exhibited some wheat in the straw, 
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the yidd of which, on a plot of four ares, or a tenth of an acre, 
was at the rate of sixty hectoUtres an hectare, or about sixty-eeven 
bushels an acre. The plot, it will be seen, was rather a small one. 
The professor, however, admitted this, and very sensibly remarked 
that the real question was how to use the engrais. First, there 
was the diflBculty of seasons, and a good deal depended on the exact 
nature of the soil. The latter could be decided by analysis, but 
there was no control over the seasons, although they are probably 
less trying in that part of France than with us. 

The third higher primary school I \Tsited w^as the w ell-known Onzain. 
establishment of Onzain. The school was started by the conseil 
general of the department of Loir-et-Cher in 1881, in a former 
private boarding school, and as one of the first dcole primaire 
supdrieure of the new type to be created, it has served, to a certain 
extent, as a model for others. There are boarders and day boys. 
The boarders pay 510 francs a year for everything, and the teaching 
costs the State another 500 francs more, so that the net cost is 
almost exactly the same as that of a pupil at the normal schools. 
The school had once forty-five State scholars, but since then, with 
the creation of other schools, the number has been r^uced to fiv6. 
The numbers in the school went down for a short period in con- 
sequence, but the school has already recovered its former pros- 
perity. The discipline dispenses with detention, and few 
impositions are set. There are two surveUlants, but each pro- 
fessor is supposed to spend three to foiu* hours a day. out of the 
school with the boys during recreation. As regards religious 
instruction, the director leaves it to the parents to decide whether 
they wish their children to be prepared for their first commimion 
or not. The average age of the pupils is fifteen to sixteen. There 
is a preliminary class for those who have not obtained the certificat. 
This is useful, as it prevents the children from being snapt up by 
the ^tablissemerds rdigievx. The director, M. Crocheton, informed 
me he was not troubled by boj^ leaving early, as the programme 
is coTiceTvtrique. The full school comrie is, however, three years. 

The director also kindly showed me over the school and grounds. 
He took me into the garden where experiments were being con- 
ducted with wheat, barley, oats, and potatoes. Tlie results were 
very conclusive. The t^moin and the patch without nitrate were 
a long way behind the others. The rye, unfortunately, had been 
ruined by a storm Another excellent experiment was a nursery 
of all kinds of vines, in order to show which did best in the district. 
This is one of the few spots which the phylloxera has not yet invaded, 
though I was witness of some of its ravages at no very great dis- 
tance. There were no sections in the school. The director does 
not believe in sections. " It is like having a foot in one Ministry 
and the other in another, and one has no firm foothold." He 
attempts to diversify the instruction according to the tastes of the 
pupils. Great stress is laid on the practical side of agricultm*al 
teaching. Pupils are frequently taken into the garden to watch 
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thfi results of the experiments they are conducting. They are 
also initiated into grafting and' pruning. Travaux manuels and 
gymnastics are likewise a feature in the school work. 

^ I did not visit any higher primary schools in Calvados, for there 
were none to visit. The existence of a number of httle local colleges 
has prevented their creation. The advantages of the two branches 
of education, primary and secondaiy, being under a single head 
are thus strikingly illustrated, though perhaps this desire to pre- 
vent overlapping and fear of injuring the little local grammar 
school has been pushed too far, to the profit of the religious secondary 
.schools, which, with a perfectly elastic programme, are open 
to cater for all and sundry, and to fall in with the every 
desire the parents may express. It must not be thought, 
however, that the opening of higher primary schools eveiy- 
where would prove a universal attraction. There ai'e two 
factors in the question. The first point is the necessity of 
bringing the curriculum still more into sympathy with local needs. 
This should not, however, prove very difficult. As the resolutions 
of the International Congress on piimaiy education, which deal 
with this subject, jDoint out, all that is wanted is, wliile preserving 
the official programmes of 1893, to look on these rather as guides 
than regulations, leaving each school fi-ee to reduce or enlarge 
them, varying them on the professional side according to tlae 
needs of the district, and further gi\ing the director in council with 
his staff power to draw up the programme and the time table, the 
whole to be approved by the academy inspector— an excellent piece 
of decentralisation according to the reportei* of the Congress, M. 
Doliveux ; in fact, it is only an illustration of the rule that syllabuses 
are " good servants but bad mastei's." In the case of schools con- 
taining an agricult\iral section, sjDecial stress was also laid by the 
Congress on the need of providing champs d^experience and work- 
shops for learning about agricultural implements, their manu- 
facture, and repair. The second point is the necessity of taking 
into account class and social distinctions. Even our higher grade 
schools, while professing to he absolutely and entirely democratic, 
tend in some places to become class schools, of a class at any rate 
one degree removed from the lower orders, and in our other schools 
the class factor is still more pronouiiced. Into the Tightness and 
wrongness of such ideas this is not the place to enter. But in 
France, and even in rural France, the same distinctions exist, 
perhaps in some districts even more than with us. The higher 
piimary schools are entirely gratuitous, and parents who fear the 
promiscuite prefer to send their children to the paying classes of 
the religious schools. This point was clearly brought home to me 
by one or two academy inspectors ; one at least, who could not be 
described as anything else than a keen reformer, and was in f a-sour 
of making the curricula for primary and secondary identical up 
to* eight years of age, recognised, the impossibility of a single school 
for aU cl&ses7andTdld'me' if fees could only be taken in the higher 
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primary schools the attendance at them would be half as large 
again. He was actually engaged in trying to persuade the Ministry 
to create an extra paying class, and begged them to find some loop- 
hole whereby the lower middle class might be alJe to 
he educated at the higher prhnary school. To anyone who looks 
])eyond the letter of the law, it seems difficult to undei-stand why 
the State, which has both secondary and primary education under 
its conti'ol, should exact payment for one type of education and 
refuse to take it for another. If paying classes will pay, why should 
not the State start them? It may be urged that teaching is a 
State affair, and so the State has no right to show pieferential 
treatment to any class in the same grade of education. But the 
true point seems to be that the State is bound to aff oid an adequate 
mininmm of accommodation, but after that may grant additional 
facilities to those who are willing to pay for them. Otherwise, 
what right has a State which owns a railway system Hke the 
Chemin de Per d'£tat to take money from first-class passengers for the 
additional facihties they desire ? If pai'ents on the State i-ailway 
are allowed to pay for supeiior accommodation, why should not 
the same pririlege be refused them when the State schools ai'e 
concerned ? The idea, too, of a school with free and paying efections 
is common in France, where it has largely been adopted by the 
congr^ganistes. 

But this innovation, as M. Doliveux points out in an excellent P^^^Vl"'^ 
article on the subject in the " Revue Pedagogique " of 18th May, 
1900, will not always render the higher primary school a success. 
" La petite bourgeoisie n'est pas ambitieuse, mais elle est tr^s vani- 
teuse. Elle n'ira jamais a 1 ecole primaire superieure. Jamais quoi 
que vous fassiez."* For such people the higher pi'imary school is 
not good enough. As one inspector said to me, for many a 
mother, the casquette (we should say college-cap) that her son wears 
possesses an irresistible attraction, as being a kind of outward and 
visible badge of gentility. The same inspector was not over 
sanguine of the introduction of an eiiseignement special modeme 
ending at sixteen into the lyde of his own town. The peasant 
is proud, and it would be easy to put it about that the lycee was 
giving an inferior education, though sui-ely this could he met by 
having a soi*t of cours compUmentaire, in which those who wished 
to stop on could specialise until nineteen. On the other hand, the 
religious school was willing to fall in with the pai'ents' wishes, even 
if the pupils only came for six months, and would probably 
manage to avoid submitting its pupils to the test of a leatirig 
examination for the enseigjiemejit special moderne, on the pretext 

*M. Doliveux (Revue Pedagogique, May, 1900) deals with the objection, 
that the educational unity, and above all the moral unity, of the nation, 
are thereby imperilled in creating schools of dififerent categories. Facts 
are against the ^ole uniqtie, and, after all, the moral unity of the 
nation depends much less on the oneness of the school than on oneness of 
doctrine. 
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that it was only a second class affair. The mere fact of the lower 
middle class bearing a certain resemblance to the common people 
only makes them more desirous of emphasizing the distinction. 
It is obvious, where differences are represented by millimetres, it 
requires great attention to prevent their obliteration. Differences 
in metres can take care of themselves. M. Doliveux expresses this 
distinction under another figure. " It is always on the frontiers 
that the opposition is most keen." 

The future of Still, the remedy for the present decay of the local colleges seems 
schoST^'"™*'^ to lie, as M. Doliveux points out, not in the excessive multiplication of 
higher primary schools, to which the small bourgeoisie will refuse 
to go, but in a modification of the too ambitious programme of 
the local secondary schools, in order to bring them more into keeping 
with local requirements by the creation of an enseigneTnent spScial 
moderne to finish at sixteen, which has already been started in 
some colleges under the title of Enseignement modeme B, to distin- 
guish it from the ordinary Enseignement modeme that finishes 
at nineteen. But will not tliis en^seignement tend little by little 
to become the same thing as the higher primary progranmie ? Already 
the lycSes and cxMiges who prepare pupils for the Arts et m^iers 
scho( Is are obliged to send in their pupils for the higher primary 
certificate. " Higher primary education will, in a few years, be 
given in the colUges (and even in certain lydes) and in the high 
primary schools. This cTiseignement special will not— cannot be— 
anything else than higher primary education." Such is M. 
Doliveux's opinion in his smnmary of the International Congress in 
the " Bevue Pedagogique" for November.* But here, perhaps, two 
objections might be urged. The leaving age in the higher primary 
school will probably, to judge by England, be still below that in 
the college, and secondly, the parents of the boys in the secondary 
school, being in easier circumstances, will be more inclined to give 
their sons a rather more liberal educationf and slightly less utili- 
tarian preparation than the ordinary higher primary boy would 
receive. The latter, having no resources of his own, requires to 
be certain of finding a place in business on the morrow of the day 
he leaves the school. But, even if the progranmies of the two 
types of school become more or less identical, will there be a cut- 
throat competition between the tw^o ? No, says M. Doliveux, if 
care is taken not to plant one alongside the other. Their clientele 



* Thi3 opinion is not shared by MM. Lacabe and Petit, pretiminary 
reporters to the International Congress on Primary Education. They 
write : " Although presenting certain analogies, these three forms of 
education— modern, secondary, technical, and higher primary— differ in 
their means as well as their objects." 

t This might l>e done by adoption of the suggestion of MM. Lacabe and 
Petit, who suggest that if, in order to live, such and such small grammar 
school (college) experiences the need to add to these two forms of education 
(classical and modern) technical courses of study, it would be better then 
to transform it into a higher primary school, to which one could annex a 
Latin class. 
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will never be the same ; one will find its recruits among the small 
bourgeoisie, the other among the smart boys of the lower orders.* 

Allusion has been already made to the division into sections of Moretgrioul 
the higher primary schools. These sections, however, seem tojjj^*^* 
be the exception and not the rule. Of 207 boys' higher primary 
schools in France, only fifty-three contain industrial sections, 
twenty-five commercial, and only twenty agricultural (M, Doliveux), 
the Official Report on Primary Education only enumerates fifteen ! 
M. Ben4 Leblanc, in the International Congress on Agriculture, 
explained the cause of this backwardness. " We are here in a vicious 
circle ; on the one side the teachers assert there are not enough 
pupils to form a section, and on the other the agricultiuists 
do not send their children because the section is not organised.*^ 
As the enseignemeTit in the m*ban higher primary schools becomes 
more distinctly technical, industrial, or commercial, that in the 
riu-al districts should become very clearly agricultiu'al, and M. 
Leblanc suggested the Congress should propose a resolution to 
that effect. M. Compayr^, the Rector of Lyon, in a speech made 
a year ago at Belley, spoke of the services the riu'al higher 
primary schools with agricultural sections could render. Yet 
M. Doliveux is not sanguine of their increiise. The country 
is a bad " gathering ground." Distances are great ; there 
is the question of fiiding the pupils places when they 
leave; and besides, as has been pointed out, the small bourgeoisie ; ? 

would rather send their sons to the college. This statement is  

entirely borne out by a friend of mine, who regretted to me that 
the wife of one of his tenants had persuaded her husband to send 
their son to the local college, where he would certainly not receive 
the education that would best suit him for his after career. Still, 
the official report urges the creation of an agiicultxu'al section 
in rural higher primary schools, and points out that the agricul- 
tural education given in the eocie pratique under the Ministry of 
Agriculture does not take its place. The small proprietor does 
not always want anyone to teach his son his work ; he does want 
him to have a good scientific preparation for it, with a good 
general education to boot. 

There are some eighty higher primary schools for girls, ^^^' higher 
but I did not visit any of them, and in fact there wercg^^S^ 
not more than three or four in all the departments under 
observation. The programme, however, is much the same as 
it is for boys, with the exception of the theoretical part in 
agriculture, which has been suppressed, a course that perhaps 
might be followed in the boys' schools. The chief point which 
interested me, the enseignement m^Tiager, is only represented by a 
theoretical coiffse of instruction, though in a few schools it also 

* Here M. Doliveux is in agreement with MM. Zacabe and Petit. 
These three forms (see previous note) each ^* appeal to a distinct 
fdlowing. There where they pose as antagonists, they fail in their 
mission: one or other gives itself tip to encroachments that their 
clearly defiiied programD!ies in hdwise sanction." 
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includes a certain amount of laundry work and cooking. The 
drawback to any wide extension of this teaching is the cost of 
proper apparatus. A certain effort is being made to render the 
teaching of household economics scientific by giving the girls an 
insight into the component chemical parts of the various simple 
dishes. The Ministry is also anxious that they should take up 
gardening, both theoretical and practical. 

(4) The Ecoles Nationales Professionnelles (Higher 

Primary Technical). 
Tk^irnatare. The A:ol^ primaires sup^rieures are, as has been seen, partially 
professional. They never, however, lose their predominant char- 
acter of giving at the same time a general training. The A*/)les 
nationcdes professionTidles, of which there were unfortunately 
no examples in the Departments I visited, were originally progres- 
sive schools of apprenticeship, more or less primaiy schools with 
a technical top. A clear idea of their aim is given by the following 
definition from M. Buisson : — 

They are by no means special technical schools, or schools of arts and 
crafts, more or less complete ; they are school groups comprising the 
national school, the elementary primary school, and the higher primary 
school, and embracing at all its degrees the professional education wliich 
rises progressively from the first year, in which it \s hardly anything, 
to the last term, in which it is everything. 

Tiitference The best way of distinguishing between the two types, higher 
from higher primary and professional (technical), is a comparison of the time 

primary. ^^^ ^j ^^^^ ^^^^ ._ 

Total Number of Hours in Sbcond and Third Yeab Courses in 

(1) Ecole Prim, Super, | (2) Ecole prat, d' Industrie. 

General Section. Industrial. 
Teaching 20 14 



of theory. , ^ _ . 

Pr ictical 10 14 



work. 
P.oportion. 



2:1 1:1 



Second Year. Third year. 
12 7i 



36 39 

1:3 • 1:5 



These professional schools seem to have enjoyed a good deal, of 
prosperity, and the numbers of their pupils have steadily increased. 
The schooling is free, and pupils enter the higher classes by 
means of scholai-ships. The programme is mostlj' industrial, lAit 
at Voiron there is an agricultural pavilion, wliich contains not 
only classrooms, but a perfect arsenal of agricultural tools and 
machinery. There is also attached to this school a large agricul- 
tural laboratory and a wheelwright's shop. 
Th6ir future ^P ^ 1900 the four most important of these schools were 
under the condominium of the Ministry of PubUc Instruction 
and that of Commerce. A vote in the Budget has since 
transferred them to the Ministry of Commerce. Hitherto 
they have made a point of insisting on a quantum of general 
education. Thus the programme of Viersson states that jio 
8^t^ialisatij(5A is aU<iwed. there except iti the \yti^kshoip, .a^d 
that only after the first year. The rdle of these fichoolp, stfys 
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the Director of Armentieres is to develop the general inBtruction 
of the pupils. The Director of Vierzon observes : " Our young 
people are not in general instruction inferior to the higher primary 
people/* It will be interesting to watch whether these schools 
will still retain this characteristic or become assimilated to the 
Ax)les pratiques d'industrie, whose object is the apprentissage 
immediat. The latter schools suffer from a fui-ther disadvantage 
of having interpreted industry in the narrow sense of carpentrj' 
and " fitting." They do not give satisfaction " to the sons of bakera, 
confectioners, jam-makera, bootmakers, tailors, hatters, potters, and 
so many others, the enumeration of whom would be endless."* 
In fact the training they give is of little or no use to the rural 
inhabitants living round a country town. So great has been the 
over-production of mechanics through this narrow interpretation 
of technical education, that already the workmen in metallurgy 
are l)eginning to suffer from the competition they cause among 
themselves. Under these circumstances it is not surprising that 
the International Primary Congress on its own initiative proposed 
that the condominium should remain for these schools which had 
not been transferred, not wdth a view of extending it, for, as M. 
Doliveux says, " It has not given in general satisfactory results," 
but in order to prevent the technicalisation of any more higher 
primary schools through this channel. 

It is curious to note that w^hile in England to-day there is a grow- Adiiiini?tra- 
ing tendency to place all forms of education— technical, agiicul- cics. 
tural, and professional— under the new Board of Education, in 
France the opposite tendency is at work, not only in technology 
but agriculture, where the ecoles pratiques d^ agriculture, and, in 
fact, all the agricultural educational establishments are under the 
Ministry of Agriculture, and even the teachers of that suth 
ject in the dcoles normales are mainly dependent on it. 

There is one very interesting point connected with the transfw An iiijeicst- 
of these national professional schools, which was indicated to me ^^^ ^'°^* 
by an official. The discipline in the professional schools, imder 
the Ministr}' of Commerce, has been at times rather difficult. It 
will be very instructive to see whether the four professional schools 
which, under the pedagogical influence of the Ministry of Public 
Instruction, have met with no such difficulties, will find them- 
selves later on exposed to similar experiences. My informant 
attributed these difficulties to the difference of regime, the dis- 
cipline in the purely technical schools being rather of a military 
natiire. 

(5) Agricultural Schools — Conclusion of the Matter. 

More directly bearing than the preceding category on the educa- The/erme 
tion of the country children are the farm schools and practical ^^^' 
agricultural schools, which are well described in Mr. Austin Lee's 

' ' .  n il. 

* Armeutieres, YiJerzoh, Voiron, Nantes. Fot list of the others see 
official statistics, page xli. ^ . . 
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comprehensive little report on Agrieultui'al Education.* Unfortu- 
nately they are rather few and far between ; in the five departments 
I visited there was only one — a ferme ecole at Saint Gautier, 
near Domfront. The farm was foimded in 1850. The soil was 
rather poor, having only recently come under cultivation. It 
was also let down by the late proprietor. The present director 
has, however, worked it up again ; as much as £80 a year was 
spent at one time on artificial maniu'e, though the sum is now less. 
A certain amo\int of draining has also been earned out, but the 
high ground requires planting, as it would help to protect the 
crops. The farm comprises about 321 acres, of which about 74 
are arable, 125 pasture, 7-8 garden, 80 wood, 30 conmion and 
furze, and 5 are covered with buildings, etc. The rotation of crops 
observed is : first year, one-third roots, two-thirds buckwheat ; 
second year, four-fifths wheat, one-fifth rye ; third year, oats and 
barley ; fourth, clover and temporary grass. The chief danger 
to the wheat are the drenching showers that sometimes occur. 
The average yield, 24J^ — 25J bushels per acre. The buckwheat 
yields 28 to 33 bushels an acre, and the oats about 45 bushels. 
There are six mares kept, and the colts are sold. The dairy con- 
sists of 18 Normandy cows. The styes contain one boar, two sows 
for breeding, and 5 or 6 pigS, which are kept to fatten. There are 
23 pupils, but they are rather young. The average age is only 
14 yeara 10 months. The course is two years in duration. The 
Government pay the staff, which at Saint Gautier consists of a 
director, a teacher superintendent, who keeps the books, an over- 
seer of practical work, a gardener, a drainer, a veterinary surgeon, 
and a drill instructor, and it also contributes 270 francs a year 
for each pupil. The ferme ecole is generally run by the director 
at his own risk. The defect of the ferTtie icole is, therefore, 
this, that the director, being obliged, above all things, to make 
ends meet, is apt to neglect the more moderate pupils, as it pays 
him best to give the work to the most capable hands he finds among 
the pupils. Two of my informants who had actually been at such 
schools described the work as extremely hard. One who went 
at twenty-one only stayed two years, but the full course for 
pupils of fourteen to sixteen is three. Another, who to-day is an 
agricultural professor, spoke in favour of the farm school, though 
he admitted it was often used as a stepping stone to the higher 
schools. As he truly said, everything depended on whether the 
director was good or not. In confirmation of what he said, a 
peasant pi'oprietor in Sarthe told me how a neighbour of his had 
been at a farm school, and that he was a farmer hors ligne. Though, 
as Mr. Lee says, the present importance of these schools is com- 
paratively small — they have fallen from seventy-five to fourteen 
— they still render some service in turning out improved culti- 
vators of the small farmer type. 
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The Axles prutiques d'agricultwe are fully described by Mr. Lee. Ecole 
The only addition I can make to his description is the criticism J^J^^^ 
of several competent persons who asserted that the sons of culti- ture. 
vatora for whom these schools were intended do not sufl&ciently 
frequent them. Too often the wTong soi*t go there, attracted 
by the scholarships, in the hope to get a place somewhere, or to 
move on to something higher, like Grignon. Hence the education 
which would benefit a farmer's son is insufiiciMit for these pupils, 
because they lack the necessar}^ practical grounding. 

For a description of the other agricultural establishments of a Other in- 
more advanced type, whether secondary or higher, Mr. Lee's pam- »titutioM 
phlet will be found useful. One should also add, honoris causa, 
the name of the Christian Brothers' Institute at Beauvais. The 
horticultural school at Versailles, which is described by Mr. Lee, 
was visited by my colleague and myself. As an establishment 
for turning out high-class gardeners who can turn their hand to 
anything it should be quite unequalled. The garden itself is quite 
a picture of neatness and productiveness. 

Of the agricultural institutions for girls, besides those men- For girls, 
tioned by Mr. Austin Lee, there are two dairy schools in Brittany, 
one at Kerliver and the other at Ooetlogon. The course lasts a 
year. Girls are received at fourteen. There are scholarships 
for the necessitous. Mme. Bodin, who read a paper on them at 
the sixth Litemational Congress on Agriculture, would like to 
see the course increased to two years, and the multiplication of 
such schools in suitable rural districts. 

Higher Education in Rural Framce and Englamd. 

Summing up briefly one's impressions on what the French have 
done recently in the way of education above elementary in the 
coimtry and for the country, it is probable they have accomplished 
more iJian we. But our coimtry educational authorities have been 
greatly hampered by the limited character of their statutory powers. 
The French have set up in the country districts a certain number 
of higher primary schools and cours coinpleTJieTitaires, with occa- 
sionally agricultural sides, as well as foimding some forty-one ecoles 
pratiques d'a,gricultv^e. Yet, as we have aheady seen, they, too, 
have to face similar difficulties to our own — the question of dis- 
tances, of lack of locomotion, and the framing of cumcula, and 
the starting of schools for social classes a Uttle above those whose 
children frequent the elementary schools. This latter is, perhaps, 
for us in England the most serious problem. Only in our case 
it is a somewhat higher class that finds itself left out in the cold. 
In many parts of England the country shopkeeper, the struggling 
district doctor, the impoverished parson, and the small-tenant 
farmer have Uterally no day school within hail to which they can 
send their children over and above the elementary school. Nor 
have we, as in France, a religious party who make it their business 
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to take an active share in intermediate education in the country, 
and even reduce the price of board and tuition to something below 
its prime cost in their efforts to compete with the State schools. 
We shall probably have to copy the French in creating schools in 
waste places, which, as they will cater for a still higher class than 
those who refuse to enter the French higher primary schools, will 
have, of necessity, to be christened secondary. We must, further, 
recognise, as they, that comitry secondary education ends at sixteen 
or, at the latest, at seventeen, and largely modernise the curri- 
cula of most of our country grammar schools, and if we may not 
subsidise private enterprise, yet at least we might allow, like the 
French have done, public scholarships to be held at such private 
schools as fulfil the tests of eflSiciency in districts where the 
educational supply is inadequate.* 



CHAPTER X.— THE EXTENSION OF THE SCHOOL'S WORK, 

(EUVRES COMPLEMENTAIRES. 

(a) Inside the School. 

The The vigorous life of the French primary schools is indicated by 

vis vivida of ^]^q broad view taken by the teachers of their sphere of action. Under 
primary the steady encouragement of an all-fleeing, inteUigent, and sym- 
education. pathetic Executive, they have been able to utilise their superfluous 
energies in a regular cycle of good works, in which public bodies 
and private individuals have alike co-operated-f These might, 
in a way, be likened to flying buttresses, which go far to shore 
up and strengthen the already strong position the school has 
acquii'ed in the country. This work may be roughly divided up 
into educational effort inside and outside the school. Under the 
first head may be classed the caisse des icoles, the school savings 
bank, the Trndualiti scolaire, the school Ubraries, the temperanoe 
societies, the associations for the protection of birds, the school 
shooting clubs, etc. The school Ubraries, which are m the first 
category, extend into the second in the cases in which they are open 
to parents aa well as to pupils. Under the second head come 
the school patronage societies, the associations of former pupils, 
and last, but not least, the great work of evening teaching and 
recreative work, consisting of popular readings, lectures, and even- 
ing classes for both sexes, leading up to and embracing the new- 
founded popular univei*sities, which are practically a form of our 
University Extension movement. In addition, we find in the 
towns a strong feeling in favour of school colonies, a number of 
school children being every year planted out during the summer 

* See Rapport E. P., p. 370. 

t The part of the teachers in these " works of supererogation " is very 
fairly measured by the proportion of memoirs contributed by them to the 
International Congress on the subject of evening continuation schools 
(twenty out of twenty-three). 
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holidays in the country, not being billeted among the villagers, 
but quartered in the country boarding schools, which are kindly 
lent for the purpose. Some, of course, of the above undertakings, 
are more or less obligatory, but the success which has attended 
them has in nearly all cases been due to .the teachei*s and 
inspectors, for the finest scheme in theory will not work without 
the expenditure of human energy. 

The caiBse des ecoles has already been treated of as a means for pro- The caisse 
moting regularity of attendance by providing the children of the ^^ Ecoles. 
indigent with books and clothes. 1 did not, however, come across 
the school TGsta.ursi,nt (caiUirie scolaire)y which is an established thing 
in Paris, and provides both gratuitous and paying meals, though 
I was informed in one or two schools that the ciiildren receive 
bread in winter. Some of the teachers, however, kindly look after 
the children who come from a distance, and cook and warm their 
dinners for them. At CoquainviUiers the children who stop during 
the mid-day interval pay a sou a day for cooking, etc., and the 
poorer children pay nothing. At the girls' school at Ouilly (Cal- 
vados) I saw a table neatly set out with the victuals the children 
had brought. Each child had its bottle of cider, with meat, or saus- 
ages, or eggs. The teacher only charges for the use of the orockerj^ 
cooking, etc., 1 franc 50 cents a month. At Neufch&tel, in Sarthe, 
the children who come from a long way off are allowed to warm 
their food on the school stove, which smacks strangely of one's 
schoolboy efforts at the culinaiy art on the hot-water pipes. A 
few figures will show the extent of the work of the caisse des icoles 
in the districts I visited. In Calvados, 1897-98, 3,832 children 
received clothes, 2,613 food, and 12,837 school books. There 
were 720 schools with caiaseSy and their total budget amounted 
to 124,607 francs 65 centimes. In Loir-et-^^ier in 1898 there 
were 244 caisses, and the communes contributed 70,044 francs. 
In Sarthe, which is a rich department, a bwreau de biefifaiaance 
is to be found in nearly every commune. The subsidy of the com- 
mune seems to varv : it was 50 francs at Neufch§.tel, 15 at St. 
Paterne, and at Charge (Indre-et-Loire) it was only 10 francs. 

The caisse d'epargTie scolaire seems to be on the down grade ^^ ^^'^^ 
in France. In 1886 there were 23,375 caisses for the same ^SS^^^ 
number of schools (out of some 100,000), with 484,162 depositors 
and 12,338,253 francs on deposit; in 1887 there were only 
16,878 caisses, with 327,999 depositors and 9,880,031 francs 
as deposits. There are two reasons for the present decline — 
one the adoption of the caisse d'^pargne postale, and the 
other the diversion of the scholars' money to the rrmPualite 
scolaire. Looking through the statistics of the departments 
visited, it appears, that in Calvados the munber of children 
depositors was 4,266, and the sum amoimted to 171,356 francs. 
The depositors showed an increase of 69 on the preceding year, 
but the deposits fell 10,076 francs. In Ome in 1898 there were 66 
caisses working, with 1,204 depositors and 27,346 francs on deposit. 
The Aeadamy Inspector remarks : " This institution is slowly dis- 
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appearing ; it is being replaced by the poet office savings bank. 
In Loir-et-Oher, on the other hand, the caisse d'dpargne is in the 
ascendant. In 1894 there were only 142 caisses, with 2,646 de- 
lx)sitors and 42,351 francs to their credit ; whereas in 1897 there 
were 262 caisses, with 5,001 depositors, with 89,414 francs to their 
names. In this department I came across one or two remarkable 
cases of saving. At St. Denis-la-Victoire each of the nineteen 
children had a savings bank book." 

A smailar system to oiu* device of sticking postage stamps on 
a sheet was shown me by a teacher at Chauffour. The stamps in 
this case are those of 5 centimes. When they reach 20 they are 
accepted by the caisse, and credited to the child. At the same 
school I was told twenty-two out of thirty-one children had opened 
an account. Tliis seems a high percentage, but Sarthe is one of 
the most thrifty and saving Departments. 

Other methods for encouraging saving are the giving of cen- 
times as good marks to children either for work or attendance, 
and the presentation of a bank book with a small sum in it in the place 
of a book at prize-givings. This practice is also common in re- 
Ugious schools. Thus at the bojrs' school at Alen9on the top children 
receive banking books as rewards. In the various sums given or 
bequeathed to the primary schools in Loir-et-Cher in 1899 one 
comes across such entries as — " M. Le Baron Blanquet, im livret 
de caisse d'epargne de 10 francs pour recompenser Televe, etc.; M. 
de Bernard, 50 francs pour Uvrets de caisse d'epargne, etc.; Mme. 
Veuve Sudrot, 20 francs pour prix et livrets de caisse d'epargne, 
etc. Legs Munier, 200 francs repartis en 4 Uvrets de caisse 
d'epargne," etc. This method of acknowledging the gifts of 
private donors in the official report for the year is not without 
its value pour encourager les autres, 
MfUualiti The cais8e d'epargne scolaire has been the stepping-stone 

to the mvJbmbiite scolaire. This system of mutual insm*ance 
was founded by M. J. C. Cave in the XIX. arrondissement of 
Paris (la Villette). He was president of the Mutual Aid Society, 
and was struck by the smallness of the pensions to which 
an adult could look forward. He therefore bethought him 
of the child. The system is very simple. The child pays in 10 cen- 
times a week ; half of this is put by to provide the child with an 
old age pension, the other 5 centimes are employed to serve as 
" sick pay," at the rate of 25 to 50 centimes a day for the family 
of the contributor. (At Caen the pay is 50 centimes a day for 
the first month and 25 centimes afterwards.) Thus, as M. Edouard 
Petit has pointed % the society is at once a society of thrift and of 
solidarity. The c odary schools are also being interested in 
it. Already ten lycees and coUeges for girls and fifteen for boys 
have taken it up. The lycdes contribute the same as the others, 
but abandon their rights to sick pay. Funds are also derived 
fr(Mn honorary members in Calvados; these pay a TYimirmiTn of 
5 francs. It is caloulated that at fifty-five a contributor of a penny 
a week will be entitled to £10 a year ! The movement has had 
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a great aucoees. In 1895-96 there were seventy societies. To-day 
there are 871 in full working order and 250 under consideration,* 
More than 300,000 children are mutualists. 

As regards the extra work for the teachers, it is stated that in 
the six classes of the Ecole Boileau at Paris, which counts over 150 
members, each teacher does not spend ten minutes once a week 
to register the receipts, and the whole business does not involve 
an hour's work for the head teacher. The particular form that 
the mutuality takes is varied. Thus, in Calvados it embraces 
the whole department ; in Sartheitgoes by arrondissements (Saint 
Calais, La Fleche). In other departments it is by cantons, as 
apparently at Tours. Some persons hold that the department 
is too big a unit, but, as one inspector said to me, there could not 
be any great difficulty to spUt the society up in sections to corre- 
spond to the arrondissements. I did not happen upon the system 
in the coiu'se of my rounds through other departments, but M. 
Petit, primary inspector at Argentan (Ome), told me they were 
thinking of starting a society there. 

In some schools there is a shooting range. I came across xir sc^laire. 
one or two, but they are not very numerous. This year for 
the tir scolaire at Rouen, which was for all the region, 
only fifteen schools competed. At St. Aubin-eur-Mer I found 
a " tir." ^ The distance was twelve metres, and the teacher 
had invented an ingenious system of pulleys for removing or 
replacing the " cartons " or cardboard discs, which obviated the 
need of going near the target at all. At Chauffoiu* the teacher 
told me he allowed the elder pupils to " faireun carton "(fire a set 
of roimds), once a week, as a sort of reward for good work (an 
excellent idea ! ) 

Of the various temperance societies which have branches Temperance 
in the schools or among the old boys I did not come across »<^ci«*^iefe 
any examples. To judge by their exhibition at the Paris 
Show, they seem to be becoming increasingly active. It 
should be noted, however, that they are not teetotal societies, 
which in such a country as France, where wine and cider are the 
national beverages, would never gain a . foothold. They allow, 
in fact, of a moderate use of fermented liquors, whether wine, 
cider, or beer, and merely pledge their adherents against the 
use of the various distilled liquors, many of them violent poisons, 
so imfortunately popular in France to-day, owing to the partial 
failure of the wine crop through the phylloxera. 

School Ubraries were established by the decree of the 1st o j^^j 
of June, 1862, in every primary school. Their contents should libraries, 
include (1) the needful books for class use; (2) those books 
presented by the Ministry to the school ; f (3) those given by the 
prefect, which have been bought with the money voted by the 
Conseils-generaux ; (4) books given by private individuals, in- 
cluding authors, successful or otherwise : and (5) works acquired 

* According to the " Petit Parisien " of October 6th, 1900, the number 
is now 1600. 

t In 1899 the Government vote was 93,000 francs of which 10,000 
was to be specially spent on agricultural work. 
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by the library's own funds. A yearly report has to be made each 
year by every head teacher on his Ubrary. The following figures 
for all France and Algeria give the following figures : — 

1892. 1897. 

Number of libraries - - - 39,645 41,498 

Number of vcrfumes - - - 4,858,120 6,190,973 

Number of "issues" - -6,862,350 7,219,438 

It must be remembered that in some cases these books are taken 
out by adults. 

In the department under observation I came across the following 
figures for Calvados (1897). Number of Ubraries, 686 ; volumes, 
64,595 ; readers, 15,804 ; books taken out, 35,143, which showed 
an increase of six hbraries on the year and 304 volumes. The 
number of readers was 1,139 less, the number of books taken out 
650 more. The reason of this decrease is clearly indicated bv the 
academy inspector. Many of the Ubraries consist of old-fashioned 
books, and the presentations made by the State and the town and 
parish councils are quite insuflicient to restock them. In Indre- 
et-Loire (1897-98) thei'e were 387 Ubraries, 54,560 volumes, and 
66,997 borrowers. The academy inspector in his report speaks 
of the happy idea of ce^in teachers to open subscriptions for their 
libraries. In Orne, in 1898, there were 475 Ubraries, or two more 
than the preceding year. The volumes amoimted to 49,996, and 
the books issued to 27,931, against 26,532 the year before. This 
increase is put down by the academy inspector to the expenditure 
on new books, of money voted by the department and communes, 
or subscribed by private individuals. The need of interesting 
books, of which he complains, is easily seen from a comparison 
between the books and the volumes issued, which amount to little 
more than half. In Loir-et-Cher the figures were rather better. 
There were two Ubraries more in 1899 than in 1898 ; the number 
of books and readers showed an increase of 198, and 443 ; and, 
what is more important, there were 46,319 books taken out against 
41,912 volumes. In Loir-et-Cher 4,884 francs were spent on the 
libraries, and nearly as much was contributed in Sarthe by 
the joint efforts of the department and the commxmes, who voted 
2,000 and 2,552 francs respectively. 

The criticisms of the academy inspectors confirm my own ex- 
periences. Where the lxK»ks were either too few or too old- 
fashioned the library was but little used. At Neufchatel the 
school Ubrary contained such unsuitable books as *' Boileau " and 
*' La Vie de Jeaus Christ et son nouveau traducteur," a work of deep 
erudition, by a member of the Institute. Happily, however, the 
teacher has started a " popular " Ubrary, open to parents and 
scholars alike. Although the authorities were not at first ver}' 
favourable, the library has turned out to be a most precious Unk 
between the parents and the school. The commune gave a nest- 
egg of 50 francs, and last year alone fifty borrowers contributed 
no less than 30 francs by taking out 300 volumes, for which they 
paid Id. a time. The money thus earned will be spent in new 
purchases. It is interesting to note that the most popular books 
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are '' Monte Cristo/' " The Last of the Mohicans," " The Three 
Musketeers," and " Jane Eyre" ; the last is becmcoup lu. At'Beau- 
mont, in Sai'the, I was told there was a bibliothique popvlaire, 
much patronised by everyone and largely supported by the munifi- 
cence of the Megve ccmtonal, who was a good friend to the school 
in general. I forgot to ask whether there was a regular chil- 
dren's section, such has been created in some of om* large free 
libraries. At MontUvaut there is a Ubrary of the Soci^te Eepub- 
licame, part of which is reserved to members and the other part 
open to the commune and the school. In fact the Ubraries seem 
to l^ generally well patronised wherever they contain suitable 
books.* At Chauffour (Sarthe) the teachers obtained leave to 
pui'ge the Ubrary of reactionary books and add others. The volimies 
issued, which amomited to sixty-two and sixty-seven for the pre- 
ceding years, at once mounted in half a year to over 100 for thirty- 
live children. Some of the boolcs were given by the department. 
The commune contributed 15 francs, and there was a surplus of 
30 francs over and above from the toTnbola, which had been raised 
to buy a magic lantern, which itself had cost 70 francs. f The teacher 
informed me the children frequently came and told him they had 
not brought back the book, as theii* mother had kept it to read. 
Other children often read aloud to their parents in winterj 
especially if the latter are illiterate. This was also the case at 
Chaumont (Loir-et-Cher), where no less than 360 books were taken 
out by sixty-eight children (an average of practically six per head 
against a httle over one for all France). Another good figure 1 
copied down was at Lonray (Ome), where twelve children took 
out sixty books. 

(b) Outside the School. 

(i.) School Patronage and Former PupUa' Societies. 
The school patronage societies, which are more numerous in ^® J<^* 
the towns than in the country, are really a corporation of friends societies, 
of the school, who help to provide the school \\dth evening enter- 
tainments and assist in placing the pupils when they leave. I came 

*This opinion on the need of suitable books was the subject of a remark- 
able conference by M. Perie, the present academy inspector of Loir-et- 
Cher, when academy inspector in Savoie in 1888, in which he gives some 
interesting figures on the number of readers in a single circonscription. 
Out of 76,444, 30,000 could read, 6,000 were occasional readers, and 500 
habitual readers. Starting from these figures, which show that the appe- 
tite of most of those who read is very slight, he insists, in order that it may 
grow with eating, on the supreme necessity of readable books. We often 
blame our public libraries in England for not creating a demand for more 
serious literature. We, too, forget that the majority of readers have noi 
yet cut their milk teeth, and we expect them, all the same, to masticate the 
toughest of standard authors. 

t One of the most*original methods of procuring the funds for a library 
is that invented by fa Society called ** Les Amis des Livres " in Jura. 
They hired a field of about an acre, and the seed potatoes were furnished 
by the members, who also gave their labour for nothing. It is reckoned 
that the able-bodied members, who numberod 33, would not have 
to devote more than seven hours iapiece during the year to the work. The 
proceeds of the'crop went to augment the funds of the Ubrary, 
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across one of these societies at Econunoy, in Sarthe. It seemed 
to be in a very flourishing state, possessing 115 associates, and 
having abeady disbursed some £80 in prizes. According to M. 
Edouard Petit, these societies are tending to become assimilated 
Association ^ those of associations of former pupils, in which the outside 
of former. element figure on the list of adherents as honorary members. The 
pupils. latter, which are often called les petites A, are extremely numerous 

in some departments. Thus in the CSte d'Or there are 293 rural 
amUies, which specially occupy themselves witii questions of agri- 
culture and viticulture. The total for all France in 1898-9 was 
3,761 associations for boys and 1,500 for girls, the patronage 
societies being 986. These petites A seem to be le^s common in the 
districts under observation, though I came across several instances. 
In Sarthe they amount to twenty-eight. The reasons of this back- 
wardness are naturally manifold. But in two schools, at least, 
it was not due to a want of energy on the part of the teachers. At 
Vimoutiers the director of the school told me he had tried to himt 
up the old boys, and could not find more than twenty, and those 
were too poor to form an association. In another school the 
teacher had made a similar investigation, but discovered there 
were not enough in his village to form a nuclexis. In many villages 
the young men who were at the school have left, and only the old 
\. specimen ^olha and children remain. 

society. One of the most complete societies I came across was that of 

the Soci^t^ Amicale des Eleves et anciens Elfeves de TEcole des 
Gar^ons at Saint Aubin-sur-Mer (Calvados), which numbers 175 
members (of whom fifty are old boys), out of a total population 
of only 700. According to the statutes the triple object of the 
school is to keep up school acquaintances, encourage the senti- 
ment of soUdarity, and react against the cabaret by the substitution 
of harmless and patriotic recreation. The annual subscription 
is 1 franc ; honorary members pay 2, and life governors 20 francs. 
Religious and political discussions are forbidden. The society 
has already given several musical and theatrical evenings. The 
teacher and hia class have constructed a temporary stage, and even 
painted some scenery. The fetes and soirees are very popular. 
They have attracted audiences of over 500 people, and have even 
given rise to the production of a local comedy :— 

LE VOYAGE A SAINT-AUBIN-SUR-MER 

Comedie en 2 actes. 

Distribution des Eoles. 
Lancelot, commer^ant retire MM. A. Delaunat 

Maxime, ^tudiant aux beaux-arts, 

neveu de Lancelot G. Lacboix 

Alfred, lieutenant de vaisseau, neveu de 

Lancelot A. Sevestre 

Laurent, etudiant en medecine, ami de 

Maxime L. MkrtkTi 

Saladin, domestique de Maxime P. Flambarb 

Alcibiade, concierge puis marin Ch. Caillot 

C^rusard, marchand de couleurs P. Ahbboise 

Marina, Huissiers. 
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The finances, too, are in a very satisfactory state, the receipts being 
201 francs and the expenses 146 francs. As a specimen of how 
to render village life more attractive in a cheap and satisfactory 
fashion the above seems an excellent object lesson; the outlay 
of lOi a year ought not to be beyond the means of the humblest 
subscriber. The inspector, M. Trabuc, was loud in his praises 
of such institutions. They make for local homogeneity, inculcate 
co-operation, and counteract alcoholism. The yonmg folks at the 
most critical age come to the school, which is turned into a club 
room on Simday, instead of going to the cabaret. In fine weather 
they play tennis and le chapeau on the beach. One Sunday, the 
teacher told me, there were no games ; the result was he met two 
of his old pupils tipsy. The association take in four newspapers, 
and lately out of their superfluous funds have bought a phono- 
graph. They were also thinking at the time of my visit of 
getting up a tombola for taking the school to the exhibition. 

(ii.) Kv^ening Coiitinuoiimi Classes. 

The evening continuation classes have had a rather chequered Historical 
existence. In 1867, under Victor Duruy, the number of classes ^^^^^ 
amounted to 28,586 ; in 1889 it had fallen to 7,322. The idea had 
got abroad that the laicisation of the schools, compulsory attend- 
ance and the aboUtion of fees would render the evening school 
superfluous. The State subscription, which had been as high as 
1,300,000 francs, sank to a meagre 20,000 francs. But it was 
soon remarked that the reforms of Jules Ferry, despite their 
thoroughness and comprehensiveness, were not a universal panacea. 
The school attendance was not altogether satisfactory, and, further, 
it was seen that the most fruitful years of the pupil's life for the 
acquisition of knowledge and the formation of character are passed 
outside the school itself. About 1894 a new movement in favour 
of evening classes declared itself. The numerous societies* for 
improving popidar education, of which the " Ligue Frah5aise de 
rikiseignement'' is perhaps the most important, took up the new 
crusade in favom* of evening schools, which in the big towns was 
already being carried on by such societies as the Polytechnic and 
Philotechnic Associations. Among their most ardent backers were 
M. Leon Bourgeois and M. Ferdinand Buisson. In 1895, M. Poin- 
cair6, then Minister of Public Instruction, issued a circular on 
the subject, which has been described as the charter of popular 
education. 

The Une taken by M. Poincaire has been followed by M. Eambaud, 
his successor, and M. Leygues, the present minister, who has found 
a worthy second in the present head of Primary Instruction, M. 
Bayet. But the life and soul of the present renaissance in evening Evening 
schools has been M. Edouard Petit, who has gone through the ^^^-^^^^ 
length and breadth of the country in order to start new centres 



M. Edouard Petit puts these at 1,200, 
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or revive old ones. Still, the movement could not have been so 
widespread if it had not fallen on good groimd, in the shape of the 
Teachers. primary teachers, who have nobly risen to the occasion. It was in 
reference to this work that a teacher of Clermont Ferrand proudly 
wrote :— " One can count on the absolute devotion of tiie teachers 
whenever it is a matter of worldng for social regeneration and 
strengthening the Bepublic." A few eloquent figures on the pro- 
gress of the work will show that these are no idle words. In 
1894-6 there were 7,322 cours for men, in 1899 there were 26,881 ; 
nor are the girls neglected. These classes, which are generally 
taken on Sundays, owing to the objection to their being held at 
night, have felt the influence of this vigorous movement in favour 
of adding a " morrow to the school Ufe." In 1894-95 there were 
966. In 1899-1900 they had risen to 16,610. 
Finance. The increasing interest of the State is best shown by the follow- 

ing figures. In 1894-95, its contribution was only £800. In 
1896-97, it wa« over £5,000. To-day it stands at £8,000. This 
sum is split up into small suljsidies, that vary according to the 
departments. In 1898, 650 francs, or £26, of this money went into 
the pockets of the teachers of Loir-et-Cher, and a similar sum was 
distributed among the teachei'S of Sarthe. 

The bulk of the money is found by the local authorities, whd 
have raised their grants in aid from £46,000 in 1895-96 to £64,000. 
This is doled out in sums of 150 francs on rare occasions, more 
often of 100 and even 50 francs ; sometimes it is only 25 francs, 
and in not a few cases the teachers get nothing. The rest of the 
contributions come from private sources, which in 1895-96 weie 
responsible for £1,800, and last year for £10,000. The move- 
ment is further encouraged by a distribution of decorations, medals, 
diplomas, books, and letters of congratulation to the teachers. 
The five The five rm*al departments under observation, though far from 

Stat'^ t™^^^^* the " madding " crowd of Paris, have not remained unaffected by 
and com- the movement. In Calvados, in 1897-98, the statistics were as 
parisons. foDows :— Evening schools under male teachers, 131 ; under female 
teachers, 23 : total, 154. Number of enrolments : men, 2,152 ; 
women, 245 : total, 2,397, or an increase of 61 in the classes 
and of 980 in the enrolments. The nimiber of State teachers 
in the department is 1,228. Ome did stiU better in 1888-89. With 
1,014 State teachers, the number of cours rose from 137 to 167, 
and the hearers from 4,968 to 5,903. Sarthe, with 999 teachers, 
had 214 men's classes and 97 female, or a total of 311 classes. The 
enrolments amounted to 5,248, or a little inferior to Ome, but 
the increase on the year was 623. In 1897-98, Indre-et-Loire, 
with 820 teachers, had only 131 cours instead of 139 the year 
before. The number of pupils, however, shows a small increase — 
2,995 instead of 2,947. A very satisfactory item was the regular 
attendance, which stood at the exceedingly high figure of 2,445 
against 2,379 of the year before ; or something like 84 per cent. 
— (against about 57 per cent, for all Prance). In Loir-et-Cher, with 
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769 teachers, the cours show in 1888-89 a rise from 311 to 328. 
The attendance also worked out from 5,182 to 5,308. 

Of course the number of teachers is not altogether a correct 
guide to the number of cours. In Indre^t-Loire, 143 teachers 
participated in 131 cours^ and at Mayet I was told the cours d'advltes 
was shared by the director and his three subordinates. At another 
school the teacher's wife told me that owing to the illness of her 
hiisband she took the major part of the work, for which her hus- 
band received later on an ofiScial reward. Deductions should 
also be made for those teaching in the maternal schools. But as 
a rough and ready approximation of the activity of the various 
departments it is highly interesting. Thus in 1897-98, in Calvados, 
at least one teacher in eight was interested in the work ; in 1899, 
in Orne, one in six ; in 1899, in Sarthe, nearly one in three ; in 
Indre-et-Loire, 1897-98, less than one in six, and in Loir-et-Cher, 
nearly one in two. A comparison with some of om* English 
counties would be interesting. According, to the official statistics 
for 1897-98, Calvados, Orne, and Indre-et-Loire were among the 
most backward departments, Orne being last but two in the niunber 
of cours, and Calvados, again being among the last ten for fewness 
of students. • 

The sizes of classes were in Calvados (1898) about 15 ; in Orne Size of class. 
(1899) over 35; in Sarthe (1899) nearly 17; in Indre-et-Loire 
(1898) over 22 ; in Lou'-et-Cher (1899) about 16. The average 
for all France in 1897-98 was about 28.' 

I was anxious to find out if these numbers were mainly swollen 
by the town classes, and the country schools contributed mainly 
" skeleton " departments. In one or two instances I cei-tainly found 
very small numbers. In one place there were three, in another four 
pupils, in another eight, and in a fourth ten, but then there were 
only twenty-one children in the whole school. Against this I must 
set such numbers as 23 at Chauflfour (school population 35) ; 29 
at Trun (school population 115); 20atLoue; 22 at St. Aventin, 
with an average attendance of 20; Mayet, 26 (school population 
178). The same teacher in another village of 579 inhabitants col- 
lected all the conscripts. Neufchatel, 25 to 30 (school population 70) ; 
Montlivaut, 21 (school population 21) ; La Chaussee Saint Victor 
18 (school population 37), once as many as 40, but numbers cut 
into by ^the establishment of a musical society ; Chaumont, 31 
(school population 68) ; Mosnes, 40 (school population 58) ; 
Ecommoy, 50 (school population 184). 

The dm^ation of the session, length of lessons, and number per Duration of 
week vary. Being essentially a winter school, its extreme limits studies, 
are October and April. In Indre-et-Loire the lessons averaged 
five and a half hours a week and lasted 3J months. In Loir- 
et-Cher the average dm'ation was three months. In several schools 
the number of hours was three and a half a week. In Calvados, 
according to M. Vieillot, the secretary to the academy inspector, 
the classes are held two or three or four timep a week. In fact 
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every teacher is more or less a law unto himfielf , as there is no 
evening schools code. 

For the same reason, the choice and variety of subjects taught 
are very great. Some, as M. Edouard Petit says, hold elates 
to help the backward to make up leeway, others prefer con- 
tinuation classes, while others indulge in teaching which is rather 
technical. Most of the instruction in the rural districts falls 
under the first two heads. At Vimoutiers the class composed of 
workmen is taken in arithmetic and composition. At Econunoy 
the subjects are the ordinary ones, interspersed with readings by 
the teachers, a system that M. Edouard Petit says is very popular 
and gives good results. The teacher at Mayet told me he did a 
little of everything, and attempted to make the teaching, above 
all, interesting and practical. He especiall}^ eschewed dictations. 
At St. Aventin the teacher tries to make his class a continuation 
of the day school, with applications to industry, agriculture, and 
practical drawing, drainage, and some simple notions of the law 
of ownership, such as the laws alx)ut nioiiigages, fences, servitudes, 
maintenance of roads, and other practical matters. At Chaumont 
the evening school is more or less a continuation of the school 
studies. At Lonra}^ the mistress gives Simday lessons to the girls 
in household matters. Such agricultural education as is given 
in the evening schools seems rather to be given in the form of 
conferences. 

Nor is the moral side of education neglected. The social ij^o? 
and atmosphere of the primary schools are contimied in the 
classes for adults. This is especially true of the crusade against 
alcoholism. On this point the Academy Inspector for Orne writes:— 

In the majority of the sidult classes the lessons, work, and passages for 
reading have likewise frequently borne on alcoholism, and have had for 
objective the treatment of the question from the double point of view of 
morality and the physiological consequences on the individual and the race, 
and it must be admitted this last point makes more impression than the first. 
When the teachers make known the ravages of alcohol on the different 
organs of the body, relate precise facts verified by the doctors, show and 
hand round pictures relating to their subjects, adults and children are 
obliged to reflect. There is ground for believing that these reflections will 
bring about good resolutions, that efforts wUl be made, and that the scourge 
of alcoholism will gradually disappear. 

Some of us may, from a different conception of human nature, 
consider the academy inspector unduly sanguine. More than 
one teacher admitted to me that they thought there was Uttle to 
be done with the older people, and that is, it is to be feared, much 
the same case all the world over. We all know Harvey's remark 
as to the impossibility of finding any doctor over forty who believed 
in his discovery of the circulation of the blood. But there is one 
' bright spot. In many places the teachers have got hold of the 
children, and, as an Etighsh bishop is reported to have said, when 
speaking of East London the othei* day, those who have got the 
children have got the future. 
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I spoke to a good many people about these dasses. One SeriousneBs 
inspector told me he did not look on them as serious, and*^ * ework. 
another said there were too many playing at "make-belief" 
among the teachers (farceurs). Two teachers told me they had 
given up their classes, and one said in excuse he had too much to do. 
It was the only case I came across of a teacher who kicked at these 
extraneous tasks. Several were rather lukewarm. It is evident 
that local difficulties and habits must be considered. A teacher 
who had only a small class told me he found the young men preferred 
to courir la rue. At Carpiquet the teacher, who certainly cannot 
be accused of want of energy, informed me he could only get to- 
gether twelve pupils (school population, thirty), as the bulk of the 
population are masons who work in Caen, about fom* or five kilo- 
metres away, and were, therefore, too tired to come in the evening. 
Distance, again, is another obstacle ; people cannot be expected to 
turn out for a three kilometres' trudge to the school on a dark winter's 
night. At St. Pateme the teacher could not hold Simday classes for 
girls, and the reason seemed an adequate one. The inhabitants of 
the village start work in Alen5on, about two kilometres off, at 5.30, 
even in the winter, which means rising at 4.30, and only get home 
at seven. Sunday is therefore the only free day for them and 
their children to be together. These various difficulties are frankly 
recognised by the academy inspector of Orne, who sums up ver}- 
well the different obstacles. "Unhappily it is not possible to open 
adult classes everywhere. The causes are the sparseness of the 
population, fatigue, emigration of the yoimg to the towns, the 
insufficiency of the resoiu'ces of the communes to assure what is 
certainly a minimum, the heating and lighting of the schoolroom." 

But the greater number of those with whom I conversed were 
favourable, and, in some cases, even enthusiastic, about the evening 
schools. These sentiments have even gained the villagers in some 
instances. One teacher in Indre-et-Loire assured me that if he did 
not give evening classes the commime would agitate for his removal, 
and that many communes in the neighbourhood held similai- views. 
There seems Uttle doubt that in numerous districts the French 
teachers have thrown themselves with great heartiness into the 
fray. Allusion haa already been made to the teachers in Seine 
Inferieure, whose ardoiu' the authorities have had to curb by 
reminding them that, after all, the first of their duties is towards 
the day school. 

But if this fine and far-reaching movement is to take deep and Need of 
abiding root, it is obvious it must be rendered economically soimd. whole on an 
The subsidy of the State, excellent as it is as a sign of encouragement, economical 
is only a fleabite in the matter. The 650 francs for Loir-et-Cher work **®^®- 
out at under two francs per teacher engaged, and that for Sarthe 
at about the same figure. The system of diplomas and rewards is 
also useful, but this again can oiily be an accessory. One teacher 
seemed to me to put the matter very plainly when he stated he had 
received more complimentary letters than he knew what to do with. 
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Private initiative, too, though helpful, is inBufficient. The best system 
seems to be that of persuading the mu'Kicipdlites to assist the work 
by giving small grants, which wiD at least cover the out-of-pocket 
expenses of the teachers, who often spend some twenty-five to thirty 
francs out of their slender stipends. This, as has already been 
alluded to, has been largely done in Sarthe, where one inspector 
alone has managed to secure 6,000 francs from the various com- 
munes in the district, and, in fact, yearly grants for no less than 
12,706 francs have been obtained in the whole department. Loir- 
et-Cher did even better, obtaining 23,207 in 1899 from the com- 
munes. This view is also shared by the academy inspector of Indre- 
et-Loire, who strongly insists on the need of proper and regular 
subsidies from the town and paiish councils. It is also supported 
by the paper of a teacher on the reorganisation of the coura d/advltes 
at Clermont Ferrand, who says :— " One will not foimd a diu:able 
work if the zeal of the mastei's is not sustained by a reasonable re- 
muneration." A possible alternative is, of course, paying classes. 
In Sarthe in 1898-99 no less than 2,630 francs was contributed 
by the pupils to the evening schools. A teacher who had adopted 
the system in his previous school told me it answered well, and those 
who paid always turned up punctually. Still, in most neighbour- 
hoods the classes have been " free gratis and for nothing," so that a 
complete return to a fee system would be well-nigh impossible. 
Under such circumstances the best com-se to follow, seems to be 
the adoption of the proposal of the International Congress, to 
make the indemnity, hitherto facultative, obligatory for the depart- 
ments or the communes, failing the State.* 

The poflsi- Such a proposition, if adopted, would probably do more than 

DulY ^^^^^' render the covrs more efficient and more widespread. It would also 
bring the question of obligatory attendance at the evening school 
within sight. One or two teachers I met, notably the teacher at 
Montlivaut, broached the subject. And the point was also raised in 
several papers contributed to the section on the ceuvres postscolaires 
at the International Congress on Primary Education. The advo- 
cates of such a reform made a good point by drawing attention to the 
compulsory attendance which already exists in Switzerland, Hun- 
gary, and Germany. 

Another point raised at the same congress was the establishment 

Certificate, of certificates for evening classes stating that the pupils had regu- 
lai-ly followed such and such classes. Their utility to employers of 
laboiu-, or to the heads of Government or municipal authorities, 
was asserted by the Congress. The establishment of such certificates 
would probably lead to the establishment of some sort of examination, 
for it would doubtless be argued that a simple "testamm-"of school 
attendance was not so valuable and precise as the officiaUy recorded 

_^ result of a regular examination. The ultimate effect would be the 

production of a code for evening schools with many alternative 
syllabuses, but some fear a stereotyped code. 



This view has the sympathies of the admistration. 
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(iii.) Lectures: Recreative or Educational. 

Lectures.—The recreative side is by no means neglected in the Lectures, 
extension of the school work. The instance has been cited of the 
practice of some teachers to give readings in class, which, apart 
from interest to the pupils, often makes them desirous of finishing the 
book for themselves. From this reading aloud in class to the public 
conference is but a step, and from thence it is likewise an easy transi- 
tion to the regular lecture with magic lantern slides. Here again a 
careful choice of subject is requisite. Just as with the Jibrary for 
scholara and adults it is necessary to select books that are really 
within the intelUgence of the school dientHe, so in the countiy it is 
advisable to consult country tastes and ideas. A literary causerie, 
a discourse on la morale, a lecture on political economy, are con- 
demned in advance. These are more suitable for the more serious 
class work of the school. But a lecture on agricultm'e, or grafting, 
or maniu'es, or vine culture, if practical, is sure of success. The 
same is true of any conference on one of the subjects of the day, China 
or the Transvaal, or some social subject, such as alcoholism. 

Mention has already been made of the facilities for obtaining statistics, 
slides from the Music Pedagogique. In 1896-97 the Musee loaned 
out 8,363 collections ; in 1899-1900 the total rose to 26,963. The 
conferences have increased with the same rapidity. In 1894^95 
there were 10,379 ; in 1895-96, 61,476, of which about 47,000 were 
without lantern slides ; in 1899-1900 the total came to 123,911, of 
which some 58,000 were with views. The attendance has risen- 
from one thousand to three millions and a half. 

The North- Western departments could not fail to be influenced In the five 
by this prodigious outbm^t of energy. Even in Calvados in 1 897-98 departments, 
the number of cours rose nearly a quarter— from 674 to 850. Of Orne 
I could gather no statistics, but the academy inspector in his report 
gave an admirable expose of the scope and value of these lectures, 
which will be quoted further on. In Sarthe (1899) there were no less 
than 1,643 conferences, and the average attendance was over one 
hundred for each ; the yeai' before they only totalled 947. In 
Indre-et-Loire (1897-99) the conferences rose from 640 to 688, 
but there was a decrease in the average attendance, from 
eighty-one to sixty-two. In Loir-et-Cher (1899; a much higher 
level was reached. There were altogether 1,281 conferences, 
followed by 17,371 pei'sons. 

A few of these lectiu'es have been given by persons unconnected Encore the 
with the school— the local doctor, or a farmer, or a retired military ^'^^^^^ 
man. But these " extra specials " have been comparatively rare. 
It is the teachers, and the teachers only, who have borne the brunt 
of it. Ce sent tou jours les memes qui se font tuer. This matter of 
getting outside help is not so easy as it looks, and some ill-disposed 
persons are quite capable, as an academy inspector told me, of 
utilising the opportunity of giving a lectiu-e on some apparently 
innocent subject to tiu'n their discourse more or less covertly to 
political account. 
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In many cases the teachers have raised money for magic lanterns 
by means of small lotteries in the village itself, as at Chauffour. In 
other cases, as at Lou^, a tombola was started in the district 
round to buy a lantern. The success of lectures in this region is 
very great. The teachers have bmnper audiences, amoimting at 
times to 250 people. In Indre-et-Loire there is a departmental 
lantern, which the administration place at the teachers' disposal. 
In addition to the views lent by the Mvs^e Pedagogique, slides may 
be borrowed oflf the munerous societies for encouraging popular 
education, such as the National Society for popular lectures, the 
Havre Society for Education by Illustration, and the French 
Education League. A very effective method of supplying cheap 
views is followed by one of the numerous pedagogic journals, "Apres 
TEcole," which distributes with every one of its issues transparent 
views,which only require to be cut out and mounted to serve as slides. 

The scope and value of these illustrated lectiu*eB are well described 
by the academy inspector of Ome :— 

A pretty large number of teachers have given lectures, most of which 
were accompanied with lantern slides. As was the case last year, these 
lectures have been very well attended. They render a very real service. 
The agricultural lectures in particular are always highly appreciated. The 
teachers who are in charge of them show th^ greatest pains in the accom- 
plishment of their task. The end we propose is to enlighten the facts of 
daily life with elementary scientific notions, to destroy certain prejudices, 
to make known new methods of cultivation and their relation to old ones, 
to show the utility of association. In a word, to seek to improve the lot 
of the agriculturist. The results obtained are already appreciable. 

There is, however, room for improvement in these lectures. At 
present the subjects chosen have often Kttle or no connection. The 
lectiu'er passes from "China" to "Peru," or after a lectiu*e on 
literature he takes up such a subject as foot-and-mouth disease. 
As M. DoUveux says, the result on his Usteners is rather to make 
them regard these lectures as a som:*ce of distraction than of instruc- 
tion. A methodic progranune is wanted, in which several teachers 
might co-oi)erate, each taking a part and lectming in turn in each 
other's villages. 

This recreative work, so cheap and so attractive, is even in its 
present unorganised state a valuable educational agency. By his 
mere choice of subject, by his manner and style of putting his 
lectins, the teacher finds himself occupying a sort of lay pulpit, 
from which he can give expression and currency to those ideas 
he thinks most worthy of circulation. Yet while there is a place, 
and a large place, for methodic courses of lectures, it would not 
probably be wise to abandon entirely the isolated recreative lecture. 
To the educationist it should represent a valuable means for attract- 
ing to the school itself those for whom at the outset the more 
serious evening classes do not offer of themselves sufficient 
inducements. These " lay sermons " stand for the exoteric teach- 
ing of the school, and one of their most precious sides is, in a 
pedagogical sense, the number of converts they may draw, through 
being given in open meetings, to the educational fold. 
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Their direct recreative value is still more patent. Every village Recreative 
cannot realise Lord Salisbiu-y's impossible wish of possessing a circus, ^*^^** 
but it can at least have a magic lantern, and with a teacher who 
understands his audience the list of interesting and topical subjects 
is practically inexhaustible. These weekly or fortnightly lectures 
on winter nights must go far to redeem the dull monotony of the 
country in winter. They cannot fail to draw the villagers more 
together. Local patriotism is never wanting in the French viUage, 
but there is still a cei*tain amount of roe fiance among the ordinary 
peasants which such reunions would help to disperse. Again, Social value 
there is the comiter action of these lectures on the good name and 
influence of the school in making it popular with and respected by 
the parents in permitting them to become better acquainted with 
the teacher, and come, to a cei*tain extent, under his influence. 
Among the three and a half millions odd who, through these 
lectures, have learnt to know the teacher better, there must be 
many thousands who have also learnt to rate him higher, not only 
as a teacher but a citizen. And so in some cases the village 
schoolmaster bids fair to become the " lay rector " of the parish. 



CHAPTEK XL— THE RUKAL PROBLEM. 
(1) Is THB School to Blame ? 

The French riu^al problem is no easy one, but, as far as my expe- Is the school 
rience goes, and I talked to some 140 persons, many of them uncon- f "^to^^"^ 
nected with the school, there seemed to be no general tendency to 
impute to primary education the ills the countryside is heir to. 
I was particularly anxious to find out if the teaching was considered Programme 
too literary. Undoubtedly the old programmes were exposed to too literary ? 
this criticism, but most persons seem^ to think that if the promise 
of the new agricultural syllabuses were fulfilled, there would be 
little cause for complaint. In fact, the only criticism I heard under 
this heading was at the two agricultural congresses I attended 
later on at Paris. One or two speakers at these criticised the work 
and teaching of the rural school, but most of their objections seemed 
rather to refer to the rural school as it was ten years ago, and where 
their demands on the school and what it should do were not exag- 
gerated, they were met, as M. Rene Leblanc pointed out, by the 
new regulations for agricultural teaching. Nor did I hear the school 
accused of being the cause of the rural exodus m the shape of making Discontents 
the children discontented with their lot, or of stufiing their heads the pupils ? 
with a deal of rubbish they would do better without. Some 
teachers, no doubt, are apt to magnify the importance of the 
certificat and brevet. On the other hand, I came across a 
remarkable passage in an address by M. Deries, the Academy 
Inspector of Manche, in which he lays to the credit of certain 
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teachers their efforts to retaui in the country those children 
whose parents advise and abnost command th6m to go - out 
into the world and seek their fortune. The inspector goes 
on to state that intelligeiice is jiist -ais badly wanted' in 
the countiy as elsewhere, and teachers should strictly avoid 
making themselves accompUces of the parents' often foolish vanity 
to see theii' children enter the alreadv overcrowded Uberal 
profassions.* I did, however, encounter several persons who fell 
foul of the teachmg and tone of the school. Most of these, it must 
Subversive be confessed, showed their bias by describing it as the ecole sans Dieu.1; 
tendencies? r^^ ^^^^ persons the State school represents one of the principal 
engines for undermining the respect for authority. But this phe- 
nomenon is not confined to any one coimtry, it is imiversal, and is 
sometimes at bottom only a symptom that the^'old order changeth.'' 
As M. Greard has said, " L'autorite n'est plus le principe souverain 
qui regie aujourd'hui les rapports sociaux/' Often the cause is 
directly traceable to the sad decrease in parental authority, of which 
M. Martin, Academy Inspector of the Ardennes, complains. But 
social and home influences were ahke ignored by these adversaries 
of the ecoZe la/ique. Judicious cross-examination only made them, Uke 
Mobere's Marquis in the Retue de VEccle des Femmes, reiterate 
the charge. The school was detestable because it was detestable, 
and that was the long and short of the matter. Yet they might 
have bettered their case by jK)inting to sundry "false notions of 
liberty and equality *' which exist to a certain extent in the coimtry, 
and against which** it is the duty of the school to warn" its pupils, 
according to the inspector of Bethime, 1895. But even then to saddle 
the teachers with the direct propagation of these doctrines of 
anarchical freedom and dead level equaUty would be quite a different 
matter. 
A favourable So much for the adverse evidence I collected, and now for the other 
verdict. gjde of the shieldi Of course, in places where laicisation has 

recently taken place, the school may not be very popular. But 
as has alreiidy been ix)inted out, the reUgious difficulty is on the 
decline, and oven in the more catholic districts an attack on the 
rcolc lu'iquc would be generally mcd' vu. In fact, to use a phrase 
of one of the primary inspectox'S I met, the school to-day is well 
acclimatised. This appUes equally to the teachers who represent 

^This is not a cheap matter. M. P. Deghilage, in his book on the depopu- 
lation of country districts, puts the following speech to a parent into the 
mouth of a teacher :-^^*.It is two thousand pounds you must spend, if your 
jackanapes is twelve years old, should you wish to make a doctor or a 
lawyer of him." 

t This charge has already been discussed. A quotation fromM. Payot, 

Academy Inspector of Ardeche (1896), is also to the point :--"Tou8 les 
reproches que Ton adresse a nos ecoles au point de vue de I'enseignement 
moral ne s'adresaent] en realite qu au caractere laique de nos ecoles. On 
essaie de faire croire que laiciser cest 'd^christianiser.* C*est une erreur 
__ abaolue. II y a mOle ans que la France se secularise. Saint Louis, comme 

on Fa fait remarquer, en lai'cisant la justice jusqu'alors confiee a Teglisc 
fut le premier des laicisatcurs. 
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the school in France more fully than their English ooUei^ee, who 
are too often regarded as the hired* servants ot the Board or the 
school managers. Of com-se there are cases in which the teacher 
ha& become involved with the villagers in personal and political 
difFeretices> of which the latter are generally a cloak for the former. 
But the few teachers I came across who had been in this predicament 
did not seem to have unperilled their position or that of the school, 
while the great majority have certainly done much to make them- 
Sielves and the school looked on as part and parcel of the ^village 
life. The general evidence in favour of the school was so overwhelm- 
ing I very often did not make a special note of it, but the following 
are some of my impressions (verbatim or shortened). "Peasants 
not against the programme " (inspector). " School as a rule popular 
with the peasants *' (secretary to Academy inspector). " School well 
regarded by the peasants'' (normal school director). "Rural schools 
in sympathy with the district, and teachers respected " (head of 
cheese factory). " Parents who have been at the school send their 
children more regularly than the ilUterate " (teacher at Carpiquet). 
" The peasants, and above all the small farmers, approve of the 
teaching ; industrial population, less so " (teacher Saint-Martin 
de-Ia-Lieue). "Thei-e are many good teachera, but there are some 
who only teach a few of the children" (peasant fanner). "Teacher 
says he is on good terms with the peasants" (C). I travelled with 
an inspector and noted he was on excellent terms with theniunerous 
peasants we met ; the conversation was almost exclusively agri- 
cultm-al. A peasant farmer, a peasant proprietor and a com mer- 
chant spoke equally well of the schools. I had also an interesting 
conversation at Montlivaut with a peasant, who seems thoroughly 
satisfied with the schools. To these instances may be added the 
several occasions on which I visited the champs (Texperience with 
the teacher, and talked with the peasants we met. The good feeling 
that exists between school and commime 'm further exemplified by 
the i-eady way in wbicli the latter have, wlien properly approaclied, 
come forward to suljsidise the evening classes. These, again, 
should prove a most valuable agent in consolidating the already 
well-established relations between the school and the villagers. 

It seems therefore that one may very faii'ly put the school on one 
side in any examination into the harmful factors in the economy 
of rural iVance. Whether it has any appreciable effect as an in- 
fluence for good may best be considered after the problem itself 
has been diagnosed. 

(ii.) STATEMENt OP THE PROBLEM. 

The five departments which feU to my lot to visit.would be.looked The problew 
on- as distinctly i*m-al if they were in England. Each contains »^*<*^- 

* Of course, their status is happily much improved since the days when 
 Matthew Arnold likened their relationshii) to the rector as equivalent to 
that of the latter s gardener. But for the petty tyranny that sometimes 
goes on under small boards and voluntary managers, see Report M.. G. 
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at most a single town that can be regarded as anything above that 
of a market town of fair dimensions, ultliough scattei*ed up and 
down several of these departments, especially along some of the 
talleyis, are a certain number of small factories, which are not, 
however, sufficiently numerous to give the coimtry an industrial 
aspect. The main industry of all these departments is agriciil- 
ture, -whether it be butter or cheese making, com raising, grazing 
cattle rearing, hoi*se breeding, cider making, or vine culture. On 
the hne of hills that form the watershed between the affluents of 
the Seine, or the Seine estuary, and the Loire, lie large }>atches of 
forests, m which the inhabitants are often engaged in clog making. 
Agriculture being therefore the chief occupation of by far the larger 
number of inhabitants, it is clear that any inquuy into the presei^t 
state of the population would take the form of questions as to the 
general condition of agricultui-e, as affected by land tenm*e, taxation, 
wages, existing modes of cultivation, and the supply of labour, 
with a few stray investigations of the actual condition of industrial 
work and workera wherever they were encountei'ed. These questions 
would natm*ally involve f mother ones,^.^., w^hether there is a rxjonX 
exodus, and, if so, to what extent ? Are Paris and the apparently 
higher wages of Paris the reasons for this ? Or is the present unrest in 
part due to conscription ? Does this rural exodus produce a diminu- 
tion in population ? And if the diminution exists, is it accelerated 
by other factors, such as a decrease in the bu-th rate ? Is this decrease 
merely due to natural causes, or may it be set down to the higher 
standard of comfort in vogue, or the ravages of alcoholism ? And, 
lastly, granted that certain evils aboimd, a waning prosperity in 
agriculture, a desertion of the coimtry, a dulness and di-eariness 
in country life, a decrease in the nataUty, an excessive love of comfort, 
a sudden growth in alcoholism, the final question presents itself, 
What lias the school done to lessen these evils, and w^hat can the 
school do in the future ? 
To take the less imix)rtant factor first. One of the bigge«t linen 
Industry. manufactories of France is situated at lisieux. It employs 1,200 
workmen. Another large one exists at Mezidon, with 300 workmen. 
There ai-e also several woollen and ci-etonne manufactm-ere in and 
about Lisieux. Along the coui'se of the rivere one meets small 
cotton mills, which employ a certain niunber of hands. The 
factories near Lisieux suft'ered a good deal five or six 
years ago, but have been doing better lately, owing to the 
adoption of improved machinery. In a few villages where I 
' came across an artisan alongside of an agriciJtiu*al population, the 
contrast was most marked. I was imiformly told that destitution 
was widespread among the mill hands, while the peasants were 
nearly always in well-to-do circmnstanoes. The hoiuB of the work- 
men seem also extremely long. At St. Pateme (Sarthe) the work- 
people, men and women, are obliged to rise at 4.30 winter and 
summer, as the mills at Alen9on open at 5.30. They do not return 
till six or seven, and have only half an hour at nine for breakfast, 
and an hour at two for dinner. As for the ownera, I heard of several 
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mills that had been dosed, as at Ouilly, or were in a parloiis state, 
as in the neighbourhood of Alen9on. At Vimoutifirs I w)as shown 
a fine hall (now only used for corn), that recalled in its size and 
soUtude one of those deserted marts in the Low Countries 
which were once busy centres of trade. The building 
in question had served as a mart for toUes for all the hand 
weavera roimd, but now there are only two weavers left. The same 
tale was told me by a friend of mine at Lisieux. Formerly on a 
small estate, now occupied by a single farmer, there lived six house- 
holds, who each cultivated a small patch of gromid, and worked, 
especially in the winter, at a hand loom, and when the cloth Avas 
finished, the peasant took it himself to market. These have now 
all disappeared, and a similar fate has ovei-taken the village industries 
in the neighbourhood of Argentan. The small factory is languishing 
in its tiuTi. The windmills are abandoned except for grinding 
barley for the cattle. The water-mills are going the same way. 
Only the saw-mills hold their own. Another small industry, 
bootmaking in Ouilly is not what it was twenty years ago. On 
the other hand, where industries are grouped round an industrial 
centre Uke Flers, they appear to be prosperous. Tlie workmen 
earn 3 francs 25 centimes to 3 francs 50 centimes a day, the women 
1 franc 50 centimes to 2 francs. Living, as many of them do, 
in the villages outside the to\\ai, they spend their spare time in gar- 
dening and a little agriculture. It is sad to find that the celebrated 
point-lace of Alen9on is also dying out. Tlie cause is said to be, 
not a falling off in the workmanship, but the prohibitive cost of 
production, which renders it difficult to find a market. A square 
yard of it costs several thousand fi\^nofl, and passes through thirty- 
two difterent hands. Tlie (nily thing really prosperous in the place 
was a carriage builder's establishment. I was unable from lack of 
time to inquire into the industries and manufactures of the other 
departments under observation, nor do these scanty notes repre- 
sent in any way the total number of industries in Calvados and 
Orne ; but if, as far as they go, they afford any criterion, they cer- 
tfiinly bear out the views of anyone who believes in the concen- 
tration of industries <as a necessary, though by no means a final, 
step in its evolution, that the severe competition of foreign trusts 
and amalgamations must ultimately crush out the little manufac- 
turers, even when the latter are sheltered by a protective tarift\ The 
futiu^e, therefore, of those small industries in rural France, not 
enjoying exceptional local advantages or manufacturing special 
articles which do not figure among the principal items of the world's 
production, such as cotton or woollen goods, seems either gradual 
extinction or concentration around local centres which possess the 
best means of commmiication and transit. As for the prospects 
of village industries, they seem even darker. There are no technical 
funds available in France for attempting to improve the arts anrl 
crafts in rm*al districts. The travaux manuds in the schools are 
practically of little importance; it i^ only in the higher primary 
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Fall in land 
values. 



Taxes. 



schools that good work is beiixg done, and here again the pupik 
lu^e prepared'for-thebhz workshop and .not for. rural employment. 
-The only aid in^he long run will be through the evening continua- 
tion schools, and by the time these are thoroughly equipped for 
manual work, it will be rather a question in most districts of reviving 
than improving these bye products of rural economy. 
Agriculture. The peasants who remember the palmy days of agriculture under 
the Empu'e will tell you that agriculture is quite a decaying industry, 
or, at least, a shadow of its former self . This, of course, is true to a 
limited extent. With the standard of comfort everywhere rising, 
were the pecimiary yield from the land but equal in amount to what 
it was thirty years ago, it is plain that the inhabitants of the country 
^^'ould t/xlay be comparatively poorer off than at that epoch. But 
the break in prices in agricultiu'al produce which took place after 
1870 has fiu'ther intensified the contrast. In every department 
into which I went there seemed to have been a heavy fall in the 
value of land, which j^erhaps reached its lowest point m some of 
the districts devastated by the phyUoxera. This fall does not 
seem to have been everywhere the same. The professor of agiicul- 
ture at Alen9on estimated it at a third, but on a small estate of 
thfrty-five hectares near Lisieux, I was told the rent, which was 
formerly 3,500 francs, is now reduced to 2,000. Out of this 400 
fi'ancs are spent on repairs, and 800 go to satisfy the tax collector. 
These figures are w^rtainly heavy, and I was infoimed of a worae 
case in the neighbourhood in which a peasant who paid 120 francs 
in taxes for a house and about an acre of orchard, allowed the 
State to seize his property for arrears of taxes. He now holds 
the same property at a yearly tenancy of 60 francs. Against this 
must 1x3 set the assertion of a departmental professor of agri- 
culture that the impots are not excessive. An inspector also 
informed me that the land tax has been relieved at the expense 
of the house tax. In fact, it rarely exceeds one-fifth of the rent, 
according to another witness. 

In some cases the cddastre on which the tax is based seems to 
want revision. Thus, in certain parts of Biu'gundy the grand eras 
which were once produced on the hill sides are grown to-day in 
the valleys. Tlie hill sides are now denuded of vineyards, and are 
mei ely laid down in grass, yet they have none the less to pay on 
the original assessment, which is naturally very heavy. Not a few 
prtjprietors have been ruined. In Ome I likewise heard of pro- 
prietors whose assessment is not to-day in accord with the com- 
parative value of their holdings. It is possible to get the assess- 
rnent altered, but the process is long and costly. 

On the other hand, the system of tenure seems to be far simpler 
than with us. Mr. Bodley has already wTitten largely on the 
ing^fence of lawyers in all forms of business in England, and the 
complicated machineiy they have created more or less for their own 
benefit. In France, the country of small holdings, where owners 
are therefore numerous, the transfer of laud is, I am told, neither 
tedious nor expiensive, and registration is a very simple matter. 
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It is interesting to note that despite the long period during which Land 
the metric system" has been compulsory in France, the common '"®**°"®- 
means of measurement in the country are still according to the 
ancient manner of computation. Thus around Lisieux the land, 
which is mainly jn pastiu'e, is reckoned at so much a vadie. On 
estate mentioned above, w^hich is estimated to support ten cows, 
the vache, which was formerly taken at 350 francs, now only pro- 
duces 200. In Orne the farmers sometimes count by jours (equals 
40 ares, or about an acre), sometimes by ^rm of 84 ares, or a 
trifle over two EngUsh acres. In Sarthe there is a measure called 
a hommee pre (which equals 33 ares), or rather more than a man 
can dig in a day. It looks as if we in England shall reach the 
end of the twentieth century before the mystic 30J square yards 
which forms the square rod, pole, or pei^ch, will have fallen into 
desuetude. 

.As regards the size of holdings, they still belong overwhelmingly Siae of 
to the class which we regai'd as small.* Calvados is not a countiy J^oldiags, 
of big farms, and in the arrondissement of Vire the holdings are 
very small. In Orne the . majority of farms run from 25 to 
37 acres. Farms under 25 acres are called " bordages," or 
'' closeries," which reminds one of the Norfolk " closes." Out of 
100 farms, there are on an average three from 100 to 200 acres, 
twenty-five between 25 and 75 acres, and seventy-two under 
25 acras. In Sarthe the number of proprietors runs into tens of 
thousands, and many of the day labom'ers have their Uttle patch. 
Large estates seem to be more numerous along the banks of the 
Loii-e, and especiaUy in the chateaux coimtry, which may be looked 
on as the " Dukeries " of France. But at present there is little 
sign of the small holders being crushed out by the agriculture 
depression, as were the Norfolk statesmen in the eighteenth century. 
On the contrary, at least in Sarthe, the earth hunger is as keen as 
ever. When any big estate comes on the market it is bought up 
by a speculator or syndicate, and cut up into small lots, that are 
at once snapped up by the peasants. The movement towards the 
formation of large farms seems to have no countei'part in the 
regions of France under observation. It was in Sarthe, again, 
that I was told that many farmers, especially in the neighboin^hood 
of MaroUes, liad bought their farms, which shows that agriculture 
is not yet played out. 

In Calvados, the principal district devoted to the raising of crops/^'^*"^^ 
is the plain of Caen, every inch of which is carefully cultivated. ^ ®^ ^^^^* 
Com, of course, is the chief item, though its production is below 
the requirements of the department. Here at one time one of the 
most important crops was colza, but the industry has been prac- 
tically ruined by the competition of American cotton oils. The 
cultivation of the beetroot is, however, largely increasing. In 
the paysd'Auge a large part of the land which was once arable has 

* According to M. Tisserand, there were in France, in 1894, 6,913,500 
cultivators and 3,460,000 proprietors. 
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been laid down in grass, the peasant only cultivating sufficient 
for his own needs. The same alteration in cultivation has taken 
place in the district of Argentan, in Ome, owing to foreign com- 
petition. Still, in the last five years the actual production of cereals 
has increased owing to the use of engrais. Around Alen9on I was 
told the same story of wheat going out of cultivation. Le hU ne 
rapportf plus was a common complaint. The cultivation of the 
beetroot for fodder has, however, given good results. In this 
neiglilx)urli(X)d most of the crops are now cut with the scythe, the 
sickle is little used, and here and there peasants have purchased 
reapers. The most advanced agricultm-e that I came across was 
in the Beauce district, a huge plain covered with cornfields, that 
extends into the north of Loir-et-Cher, and which is often called 
the granary of France. The com crop in Sarthe, although the 
area has been reduced, suppUes more than is necessary for its imme- 
diate wants ; some of it even finds its way to England. In many 
parts of the department the yield of wheat has doubled owing 
to a judicious use of engrais (being now in the Beaumont district 
from about twenty-eight to twenty-two bushels an acre*). I have 
already spoken of the barley of Lou4, as well as of the bad habit 
of the peasants in the district of so\^dng two successive corn crops. 
The mitail, a mixed crop of wheat and barley, of which the 
peasants] make their bread, has also been mentioned, as well as 
the melarde with which they feed their cattle. About 155,000 
quarters of the former were raised in Sarthe in 1895. The potato 
is largely grown in the same department. A peasant proprietor 
informed me he had been the first to introduce on a large 
scale its cultivation into his neighboiu'hood, with the result 
that he now supplies the caserne at Mamers. The depart- 
mental professor of agriculture stated that Sarthe may be 
regarded as the }X)tato garden of France. In 1895 the crop 
amounted to 3,141,078 quintaux (about 309,466 tons). In 
Sarthe also a great amount of lucerne and clover are grown for 
hay. These artificial grasses prove a serious rival to the natural 
pastures, which are often mown and made into hay that is sold to 
the cavalry garrisons or sent to Paris. The same practice largely 
obtains in the marshes and meadows along the banks of the Loire. 
This production of dry fodder shows signs of being overdone. In 
the present year (1900) prices no doubt were high, as there seems to 
be little or no grass anywhere. But the departmental professor in 
Sarthe thinks that in the near future a certain amount of the 
present land under pastiu^e will go back agam into regular cultiva- 
tion. Indre-et-Loire possesses an excellent model in high farming 
in the agricultural colony of Mettray, a reformatory largel}^ built 



* Compared with this, in 1900 Great Britain had a yield of thirty 
bushels per acre, Russia of nine. The shrinkage of the wheat area in 
England is severe, being only little more than half what it was 
twenty-five years ago —Mr. Clare-Sewell Read, " Eastern Daily Press," 
Dpce?)il)er 2lst, 1900. 
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and maintained by private charity, which employs a strong con- 
tingent of its numerous inmates, who amount to over 400, in work- 
ing on an estate of about 1,300 acrea, half of which is hired 
land. The estate, thanks to the abundance of hands and a liberal 
use of manure, has far the best crops in the neighbourhood. The 
farm superintendent who drove me round the place told me last 
year he obtained over forty-fom* bushels an acre in whe^at and over 
sixty-one bushels an acre in oats ; which compares very favourably 
with the yield elsewhere. A good deal of maize is grown in the 
colony and kept in silos for the cows, who are always tied up. They 
also go in largely for lucerne, some of which is kept as long as five 
years. The colony's pastures are always mown, as they are too 
damp to put cattle on. As far as one can judge in a general way, a 
good deal of corn land has gone out of cultivation, especially in the 
districts where dairy work and cattle breeding are profitable. But 
even in these districts the limit appears to have been reached, while 
in others, where the peasants do not consume their own hay, it has 
probably been overdone. One great drawback to better farming is 
the lack, as the head superintendent said to me at Mettray, of keeping 
a sufficient head of stock. This, however, may be obviated by the use 
of artificial manures, which is increasing. People are beginning 
to see that the ground is like a bank— you must put something in to 
get something out. Under these circumstances it is possible that 
in some districts the area under com will increase, if other untoward 
factors such as the lack of labom* do not become too prominent. 

On those grass lands which are not mown and sold for hay, the Dairy farm- 
farmers go in for dairying, oattie breeding, grazing and horse-breed- ^f tf^teed- 
ing. In many of these pastoral districts, especially in Calvados and ing. 
Ome, the meadows are covered with apple trees. This allows the 
peasant to have two strings to his bow. In a wet year there is plenty 
of grass and probably a ** shy " apple crop ; in a dry year, like the 
present, the herbage is poor, but the apple trees are literally bowed 
under with blossoms. Many of these valleys are covered with hedge- 
rows to prevent the cattle straying, which gives them quite an 
English look. These enclosures, at least in the pays d'Auge, have 
the name cour, which is derived directly from the low latin cortem, 
as may be seen in such local names as Avricourt. The fault of the 
farmers seems to be that they cannot make up their minds whether 
to definitely take up the breeding of cattle or dairy work. Hence 
thev sometimes fall between two stools. This is also the district in 
which Camembert is made. The cheese takes its name from a 
small village two and a half miles from Vimoutiers, in Ome. The 
Canton of Vimoutiers exports a million cheeses, but Livarot and 
Pont TEveque, in Calvados, are also equally important centres; 
the value of the high-class cheeses produced in Calvados alone 
amounts to about £320,000 a year. Some years ago the Queen's 
dairy people came over to study the making, but the real secret, 
as a large cheese merchant said to me, lies in the richness of the 
pastures. 
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Grazing. The chief grazing grounds of France are in Ome, which, is one of 

thi? mainstays of the, Paris, meat market. Prices, however, have 
declined a good deal of lite years*. They were once as high as fifteen 
to eighteen sous a pound, and are now at eleven to thui^een at the 
abattoir. Miany of the cattle are not bred in, this department, but 
are sent there to be grazed, whence they are dispatched to Paris, and 
even to England. The English race of Durhams is much used as a 
cross for bi*eeding purposes. The foot-and-mouth disease (la fievre 
aphteuse) seems imfortunately to be pretty widespread. I came across 
it in the vallee d' Auge, and again in Orne and Sarthe. The measures 
taken for its prevention do not seem to be so severe as with us. The 
farmer who discovers it on his place is at once obliged to inform the 
mayor, who proclaims the commune as infected and calls in the 
veterinaiy. The prefect can, if he likes, prohibit fairs and fat cattle 
sales. Tins is not infrequently done in self defence by the neighbour- 
ing departments, but the selection of the conunune as the quarantine 
area, in the first place, seems somewhat small. The disease appeared 
also to ]ye prevalent in Indre-et-Loire ; as the superintendent of the 
farm at Mettray told me, he disinfected the road every time the 
cattle had to pass from one side of it to the other. The cows on the 
latter place were either Holland or Brittany. The latter, howevei-, 
always ran to fat on the rich fodder of the colony. The best sheep 
I saw were also at the colony, where there is a race of Berri sheep 
crowed with English Southdowns. There were likewise a goodly 
number of pigs kept. To judge from what I saw and heard, those 
who seem to be engaged in butter and cheese making, or in breeding 
and grazing, seem to be fairly prosperous everjnvhere, except where 
the fievre aphteuse is prevalent. 

One of the chief centres of horse breeding in France is 
Orne, in which there are three principal races— the per- 
cheron, or draught horse; the cheval breton, a horse of a bigger 
type ; and the cheval de Merleravlt, a cross between the Norman and 
English breeds. Every year there are two horse fairs in the depart- 
ment, one at Alen9on and the other at Le Mele. There is also a fair 
at Saint Andre de Mortagne, which is the largest in France for brood 
mares. The st\id farm of Le Pin, with its celebrated cavalry school, 
is also situated in the department, which is one of the most important 
for raising horses for the remount. The Government gives 
premiums for demi-sangs but not for perdierons, which apparently 
is considered an omission. The peasants do not break in these 
" half-breds " themselves, but bring them to an Ax>le de dressage at 
Alen9on. I had a conversation with a farmer who breeds horses of 
the perclieron type, and carried off last year all the first prizes at 
Maimers. He seemed to think breeding a profitable piirsuit, and this 
opinion was borne out by that of the departmental professor for 
Orjie, M. Langlais. 

Minor indus- Calvados, of course, is noted for its large trade in fowls and eggs. 

^^^' ^''''^^''' ^0 less than 20,000,000 francs worth of the latter pass every year 
through the port of Honfleur, their destination being Jlngland, 
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Iie.Man8, in SKitte, fa also a great centre for the goultiy trade, iafi wdl 
aA.£a:Ileehe:; 250,000 liead of- JXMillry and 400,000 -geese'arefleiit 
imnually. frcan this ; region to Paris; which also produciBs some 
10,000,000 eggs. A large consignment of fowls from the same 
district finds its way at Christmas into Leadenhall Market. At 
the " colonic Mettray " I came across two large poultry farms 
which have an enormous output of fowls and eggs. ' In many casefe 
the poultry farm is looked on as the woman's work, and the vast 
majority of peasant families do not neglect this useful means of 
supplementing their income. 

I came across market gai'dening in one or two villages, Market gar- 
notably at MontUvaut, in Loir-et-Cher, which, with a population ^®°"^S- 
of only 680, exports wines, a«paragu8, French beans, and 
potatoes to the tune of £8,000 a year. Bee culture exists in Apiculture 
certain parts, notably in the Sologne, which occupies the south of 
Ijoir-et-Oher, and abounds in marshes and ponds. It corresponds 
rouglily to our Broadland, and once contained over a thousand 
sheets of water, . though many of these have now been drained ; 
it' possessed, in 1895, 6,608 hives, producing 46,953 kilos of honey 
and 12,698 of wax. Sarthe is also a great country for bees, con- 
tainmg no less than 13,000 hives, which in 1895 furnished 
76,052 kilos of honey and 16,925 of wax. 

Calvados and Orae are two of the great cider-making depart- Cider, 
ments. In fact, Calvados is the second cider-producing depart- 
ment in France, producing about 2,000,000 hectolitres-^ equal to 
44,000,000 gallons. Much of the grass land in these departments 
is planted with apple trees, and some of the arable land as well. In 
Ome, where the trees number about 3,000,000, they are often 
planted along the roadside or in the hedgerows. The cultivation 
of the apple seems to be extending, and in many places I «aw quite : ;", 

recent plantations. The present year, 1900, was an exceptional 
one for apples ; the Late frosts, wliich generally do much damage, 
did not put in an appearance. A tree which had not a fine show 
of blossom was a rarity, and many orchards, notably those near 
Trun, were a marvel to see. The <5ider varies naturally a good 
deal according to the localities. That of the pays d'Auge is 
perhaps the strongest, but the Parisians prefer the hghter kinds, 
which are produced in Orne. It is from the pays d'Auge cider 
that the eaii de me de marc is generally distilled, often by the 
peasants themselves. Tlie orchards continue into Sarthe, where 
the vine culture begins, and even further into Indre-et-Loire. 
The Germans appear to be directing their attention to cider, as in 
1899 they came into the market and bought up 200,000 hecto- 
litres of apples to take away to make into cider. The promise of 
the spring bas resulted in a bumper crop of apples, which are also of 
excellent quality. Agriculture may be in a distressful condition, 
but the apple growers and cider makers will not have cause to 
complain this year (1900). 

The first vines I came across were in Sai*the. Its production in wine Wiae. 
amounted to 61,473 hectolitres in 1895. Although the phylloxera 
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at one time caused immense damage in this department, destrojing 
in one year over 2,000 hectares out of 9,000, the peasants were 
not ruined, as in some districts, because they had several strings 
to their bow in the shape of other kinds of cuhivation. Now that 
replanting with American vines and regrafting of the former 
cms on the new stock is a thorough success, the country has 
everywhere largely regained its former prosperity. In Indre- 
et-Loire, where the vine is one of the staple products of the depart- 
ment (721,000 hectolitres in 1895), the case was far more desperate. 
Ilere again, however, the corner has been turned and the wine- 
growers are everywhere retiieving theu' jiosition. The valley of 
the Loire itself is too ex|X)sed to frosts, owing to its dampness, to 
allow of successful culture, but the hills that line either bank are 
everywhere being replanted. At Mettray there were no less than 
60 hectares under cultivation, which produced a very handsome 
return last yean A cultivator at Noizay seemed well satisfied 
with his vines, and said it was the only thing that paid. In Loir- 
et-Cher, which is also largely a vine-gro^ring department (624,250 
hectolitres in 1895) the country was at one time devastated by 
the phylloxera. A regular emigration set in, and the peasants 
forsook the rural districts en masse. Thus, at Saint-Denis la Vic- 
toire during the phylloxera scare many of the young able-bodied 
men left the village, with the result that the population has fallen 
from above 500 to 458, and of this population there are only 
nineteen boys of school age in the place. Now, however, the 
worst is over, and in many villages I stopped at I heard of nothing 
but progress. Replantation is going on in all directions, and the 
present year, which has provided such a bumper year for cider, 
should also turn out a record one for the \ine (1900). 
The wood The majority of the inhabitants, who ai'e not engaged in agii- 

cultural or industry proper, are employed in such various employ- 
ments as brickmaking, coalwinning, quarrjing, etc. ; * a 
ceii^n proportion likewise find occupation in the numerous 
forests which lie more or less on the watershed l^etween the Seine 
and the Loire. Several of these forests are very considerable in 
extent. In Calvados they occupy one-twelfth of the department, 
in Orne one-seventh, in Sarthe one-seventh, and in Indre-et-Loire 
one-sixth, and in Loir-et-Cher one-fifth. In the forest of Perseigne, 
between Alen5on and Mamers, the h'Aclierons work by the piece, 
and gain about 4 francs a day. The makers of sahots gain from 

* Along the coast of Calvados there is a good deal of fishing. It is worth 
noting in connection with this that technical education in the shape of 
an enseignement maritime has been started for children in some seaside 
places. They are taught the meaning of the different flags and their use 
in signalling, the compass, the phases of the moon, the rose de vents, or the 
different points the wind blows from, the various rigs, and the names of 
the principal sails, ropes, etc., with lessons on reading charts, assistance 
to the drowned, and practical work in reefing and knotrmaking (for 
further details see an exhaustive article on the subject by M. Coutant 
(Inspecteur General) in the Revue Pedagogique, June, 1901). 
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*2 francs 50 centimes to 4 francs a day. Through the kindness of 
Mme. Letfrov, the wife of the teacher at Neufchatel, which Ues on the 
edge of the forest, I came into possession of a sketch by her husband 
and hei'self, which had been prepared i^ view of the Exhibition, 
it gives an interesting account of this minor industry and furnishes 
some very useful data about the budget of a family of sabotiers. 
The father and mother and two sons earn together 2,270 francs a 
year, or over £90. Apparently these people are not badly off, yet 
it is froni their ranks that the emigration to the towns seems to be 
most pronounced. 

Much has been done of late in France to encoiu-age and assist What has 
agricultiu'e. The rSle of the departmental professors of agricul- ^^^ ^^^. 
ture and of the special professors hos already been explained, ture. 
Allusion has also been made to the agricultural laboratories which Agricultural 
enable the agricultural professora to do so much in the way of special pro- 
analysing soils, and suggesting the proper maniu'es, as well as * . 
analysing those which the peasants suspect to be not up to sample, 
not to mention the research work which also goes on in them. 
Each departmental professor, to be fully equipped, should have 
one of these ai*senals of science at his disposal. The small pro- 
prietor is further favoured by the system of protection, which 
keeps the price of wheat up to a certain level, while in many 
departments, notably in Orne and Sarthe, a large nimaber of light 
raUways and tramways have been constructed, which have not Light rail- 
only proved invaluable for bringing isolated country districts ^*y®* 
into touch with the big markets such as Paris, but have also, at 
least in the Sarthe, proved a profitable soiu'ce of investment to 
local capitalists. That, for instance, from Le Mans to Loue and 
Saint-Denis-tVOrques, brings in 7 or 8 per cent., and the shares 
are, practically unprocm'able. In the same department, only last 
year, two new steam tramways were built, which, after a certain 
number of years, may become the department's property. It 
is only fair, however, to add that these undertakings are not 
always so remunerative. In Indre-et-Loire I w^as told the depart- 
ment had to make up a considerable difTerence to complete the 
dividend it had guaranteed. But in these days, when cheap means of 
transit are even more important than tariflFs, a country cannot 
do too much to improve its internal means of commimication, 
and this system of putting down light railways or tramways under 
the guarantee of the coimty council, if exercised with caution, 
might do much for out of the way districts in England. Only 
a light railway must mean really a light railway, and not, as has 
sometimes been the case with us, a line that a Great Northern 
express can safely run over at a pinch. * The Loue line, for instance, 

*I have to thank M. Cassarini, the departmental professor of agricul- 
ture of Sarthe, for the following particulars. The cost of a narrow-gauge 
railway comes to about 40,000 francs a kilometre — about f2,560 per 
mile ; this includes the rolling stock. The preliminary expenses for a 
line of about 50 kilometres, including the cost of survey, getting leave 
to construct, etc., may come to about £2,400. The land can be com- 
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often i-uns along the main road. There is no pretence at fencing. 
Its stations are of the simplest oixler, and a single woman is station- 
master,, booking-clerk, porter, and signalman rolled in one. - 

Comicesagri- ; THe thii'd' main encouragement that' agriculturists 7 find 
coles. j^^ Fi'ance are the ca/aices a jricoZes and the syndkais:* Some of 

these, I w^ told, were formed for political pm^poses,! but if poUtics 
serve' the cause of agriculture, there seems to be little cause for 
complaint. All the good that such societies do is a positive gain. The 
cornices agricoles devote their attention to agricultiu^al shows or 
competitions for the best-kept farms or the finest crops among 
the cultivatora. The syndicats are principally formed for making 
. purchases on the co-operative principle. Every department pos- 
sesses at least one cornice ; many of the arrondissements have also 
their own, and sometimes the cantons have separate societies as 
' well. J In Sarthe alone there are no less than twenty-eight, which 
gave away last year over 30,000 francs in prizes. Mention has 
alre^y been made of the encouragement given by these associa- 
tions to the primary schools by the institution of competitions 
for teachers and pupils, as well as of school exhibitions. 

Syndicats. As for the syndicats agricoles, they may be divided into three 

ree sorts. (»a^gQrieg || ^ Those for the purchase of engrais and implements 
on co-operative lines ; those for the purchase and mutual use of 
])edigree bulls and rams, to improve the breed of their live stock ; 
and, thirdly, the mutual societies for insm'ance against the cattle 
plague 01* loss by hail. The syndicats, according to the agricultural 
professor of the aiTondissement of Mamers, are growing at a great 
rate, more especially those for the pm*chase of engrais. There is 
keen rivalry among the various syndicats, each trying to supply 
its members at the cheapest price. This opinion was also confii-med 

pulsorDy acquired by arbitration before an expropriation jury. If the 
line is called " line of local interest," the sanction of the two chambers 
is needed ; if it is called a tramway, as most of these railroads are called, it 
merely requires a decree. The speed is limited, when the side of the road 
is. appropriated by the line, to 15 J miles an hour ; across the fields it is 
not limited, but the companies in Sarthe limit it to 22 miles an hour. In 
■Ellwand, as far ^s I can ascertain, the cost of construction is higher. 

* *The niimber of these syndicates for all France is about 2,500, con- 
taining over 800,000 members, 

t S^ also Elie Coulet, " Le mouvement syndicat et co-operatif dans 
J 'agriculture frauQaise." This, however, is denied by M. le Comte de 
Kocquigny in " Les syndicats agricoles et leur oeuvre." 

X These small local shows are not unknown in England The Norfolk 
Agricultural Competitions are subsidised by the County Council, organised 
in Union or County Council districts, and run by voluntary secretaries. 
One of the best known, in the Freebridge Union, has rendered " yeoman " 
service to agriculture. 

11 According to M. le Comte de Rocquignyi tliey are also -formed in 
other; departments for the reconstruction and defence -of vineyards, for 
the co-operation of consumption and production, for agricultural banking, 
for other cases of assurances than those enumerated above, for old-age 
pensions of various kinds, and for labour bureaux. 
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elsewhere. Some of the syndiccUs are of immense size,* that of 
the Syndicat d' Agriculteurs de Id Sartke has 10,000 members. 
The- teachei*s in Orne have greatly aided the movement by 
founding small village fiyndicais, called ^^ Cerchs Agficoles 
Leeaux'' for practising co-6}Deration on a minor scale.f Accord- 
ing to M. Langlais, Departmental Professor at Alen9on; 
the modus operandi of the second type of syndicat is as 
follows: —The associates club together to buy a pedigree bull, as 
often as not procuring it in Manche, which is a great grazing depart- 
ment. The animal costs from 350 to 600 francs. The expense 
is defrayed by the associates paying a levy, which varies between 
2 and 5 francs, in some parts rising as high as 7 frajics, this sub- 
scription giving them the right to the use of the bull. 

Of the third type, the most common variety is that of the miitual Mutual 
societies which insure against the loss of cattle by disease. The ®**^'*°^®' 
following are the chief rules, taken from a regulation form 
much in use in Orne, and recommended by the Syndicat des Agri- 
cvlteurs of the department. As soon as the Society is constituted, 
a commission visits the fai'm of each member and estimates the 
amount of stock his farm can contain in its bullock-sheds and cow- 
houses. If an animal is ill, the owner must at tnce inform three 
of his nearest associates. In case of loss the society pays 70 per 
cent., deduction being made for what the carcase may fetch. The 
society is aflSliated to the syndicat of the depai-tment. Losses are 
paid by a proportional levy on the assessment of each adherent. 

Another form of the same type are the societies which insui'e 
against damage by hail, which are not so widely patronised as they 
ought to be. I came across two severe instances in which the 
damage thus done was exceedingly great, and in both cases the 
sufferers were wholly uninsured. At Chauflfour (Sai-the) last year 
(1 899) the growing crops of the conamune were completely destroyed 
by hail. One proprietor alone lost 7,000 francs; others were nearly 
ruined. The State had to intervene and gave a subsidy of 1,320 
francs ; the department did the same, the proprietors forew€?nt 
their rent, and so all managed to pull through. The other instance 
Avas at the Colowie Mcttray. Here I could judge for myself of the 
damage done. The standing corn was cut and beaten down by 
the hail. Those of the vines which were thatched over with straw 
covers naturally escaped, but the others were Uterally stripped 
of every leaf they possessed, and many of the young shoots were 
snapped right off. The owners roimd, who, for lack of labour, 
could not adopt the straw fencings, may expect nothing from their 
vines for the next two years at least. 

* The " BuUetin du Syndicat des Agriculteurs de rOrne ''has a monthly 
circulation of 8,006. 

t There are, roughly, four sorts of syndicats, represented in the first 
degree by the Cercles Agricoles Locaux, in the second by the departmental 
syndicats^ in the third by the regional ayndicats, and in the fourth by 
general syndicatSy whose headquarters are in Paris. 
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Desiderata What is specially wanted in the districts I visited (and quite as 
Co-operation, ^^^jj^ qq \j^ England) is co-oi^erative selling among the farmers. 
These *' syndicates/* which i*ender such services m the purchase 
of manures and implements, should also extend their operations 
to the merchandising of the produce of their members. The 
smaller the landholder, the greater the need of defence against 
the extortions of the middleman. The peasant with only 10 combs 
of wheat to sell has a smaller market than the farmer who off ei-s 
a big sample. For lack of co-operation the cultivation of colza 
has been ruined in Calvados ; for lack of co-operation some of the 
most famous butters in Normandy have lost the position they 
once held in the market, owing to the difficulty to the public of 
being sure of securing a butter of a certain quahty. On the other 
hand, in Indre-et-Loire there exist co-operative societies for making 
and selling butter, with the result that the Touraine butter has 
already won for itself a name in the market. These people are only 
copying what has already been done in Finland, Denmark, and 
Holland, and what has just been started in Ireland. But the peasant 
proprietor in France, as far as I came across him,Uke the farmer 
m England, is generally independent. Economic ideas, like those 
on fashion, mamiers, or pohtics, usually filtrate down in a more 
or less general fashion through a whole nation before they are 
finally eliminated or absorbed, and the particular stage of economic 
development at which the French or English farmer seems to have 
ari'ived is that 6t ultra-individualism, which is one of the bless- 
ings that the school of laissez faire have bequeathed us, together 
with its legacy of so-called free competition. The strong man in 
such a business looks on his calling as a game of all against all, 
and therefore is firmly convinced that he will do best on his own 
bottom. An alliance with the weaker, in his eyes, is a source of 
weakness. He does not beUeve in the strength of numbers. He 
does not see that he would do better if he went in for cooperation 
because such a position would enable him to dictate terms to rail- 
way companies, eflfect many economies tlu'ough handling the 
associates' merchandise in large parcels, and, above all, better con- 
trol market prices, and at the same time see that the wares of the 
association are properly, in these days of advertisement, placed 
before the pubUc eye, and the pubhc attention drawn to them. 
But as long as co-operation appears to such people, not as the best 
way of making the best price of their produce, but as a means of 
getting rid of what is more or less unsaleable, the movement in 
its favour is likely to hang fire whenever it is proposed. I was 
indeed, so surprised to find so comparatively little co-operative 
selling in the parts I visited, that it seems not unlikely it may be 
more developed in other parts of France.* 
The labour But what appeared, after all, the most serious impediment to 
question. rural prosperity is the growing deficiency in labom*, which is, as 
with us, becoming every day more intense. One of the reasons 



See Chapters VI. and XL in " Les Syudicats Agricoles," aheady cited. 
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that so much laud ha^ been laid dAwu iu gtas^ iu ^ertaiu .pays.i» 
the difficulty o! fmdiug siifficienl liaiuds. Io:V .tillage.^. Thi3 Has 
specially been the case round Liaieux, where the ruin of the hand 
weaver led to a general exodus. I met xnth the same ijomplaiat 
in Orne, where a farmer told m© he had to give up sowing ropt^a 
for luck of obtaining labour. The deficiency varies naturally 
according to localities, but it must Ije serious enough in some dis- 
tricts for a special professor of agriculture to say to me, " Le 
manque des bnis, c'est la plaie du pays ! " I was also told by auoth(*r 
departmental professor that certain pu-ts of Aisne have gone out of 
cultivation for the same reasons. Li connection with this an Jing- 
lisliman may wonder by what means the farmers secure a sufficiency' 
of extra hands at harvest. The difficulty is partially solved by 
the uxflux of foreign labourf, and partially by the action of the 
Minister of War, who allows all conscripts who are sons of 
peasants to obtain leave of absence from their military duties in 
order to work in the harvest fields, for which they receive pay. Tl^ose 
soldiers who are not the sons of peasants can get permission from 
5.30 till the hour the barracks diut to go and help the peasantt^ 
in the neighbourhood. To see that they arrive at their destina- 
tion, they are generally sent with a sovs-offtder in charge. The 
men look on the matter as a sort erf outing, and the peasants are 
highly content 

As regards the women, I was told in some districts the female Sborr«gc in 
servant difficult}' is beginning to make itself felt. The following ^<^™* ., 
wages (which are rather high and include board) of servants at ' v 

one of the ecoles norrtmles may be of interest. The cook gets £20 
a year, the lingere £14 and a little over, the scullery maid a 
little under £10. " Generals " in the towns get a pound a month. 

This question of the lack of labour brings us, in fact, to the capital Depopula- 
question of the country, namely, the question of depopulation. ^ ' 
According to the official figures issued for the year in November 
the number of births for the whole country was only 847,627, or 
10,000 imder the average, and the deaths amounted to 816^233, 
or an excess of 31.308 above the average. The increase for the 
year is only about 30,000. Again, according to the last census, 
the thirty-one departments in which an increase is noted contain 
either the big towns, or are to be found in Brittany. In nearly ail 
the rural departments there is a serious decline. This seems at 
anv rate the case in the departments I visited. Thus Cah^dbs, 
which in 1801 had 452,000 inhabitants, had only 428,945 in 1891, 
and 417,176 in 1896. Orne in 1891 had lost 41,351 since 1801, 
and 38,139 since 1876. In 1896 there was a further diminution 
of 15,225. Sarthe in 1896 had gained 44,256 since 1801, but ■: -i-'ui 



t M. P. D^ghilage states that this immigration of harvest labourers is 
practised on a large scal^. In the east it is the Swi39 and the labojorjers 
-from Luxemburg ; in the Beauce, the Bretons ; in the noptli, and • even 
down to Champagne and the lie de France,, the Bdgians.. (La Depopu- 
lation des Campagnes.) 

- 5342 . . . • : . ^ : ... ^ ..V 
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'in^eompariBoh with ISefr it hud jtiiiiiMfl}ud.40,536, and the rate 
of* decFjBaae seems ahno$t as rapid'-asih Orne. ' Ladre-etrLoire has 
gatoed 20,042; but other rtatiatics dhow that the population is on 
-the' dedftie (births, 1804,. 5,862j deaths, G;r>47). Loir-et-Cher 
hiw Tgiinpd 61,24T> since 1801, but even here there are appearances 
tlmt the population: is statioutiry if not decUning. Still it is evident, 
that tM rate of decrease varies greatly ; if considerable in Cal- 
vados and Orne (where, I am told, the loss is from 15,000 to 17,000 
every census,one arrondiasement alone losing 3,000), it is probably 
less in Indre-et-Loire and Loir-et-Cher. I took note of the popula- 
tion, of a good many of the villages I visited. In one or two it was 
oh the iiiorease, in several it was practically stationary, but in the 
majority of cases th^re was a decrease, the proportions of \diich 
were^at times alarming. At one village near TMeux. the number 
6f inhabitants ha^ fallen from' 150 to 84.* The cuW, who had onljy^ 
'400 fi*anc8, with 200 francs indemni^, with practicidly no fees 
'fbr births, deaths, or marriages, had been uhable to make ends meet, 
ahd^ had left. The chiux)h was closed, and the inhabitants linked 
for ecclesiastical purposes to another parish. But local prejudices 
are strong, iand as they cannot have a chiuxjh of their own they 
will .not go elsewhere.. Men's sentimental attachment to their 
parish and to its genius loci is rooted in the associations of a very 
ancient past. 

9f What are ^the causes of this depopidation ? They seem to be 
"'' two— emigration and the low birth-rate. The emigration itself 
varies. In Calvados, which is mainly a rich department, the Sec- 
retary to the Academy Inspector assured me that there was no 
rural exodus ; the people generally were too comfortable to move. 
'His opinion was confirmed by a cheese manufacturer of the Pays 
. d'Auge, who denied there was an exodus; if anything, there was 
an influx frojii the poorer neighbourhoods in his district. All 
..the people were well off ; even the labourers could indulge in little 
luxuries. Sometimes the emigration is only temporary, as that 
of th& masons who inhabit Carpiquet (Calvados), who had gone 
tq work at the exhibition, and would return after its demoUtion. 
Still, there must be some who go and never come back, for the 
director of the religious school at Alen?on told me it was estimated 
there were 200,000 Normans at Paris. The effect of the phylloxera 
outbreak on the rural exodus in Indre-et-Loire and Loir-et-Cher 

has already been mentioned. 

 .-*». 

But^iiha general opinion seemed to be in many places that tlie 
•exoditf is slackening, that at least the sons of the peasant proprietors 
no longer leave the countryside in such large numbers. Tliis was 
brought home to me in numerous instances. No doubt the want 
vo£ haiicis/i the difficulty of letting one's land, may cause a cei-tain 
rnumber of parents to keeptheir sons on the land. But the peasants 
■ffifoi^elves toid me the same story ; one whose hospitality I enjoyed 
dfeclared'to me tha;t Paris had not the same attraction as formerly. 
A peasant's son could become a lawyer s clerk (the glamoiu* of tfie 
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black.coat !), but-wJiat- cUd' that. hnng\.m?. If Janets 'ftonwiisiij 
such a position at Paris, it was always- necessary* to k^eji seudiiig 
hiin money. .The- cultivators roiind him (and he cited" several 
names) now keep their sons at home.. 

It seems prett}' certain, therefore, iii districts wliere the land 
is fairly productive, that those who possess a stake in the couiiitry 
in the shape of a holding i-emain, and it is principally the landless 
men who leave the villages. What is the reason of this emigration ? 

In the first Una comes perhaps the question of higher wages Causes oC 
which attract men in all coimtries to iaboitr centres. I took th^ emig-ation 
trouble to ascertain, in the various districts I visited, the wages ^^^f *^ 
of the ordinary labourer in the coimtry districts. In the Bessin, 
as the Bayeux district is called, they range fropi J franc SO.ceixtimes 
a day (probably with food and drink). In the plain of QaBii the 
harvest wage is six francs a day or a forfait. In the arrOndisse- 
ment of Pont TEveqiiQ the ordinary pay is ,1 franc 50 centimes ' ' 
with food and dri|ik;.the harvester is,, paid 5 f^a^gos a 
day. In the Pays d'Auge the r$te per diem is at 3' francs^ 
or 2 :francs with food and drinl^, round .Fimputiers 3 francs 
without food.; in the neighbourhood qf-Alensoii; 2 francs 50 ixi 
winter and a Uttle higher in summer; at Otfame^ 1 franc 50 pen- 
times with food and drink, or 2 francs ;without. One point qu which 
I am doubtful is whether employment in. the cotmtry can be obtaiBfed 
all the year round ; but then is the unskilled labourear in Paris always 
sure of regular work? His pay according to a friend of mine, 
M. J. Manchoh, who made careful inquiries, is 5 francs a day. Xhis 
corresponds with the average of M. P. D^ghilage, who says 4, 5, or 
6 francs a day. A workman's lodging at Belleville, under the eaves, 
costs about 100 francs; but it is almost imendurable in auQuner, 
and deadly cold in whiter. M. P. D^ghilage says in the Cite Jeanne 
d'Arc five or six people are crowded into a single room, which costs 
3 francs 50 centimes a week ; this works out at 182 francs a year. 
A cottage in the country with a garden costs 60 to 80 francs, at 
least I saw several at that figure. Food again is dearer in Paris, 
owing to the octroi ; firing is likewise more expensive, Besides, 
every kind of vegetable food has to be purchased, whereas^the 
cottager has nearly always a small garden and perhaps one or^two 
fruit trees. It is indeed a moot point whether the Parisian Work- 
man is better oft' than his fellow in the country. A great authority 
on the subject, M. Deschanel, asserts that " a workman who in. the 
country earns two francs a day and his food has relatively more 
than one who earns 5 francs in the town.'' But the mere difference 
in apparent wages is probably quite sufficient to account for the 
pecmiiary attractions of Paris, especially if one takes into account 
the tales of fortunes made in Paris w^hich are current in the villages. 
One never talks of the failures. Among these lower-class emigrantw 
it is only fair to state that a large percentage go to Paris with a 
view to adopting a definite, if humble, calling among the hewei"s of 
wood and drawers of water of the, great metropolis. Thus the new- 

£.342 Qi t 
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(b) Other 
oiiuses of 
attraction. 



corner^ from Onie, who belong mainly to the coimtry districts, 
become either servants or rdtisseurs, or hawkers, or sell butter 
and vegetables. Many, when they have made their Uttle pile, 
come hock to their native village, but their children, as a rule, 
remain at Paris. So the loss to the country is the same.* 
Otrier eentres But Paris is not the only centre of attraction. In some dfetricts 
of attraction. Pa^is has ceased to draw, and the emigration is rather to the urban 
centres in the department. Again, in the chateau districts, many 
of the yoimg men desert the village to take service under the owners 
of the chateaux. To combat this drain on the rural population, 
the only sound poUcy is to do as one peasant proprietor said to me, 
to pay the labour well. The best paid men are worth more in the 
long run than the badly paid. But how many farmers in either 
coimtry are ready to take this hint ? 

Unfortimately, however, the problem is not merely economic. 
There is also the question of the greater attraction of town life. 
Lord Salisbury's humoi'ous remedy of a circus in every village 
might equally gravely be proposed for enlivening the coimtry 
life in France. Again, there is the attraction of greater indepen- 
dence and freedom from observation. In the French or English 
village everyone is under the eye of his neighbour and the police, 
and the morals of the village very often largely depend on the viru- 
lence of language with which the village gossips are dowered. Those 
who find these inquisitorial methods too unpleasant are prompted 
to seek the comparative freedom from observation which prevails 
in the towns. 

But one of the chief factors in accelerating the emigration to the 
towns is the prevailing system of conscription. *' Half the con- 
scripts never come back to cultivate the soil, once their time is up.*' 
— (M. P. D^ghilage.) The caserne, or rather its surroundings, has 
undoubtedly the effect of initiating the peasant into the coarser 
attractions of the town. On his retiu*n to the country, he misses 
the factitious excitement he enjoyed when with the regiment, and 
finds countrv life too dull to be endm*ed. It is clear then that 

« 

the recreative side of the school continuation work is most important* 
This is not the place to discuss the pros and cons of conscription, 
but one fact may be cited to show the immense burden it is, not only 
to the country, but also to individuals, and especiaUy to those who 
live in the country. During the three years' service of his son, 
a peasant proprietor is obliged to work hard, and take a labourer 
into his pay, at a cost of 1,000 francs, to take the place 
of his , son, while he is further obliged to send the latter 
500 francs to keep him. This means that the three years' 
service costs him something like £60 a year, and explains 
a terrible remark I heard of, made by the father of a son 
who had been rejected from the service for some physical defect. 
"After all, he will not be a soldier, but he will always be able to 
drink and work ! " An inspector suggested that the evil influence 
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of the conscription in tempting the people into the towns would bt 
largely obviated if, instead of being mainly regional, with the excep- 
tion of Paris and Lyonj3, whose recruits are sent all over the country, 
the conscripts were sent to those parts of France which are furthest 
removed from their own department. They would then be 
completely depayses, and their one desire would be to get back to 
their native village as soon as their term of service was over, 
whereas at present they are merely sent to the chef -lieu of their 
own or a neighboiu'ing department, in which they naturally find 
themselves at home. 

The second chief factor of the riu'al depopulation is the low per- (2) Low birth 
centage of bu'ths in France, which for the whole country is only ^^^' 
twenty-two per 1,000, against al)out thirty-five for England and 
Germany* (P. Deghilage). In many departments it is actually below 
the death rate. Thus in Calvados (1893) the births were 8,924 and 
the deaths 9,951 ; in Orne (1893) 6,140 and 8,476 ; in Sarthe (1897) 
8,500 and 8,983 ; Indre-et-Loire (1894) 5,862 and 6,647 ; and in 
Loire-et-Cher (1895), in which alone thei'e was a sUght increase, 
5,541 and 5,404. Here again conscription exercises a certain 
influence. In imsettling the young it renders them less 
inclined to marry. The code of morals which obtains in the regi- 
ment is not exactly pixjpitious to matrimony. Again, the yomig 
soldier after his three years' service has still his month's training 
every year. During this period, if he is man'ied and has a family, 
they have to be somehow clothed and fed, although the father ia 
practically out of work dm'ing the period. Such a prospect is not 
calculated to induce early marriages. 

But a more important reason is the love of comfort (bien^tre). Causes i 
Except in Brittany and some of the poorer departments in the Soutli ^^^ '^^^ ^i®^' 
(Herault), families of three children are an exception in rural districts, 
and the only child is almost the rule. A large family spells for 
the parents a return towards la misere, while for the children it 
means the splitting up of the family substance into equal parts. 
A witty Frenchman, in speaking of our system of primogeniture, (2) System of 
has said that it restricts the creation of fools to one per family. ^" ^^ *°°®* 
The automatic partition of property, which was dictated by certam 
ideas of abstract justice, has certainly done an infmitude of harm 
to France. It deprives many children of the stimulus to self-exer- 
tion, it has helped to set up the false ideal of the petit rentier, it has 
encouraged the unhealthy preference that has declared itself 
among the younger generation in favour of acquiring some 
wretchedly paid but certain post under State employ, to the 
following of more lucrative careers in trade or industry at the 
personal risk of those who adopt them, and above all it has 
proved a formidable check on the increase of the population, which 
is perhaps the greatest ill it has occasioned. 

* This refers to 1881-1891. The birth rate for England and IfNalcs, 
1891-1901, shows a reduction of a^G?. 
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. Another serious cause of depopukticm, wliich waa most mauUeet 
in the. districts I visited, was the growth of alcoholisnu. As M. 
Bajidrillard says in his " Histoire d'lme Bouteille," " the depopu- 
Wjon qI the country districts ia one of the aspects, and that not.tihe 
least .sad, of the question of alcohohsm." 

Fiifty j-ears ago France was one of, if not the most temperate of. 
the coimtriee of the world. To-day it stands at the head of all 
the coimtriea in the world as the greatest consumer of alcohol under 
its various forms. According to the statistics given by M. Baud- 
rillard,* France consumes annually 14 hti'es of pure alcohol 
at 100' per head, against 11 for Switzerland, 10' 50 for Belgium, 
10-22 for Denmark and lUjly, 933 for Germany, and 9-23 for 
ilngland, the three lowest on the list being Sweden, 4' 39, Norway 
3 "31, and Canada 2 03; that is, the consumption in France is half 
as much again as in England or Germany, and nearly seven times 
as much as in Canada. 

The reasons for thia alarming change are several. One, which 
sounds paradoxical, is the failui-e of the wine crop during the several 
years that followed on the invasion of the phylloxera. In 1873 
the consumption of wine was 199 htres per head, in 1885 it only 
amounted to 75 htres-f This proved the opportunity for the distillers 
of alcohol from beetroot, molasses, and potatoes, as well as later 
on for the manufacturers of absinthe and other so-called aperitifs, 
.to flood the empty market with their productions, many of which 
are little better than active poisons. Between 1875 and 1897 the con- 
sumption of spirits in France has practically doubled (282Utrea pure 
alcohol per head to 4'54),* while the consumption of absinthe, which 

. stood at 85,000 hectolitres in 1885, was double seven years later, 
in 1892,andquadruplefour years later, in 1890.* A second reason 
is the growing practice of every wine or cider grower to have hia 
own private distillery, where he can manufacture, at his ease all 
the ea/u deviehe deMi:es, either from wine or cider. These bouilleurs 
de cru total at least 700,000,{ and their number is growing. tJn- 
fo^unately uo Government seems strong enoi^h to dare to put 

. it down. It has none the less encourt^ed the habit of constant 
drinking, which may be regarded as another cause. In some 
parts of France the peasants take coffee four or five times a day 
and always put a strong dose of brandy into the coffee, so sti'ong 
that at times it is rather brandy with coffee than coffee with brandy. 
Through the kindness of the teacher's wife, Madame Leffroy, at 
Neufchatel (Orne) I am able to give the following typical budget 
ier and his family of three persons, who earn in all over 



audrillard's " Histoire d'une Bouteille." Paria : Legrtun.^ 1900. 
in and Peres, " I'Enseignement anti-alcoolique a I'Ecole. 
, Paris, 1899. 

lacliamentary return on .alcoholic, hexeiages (urnifl.hed by the 
Trade (12th August, l&Ol) pute. their number at 925,910, of 
,537 carried on operations in 1000. 
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- Clothes, Rent, etc; 
. . Frcs. 

•Clothes: - • - 350 
Itent* - - ' - 80 
l^es^ assurances, 

' tepaitti - '■ - .^5. 
-Light - - . - 50 
Benefit society - 12 
Debt paid off - 100 
Pocjtet money to 
his boys - - 
Miscellaneous - 
Savings bank - 



Food. 



Frcs. 

430 
60 
60 
30 

ioo 



50 

30 

123 



Bread - r - • 
Milk ^ - . 
Butter - - - 
Grocery -  
Fruif - - • 
FishKsalt her- 

nng) - - - 10 

Poultry - - 80 

Meat - - - 90 

Other articles . 

. of food - .-• IOO 



Drink. • ^ - . 
• " '  Frcs. 
Fniit to make cider -^ olOO 

Cabaret, f6te.<Iay8,>tc. IQD 



Coffee and eau de vie - 300 



820 



950 



Total 



500 



' ; It will be noticed in the budget of this otherwise frugal famil}^ 
about one-fifth (deduction made for the coffee) is spent in drink.' 

The constant habit of *' nipping " is so prevalent at Rouen that 
in a workshop of 150 men the master declared he only knew- of 
five he dare send into the town to eft'ect I'epairs.^ The others 
were certain to go on the spree. Constant drinking naturally leads 
to heavy drinking. " In, Calvados, at Flera and Falaise, the work- 
men drink as mubh as a Utre of cider brandy a day, aiid they drink 
it in big glasses, as we do water."* It actually takes the place x^ 
food. At Bouen, the dock labom^ers earn 3 francs a day. *! They 
spend 4 to 8. sous on food ; the rest goes in infernal Uquors." * Even 
among the workmen the morning breakfast consists of slices of 
bread served in a soup tm-een containing, a Utre or ha,lf a litre of 
spirit 'r the coffee even is left out. * The same soup is not infrequently 
served as well for the evening meal. And this is the fare on wbipli 
the children are often brought up.* - _ \ 

Fourthly, the coMtme at the regiment has no doubt been- thB 
cause of encouraging the drinking habit in the young conscripts, 
especially as the favourite beverages were until recently absinthe 
and other deleterious Uquors. The evil has been fully recog- 
nised by those in authority, and lately an order was issued by 
General Gallifet forbidding the sale of all. kinds of spirits in 
the regimental cantmes, which is certainly a most useful reform. 
And, fifthl}', another reason of excessive drinking is the inoi*dinate 
number of cabarets which abound, there being no licensing Gopi- 
mittee to hmit their numbers. In 1875 there was Ito eveiy 10.0 
inhabitants in France, in 1885 there was 1 to every 94 (omitting 
Paris). In the Seine Inferieure there is, however, 1 for every 
66, while at Alenyon the percentage is still higher, there being 
290 debitants, or 1 debitant to every 51 inhabitants, or to eveiy 
17 men. These figures are only surpassed by the department 
of the Nord, which has one debitant to every 46 inhabitants. The 
other figui^es coimected with Alen9on were equally disqufeting. 



V^' 



* All the above facta are taken from aa article in the ** Temps, -^^quoted 
by Legrain and Peres. 
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Id. 1889 the number of litres consumed of alcohol at 50 per cent. 
was 16*74, and in 1889 21'4 per head yearly. The contribution 
Qf. each inhabitant of Alen$on to the r^gie passed from' 16 francs 
52 cents, to 18 francs 33- cents., or, if adult males only are 
reckoned, from 49 francs 56 cents, to 54 francs 96 cents, per 
head per annum. The profits of the trade are best seen from the 
following figures : — . 

Sale price 
Cost price. (in petits verres). 

Absinthe per litre - - 3*75 (including excise) - - - 7*50 
Workman 8 brapdv - 1*30 (including excise) - - • 2*00 
(The exact title.) 

Happily the evil seems to decrease as the wine districts are ap- 
prbadied. On the alcoholic* map of France, Calvados figures among 
the most affected, with 9 to 14 litres (pxxre alcohol) per head. Ome 
is in the second class with 6 to 9 litres, Sarthe, Indre-et-Loire, Loir- 
et-Cher, the fourth, with 2 to 4, while the departments to the 
south-east consimie actually less than 2 litres per head. 

Effeeti. The consequences of this excessive drinking on the vitality of the 

nation are already showing themselves in the low birth-rate and 
the increasing defects in the physique of the new generation. The 
drinking, is unhappily, not confined to the male sex. Thirty years 
ago the proportion of habitual drunkards in lille was 25 per cent, 
male and 12 per cent, among the women.* "Little by little," 
. sava Jules Simon, " they become fond of it, more fond than the 
men." In certain cantona, it ia by hundreds that one can cit« 
the female drinkers who absorb one-fifth to one-third of a litre daily."* 
Absinthe intoxication among women, according to Lancereaux, 
is, without exaggeration, 'as frequent asTamong men. The result 
is, accoi*ding to one of my informants in Ome, that the women 
rarely have children after thirty. Of those who are bom many 
are rickety and have feeble constitutions. In the Northern depait- 
ments the number of recruits unfit for military service has become 
six-fold between 1874 and 1888. The same statement has been 
made of Normandy.* According- to M. Eotureau,t " the 
arrondissement of Domfix)nt, which is that of the department 
of Orne in which the abuse of alcohol is the most habitual, is 
also that in which the height is the most reduced, to such an 
extent that in some cantons the recruitment of young conscripts 
is becoming almost impossible." Alcoholism is also, according to 
Ijancereaux,J the cause of half the deaths from consumption in 
the country. But perhaps the saddest comment of all is the 
departmental asyltmi in Ome, in which out of 573 inmates 60 

....* BaudrDlard. "Histoired'uneBouteille." 
t MMi Legtain et Per^s, rEhseignement anti-alcoolique a TEcole. 

jAlcoEol5m is the chief source from which asylums, are supplied; 
from copper cent, to 80 per cent, of epileptics are due to alcoholism. (M. 
Duclaux, Directeur de I'lnstitut Pasteur.) 
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per cent, of the males and 70 per cent, of the women are 
"alcoholics."* 

There is no doubt that the older peasants are a far more The 
temperate set than the young or middle aged of tonday. Among P«a«»nt8. 
the seniors of the past generation it is still not uncommon to 
find a peasant who drinks only water, while those of the seniors 
who smoke are the exception rather than the rule. Still, one can- 
not lay down a hard and fast rule about the younger generation. 
There were at least three or four different races in the five depart- 
ments under observation, and each, when looked at more closely, 
showed considerable dift'erence from the others. Calvados is, of 
course, Norman, so is Orne for the most part. The people, 
especially in Orne, are I'ather less enterprising, and the teachers in 
the schools complain that the children, though far from stupid, 
are quite content to remain receptive and originate nothing. I 
heard the same judgment passed on the inhabitants in the neigh- 
lx)urhood of Vimoutiers. They were fond of good cheer, thought 
much of this world's goods, but were wanting in initiative. I fancy 
the richness of the country and the bien-etre may exercise on many 
a somewhat deadening effect. Certainly, according to more than 
one witness the pdturage tends to encom'age laziness. It is only 
he who tills the soil who earns his bread with the sweat of his brow. 
In Sarthe one comes across quite another race, who belong to the 
ancient county of Maine. Hei*e, again, officials who had been in 
the East and South of France, where the means of existence are 
not so easy to obtain and the people more active, complained of a 
certain molle^se about the cliildren. A very notable point about 
Sarthe is its extraordinary thrift, to which allusion has already 
been made- The following figures of the principal banking centres 
seem worthy of citation. Le Mans (forty-three branches), 
34,900,000 francs deposits ; Mamers (eighteen branches), 
23,900,000 francs ; La Heche (twelve branches), 11,700,000 francs ; 
St. Calais (six branches), 6,600,000 francs; Chateau du Loir, 
2,800,000 francs ; Sable-sur-Sarthe, 1,900,000 francs ; Le Grand Luce, 
1,000,000 francs. In some districts there is a depositor to every 
two and a-half inhabitants. This extreme economy has sometimes 
its inconvenient side, as the peasants are more inclined to put 
their money into the bank than into the land in the shape of arti- 
ficial manures. Another minor fault with them is their mania 
for attending markets, of which there are far too many. He would 

* Since the above was written a great step has been made to tackle the 
problem, by the raising of the octroi in Paris on alcohol and distilled drinks 
to a much higher figure, and the admission, at a nominal rate, into the capital 
of the so-called fermented drinks, such as wine, cider, and beer. This happy 
change is likely to be aided by the magnificent wine and cider crop, the former 
of which has turned out the best for many years. Teetotalism is not likely 
to gain any serious foothold in France, where probably half the agricid- 
tural population are interested in producing wine or cider. V Nous 
.demandons^ la temperance et non Tabstinence, nous voulotis la sobri^t^ et 
non le renoncement." — M. P. Benrdeley, article on ** Tenseignement 
anti-alcoolique," Revue P^dagogique, September, 1901* 
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be a public benefactor who suppressed half the markets at present 
existing. In Indre-et-Loire one comes across again quite a different 
.. race. The countries where wine is. the staple drink seem to possess 
,■'■' iiiEabitaixts of. a more lively and sanguine temperament than those 
whbrdrink cider. "or beer. , In build and stature the Tourangeau 
appears very different from the inhabitants of the other two de- 
partments—bluff, witty, narquois, un pen fondeur, not to mention 
other qualities he is in many ways much the same as Rabelais painted 
him, at the Renaissance. He has, also, some of the solidity of Balzac 
about him, and in comparison with the phlegmatic Norman is 
rather a passionne. Such are a few stray notes on the inhabitants 
of the country I gleaned from those most competent to speak on 
the matter. The peasant may somewhat lack energy. It is a 
fault one can always reproach the coimtry wth, but for me who 
conversed with no inconsiderable niunber of them, it was a per- 
petual pleasm'e to admire their simple yet striking common sense. 
Always a trifle mefiants at the beginning of the conversation> they 
pui-posely hold their hand and pretend to know nothing till- they 
see you are not intent on making fun of them, and then they 
surprise you Avith their shi-ewdness. They seem the least likely 
persons in France to be taken in. 

(3.) The Problem and the School. 

Final state- The above very imperfect sketch of the difficulties of the coimtry 
inent of the and the peasants who inhabit it will not have been, attempted m 
pio ) em. ^^^ j£ j^ ^ regarded as a sort of backgroimd to the school itself to set 
off the latter in its proper relief, and so allow us to deduce what are, 
and should be, the precise relations between the country and the 
school, and what is the school's true place in the rural economy. 
For it should be evident, now that the country problems have been 
stated, albeit in a bald and superficial fashion, that many of these 
economic and social difficulties, are quite beyond the competence 
of the school alone to solve, and all that the school can do is to aid in 
the solution of some of them. 
What the Taking them in the order in which we have ti^eated the problem, 

school caji do. if the local small industries are to be helped, something must be done 
Sities*^ in the shape of practical work either in the schools or in the evening 
continuation schools. In agricidtiu-al neighbourhoods, where the 
majority of peasants are also proprietors, instruction in scientific 
notions apphed to agricultiu-e is clearly the solution of the problem, 
dealing largely with the popularisation of artificial manm'es, and the 
teaching of such practical work as grafting. The rdle of the normal 
schools ms-d-vis the country will be to turn out el^ves-mfiaUres capable 
of serving as valuable lieutenants to the departmental or special 
professors of agriculture. The spirit of saving so widespread among 
the people should be transferred from an individualistic to a social 
basis by substituting everywhere the mutual insurance societies 
among the scholars, and these societies, together with the associa,- 
tiohs of former pupils, should further develop the spirit of co-opera- 
tion, which, as we have seen, must be extended from co-operation in 
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.purchase to co-operation in the sale of produce. To combat the 
emigration to the towns the teacher can cultivate that love of the 
OQ.untryside and of the native villagei which is nowhere stronger 
jbh.aai in France, The recreative evening lectures will do something 
to'redeem the long winter evenings in the.cpuntry from the charge 
of dulness. If one cannot have a circus in every village^ one can 
have at least a magic lantern, while to combat alcoholism, apart from 
the teaching in school and the conferences, there is the work of 
forming temperance societies among the children, which has 
indeed been begun in France, though it has not attained the magni- 
tude of the movement in England. Such is what one can rightly 
demand from the school in its duty towards its neighbours. ..: 

But this description of the school work will have been thrown away J^» 9^^^^ 
if it has not been seen that the school is something more than a mere 
microcosm of the locality. Apart from its local obligations stand its 
higher duties towards the nation and toward humanity. It strives, 
as much as it can, within the brief season of the school life, to give 
the child in a shortened and inteUigible manner the experience of 
the race because he will one day be a man, and the experience of 
the nation because he will one day be a citizen (See Appendix V.). 
These, we must never forget, are, after all, the main objects of the 
school, and because time presses and we wish to give the child not 
merely hearsay knowledge, or charge his memory with a mass of loose 
and uncorrelated facts, next to forming his character and awakening 
his intelligence we aim, above all, at equipping him with the tools of 
learning— reading and writing and cyphering— that afterwards, as 
Dr. Harris well points out in his monograph on Primary Educa- 
tion in the United States, he may labour for himself in the field of 
knowledge, and even if he neglects to continue his education in a 
formal way in the evening schools, he may at least keep it up and 
add to it by reading the papers and possibly an occasional book, for 
the newspaper has become nothing more or less than the popular 
encyclopfledia of the day on topics that all the world wants to talk 
about. So singing is a good thing, manual work is highly desirable, 
agricultural education is well-nigh indispensable, but we must not 
neglect the general education of the child, even in the rural sc^iool, 
by handing him over to the tender mercy of the specialist, * which 
is often only the word " faddist *' writ large. 

This general education the French primary schools seem so far to General 
have provided and safeguarded with no small meed of success. Where <^<>^^c^^»^o"*- 
Guizot planted, Duruy watered, while its present flourishing con- 
dition is largely due to Jules Ferry and his able henchman, M. Ferdi- 
nand Buisson. One may perhaps regret that the Third KepubUc 
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The specialist is necessary — necessary up to a certain point — in 
education, as in everything else. But in nothing is it so dangerous as it 
IS in education to be guided by the judgment of the specialist alone. The 
judgment of-the specialist, needs to be criticised, corrected, and supple- 
mented by the expe^rience of all who have^direct knowledge ofthe problems 
of life for which education professes to "prepare: us ; arid.' the. methods of 
the specialist need to be frankly discussed by those who have watched 
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has bfelieved it necessary to break so thoroughly with the system enA 
it received it. One may still more deeply regret that the historical 
development of France has resulted in so sharp a division between 
Tival groujDs of principles. Certainly it seems unfortunate that 
the republic has found itself unable to combine the old with 
the new, for such a sweeping measure as the laicisation of 
the schools must have meant the deprivation to the State of 
a vast amount of trained knowledge and soUd worth, which are 
not always the easiest things to replace. Yet, if success is any 
criterion, one cannot well withhold one's admiration for these 
root and branch reformers who, in less than twenty yeara, have re- 
modelled the curi'icula from top to bottom, profoimdly modified the 
ancient metheds of teaching, bodily raised, lifted, and shifted the 
whole structure of popular education on to an entirely new set of 
foundations, covered the country with a complete network of free 
schools, and reconstituted the cadres of their educational army with a 
set of teachers possessed with traditions of devotion and esprit de corps 
that many an older institution might envy. For the teaching has 
been refounded on the better side of the principles of the French 
Kevolution, and embodies some of its noblest aspirations. The open 
door lias been made a reaUtv in education for the masses, without 
money and without price, and only improved measiu'es are necessary 
to compel them all to come in, and a race of teachers has been raised 
up, not hirelings eager only for their daily bread, but true " shep- 
herds of the people,'' who labour not alone for the welfare of the 
school but of the district it serves. It is the very strength and 
solidity of the system as a whole that permits one to speak so un- 
reservedly of any small defect in its component parts. Tliere is 
always an abundance of make-weight in the shape of its merits to 
counterbalance any criticism one may feel it incimibent to indulge 
in. Nor is it indeed certain that the criticisms which a passing 
stranger may make have always so wide an application as he 
imagines. At any rate, his strictiu'es, apart from the reference 
they may have to his own country, if they have any utility, are 
meant to be those of a friendly observer, whose admiration of the 
system as a whole makes him ambitious to be if possible a co- 
operator, after a humble fashion, in a work which should be not only 
the pride of France, but of humanity. 

CHAPTER Xn. ' 

The Problem of Rural Education* in England. 

The school ^^^ analysis of the iniral problem in France should go far to 
liroblera only sliow that the rural school in England cannot be expected any 
fh^^^rural niore than the French rural school to provide a panacea for all 
problem. the ills of the country-side. And so, though it does not directly 
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the practical results of those methods as illustrated by the skill, the charac- 
ter, and the good sense of -the people in -whose training those methods have 
been applied. ^-^M. SadV: in " How far can we Learn Anything of Practi- 
cal Value from the Study of Foreign Systems of Education 1 ' 
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concerji our educational authorities to diagnose, much less to 
prescribe, for the present una^atisfactpry condition of t^^n5Q^ in 
many of the rm^al parts of England^ it seems none the less cleiar 
that it is highly advisable to try and obtain a general view of the 
present position of affairs before venturing to state where and 
how the school can lend a helping hand in the matter. 

Attention has already been di'awn to the fact that the riu'al prob- Tie rural 
lem in England is radically different from what it is in Erance. ^^^ 
Owing to the preponderance of large farms in England the vast 
majority of the children who attend the village schools are the 
children of the labourers, whose future career, as a rule, is quite 
distinct from that of the sons of the French peasants. Economically 
the problem seems Ukewise different in the two countries. In 
France the major part of the soil is farmed directly by its owners, 
except in the districts where the metayer system of cultivation 
prevails. In England a large proportion of the land has, apart from 
the tithe, to support three categories of persons — the landlord, 
the tenant, and the labourer, and that with no margin against 
bad 3'ears such as Protection in a measm-e affords. If the present 
crisis in agriculture continues, it may end, as some people think, 
in the squeezing out of the landlords, as the least essential econo- Tht landlord, 
mically of the three. Such an eventuaUty would be scarcely a 
gain if the only tie between the remaining parties were that of a 
cash nexus. Of course, there is the alternative of the landlord 
turning round and farming his own land, and this does not seem 
to be altogether improbable, except in the case of very large estates. 
Under present conditions large farms, unfortunately, seem more 
likely to pay than small holdings, except where the latter are ex- 
ceptionally situated. The improvements in French farming, as 
far as education is concerned, must largely come, for the present at 
least, through the primary or higher* primary school. In England Not merely a 
the sons of the farming class go to secondary schools. The rural S'^Sa^r? 
problem is, therefore, quite as much a secondary as a i:u:*imary education 
education problem.* We must not only educate Hodge but his P^<^^^®"^- 
master. 

It seems generally agreed that the chief defect of the modern Tbe farmer. 
English farmer is that he has yet to realise the value of co-opei-ative 
association, not only for the pm^chase of cake and " artificial " 
(a matter in which he might take a leaf out of the French culti- 
vator's book), but also for the marketing of his produce, and for 
obtaining in relation to this more favourable rates from the railway 
companies. 

Owing to the agricultiu^al labour market having been in many The labour 
districts for years overstocked, the farmer was formerly placed, ^^^^ ^^' 
as regards the labour market, in a singularly independent 

* One who is living and working in the midst of the problem writes : 
''The farmer wants to be humanized as the squire. He wants to add to 
his soil apprenticeship enough book-learning to keep accounts, to supervise 
machinery, to check imposition in manure and seed, to work, if a small 
roan, co-operation, to put out piece-work, to inspire confidence in his men»" 
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positioB. "CTntil a few years back it was mpre or less a favour 
on his part to tdke on a man. Now, unluckily for him, the 
whirligig of time has brought its revenge, and labour is often 
woefully scarce. It is difficult for the farmer to change at oiice 
his somewhat imjierious manners in deaUng with the men. It 
is only natural for the labourer, on finding the tide setting in in 
his favour, to prove somewhat restless, not to say restive. But 
the fact remains that some farmers must learn that the men of 
to-day must be led rather than driven. Rightly or wrongly, the 
feeling that some of them have engendered in their subordinates 
is not fat removed from downright hatred. 

As for the men, the best of them have too often migrated to the 
towns. Higher wages and greater freedom have beeh the main 
incentiveis. Those who are left are frequently the least enter- 
prising, the least strong, and the least desirable; skilled labour 
is getting scarcer and scarcer, as the old generation die out. What 
is wanted in the present race is more skill of hand and eye, a greater 
keenness to get on, and less of the spirit of shirk. 

How can the school help ? By making the education given 
in its class-rooms a hetter preparation for the life the majority of 
rural children have before them ; not by cutting down its so-called 
literary and intellectual side, but by bringing it more into sym- 
pathy and accord with rural life. The recent circular on the 
dra wing-up of time-tables gives all the local option that is desirable 
in the matter. In this way the cunnculum can be given, as in France^ 
an agricultural tinge without injuring its main features. The 
pictures on the walls, the books the pupils use, the subject niatter 
of the teacher's lessons, can be chiefly concerned with the country 
and with agriculture. In connection with this a great point 
should be made of Nature study, and the " school journey " should 
figure prominently on the programme. 

Manual training for boys, with cooking and laundry work for 
girls, should be promoted everywhere. School gardens, more of 
the Boscombe* than the French type, should be started, and this 
side of the school work might be encoiu^aged by prizes given 
by the agricultural societies. Love of the country should 
be inculcated, the noble side of honest toil, and the advan- 
tages of self-help should be the dominant notes of the instruction 
given. Eveniiig continuation schools should be more widely 
established, and rendered as practical as possible. 

But this involves further desirable changes. Practical agri- 
culture should be taught in the training colleges, or at least 
an abundant supply of holiday courses on the subject arranged, 

*See Vol. II. of Special Reports (Od. 8943), "The School Gardens 
at Boscombe British School," by T. G. Hooper, H.M.L ; and for fuller 
details on curricula for country schools see Leaflet No. 7 of the -Agri- 
cultural -Education Committee, by Rus ; Leaflet 15, by Mr. J. C. Medd ; 
Leaflet 20, by Mr. H. Lee Warner ; Leaflet 18, by T. G. R. ; Leaflet 19 (on 
evening schools), by Mr. H. Macan. There is also an instructive paper 
on the teaching of gardening by peripatetic professors by the same writer 
in the " Journal of the Society of Arts," March 16th, 1900. 
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such as tha Cambridge Oounty Council and otKer county councils 
haveestablished, with a diploma for successful candidates.* The 
position of the country teachers should be improved, especially 
in regard to fixity of tenure, and it might be advisable to earmark 
grants for salaries. Perhaps, in place of the millions that the 
State has voted to the relief of local taxation it would have been 
better for it to have assumed the chief cost of education, or at least 
have definitely devoted the money granted in relief of the rates 
to education. Again, if practicable, it would be a good thing 
to dijfferentiate town and country schools. Why should the 
teachers complain? In secondary education a man has gen- 
erally to definitely decide whether he will teach .classics, mathe- 
matics, science, or modern languages, and direct his studies 
accordingly. The secondary schools are without doubt the better 
for this differentiation. If salaries in country schools were higher, 
therie would be no economic cause for complaint. 

Seeing that often four-fifths and even more of the maintenance 
in some of the rural denominational schools comes out of the public * ^ . . 
purse, in the shape of a Government grant, it seems rather false trative™"*^ 
economy to refuse to make up out of the public funds whatever 
may be the narrow margin between thte prefsent grant and 
the requirements of efficiency on the ground of principle, 
and thereby hinder the children in the voluntary schools from 
attaining their full development. This extra grant would be 
one of the best investments for the State to make, especially 
if it carried with it the right of the locality to be 
represented on the board of management of these schools. Pro- 
vided that the religious instruction is duly safeguarded, the 
clergy have already given many indications that they will not 
object to but rather welcome local control. Of course, the 
great obstacles to instituting one single comprehensive local autho- 
rity in the country are the small isolated, independent areas of the 
school boards, which have prevented them from doing the good 
work that the large boards in the towns have done.f Were the 
county area, with the county council as the paramount educa- 
tional authority, made to absorb these isolated areas, we should 
obtain the same homogeneity of not only primary but primary 
and secondary education as in France, without however separating 
the two grades so completely as in that country. This would 
enormously help to " focus *' the educational wants of each 
locality, and make the locality itself more ready to supply them, ^he depend- 

It has throughout, of course, been assumed that the rural school, ence of th6 
as the outcome of rural life, should do its utmost to prepare for ^^^^^ ^^ ^^^ 
and promote the future welfare of the children. It is only neces- ^* ^ ^' 
sary to mention, in order to dismiss, as wicked and impossible, 
the theory that the school, in the selfish interests of the few, should 
be so transformed and deformed as to turn out in this thie twen- 



* See also Mr. C. S. Roundeirs speech in * * Nature Study in Elementary 
Schools '- (The Rugby Advertuer Office, 1901). 
t See Sir John Gorst's speech at the Fishmongers' Hall, January, 1901. 
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tietb century a race of serfs and helots of the asoripti glebce type, 
whose function is to provide. a r^ipre ahundjant supply of cheap 
labour. But all these sugge3tions for improving the r\u*al school 
depend for their ultimate, success and justification on the con- 
ditions of life which await its alumni. The school, however 
perfect, can only give at the most the aptitudes and aspirations 
for a country life. If the pupils on leaving the school do not 
find a fair field at home for these aptitudes and aspirations the 
best of them will leave the villages, just as the iDest of the present 
generation have done, and the agricidtural bias given to the school 
wiU be simply thrown away. One may therefoi-e, perhaps, be once 
more permitted to go outside the school, though not beyond its 
lawful sphere of influence, to ask what are the present conditions and 
prospects of tlie country-bred lad, and how they may be bettered. 
The Hiatus At the present time, and it is no good blinking at what is a 
labourer™ patent fact, the agricultural labourer's status has somehow or 
another become to be regarded as one of the mo^t menial in the 
social scale. This is not the place to inquire whether, as some 
people assert, the board school has helped to spread the cult of 
the black coat and top hat of the small clerk or draper's assistant, 
in holding them up before the pupils' eyes as the emblems and 
insignia of gentility, to the detriment and depreciation of other 
equally worthy callings. It is much to be suspected that the 
social atmosphere in which we live has been in these matters by 
far the potent factor. But when a father with a family of eight 
children, li\ing in the slums of London, and earning wages below 
those of many a " teamerman," who is far better housed and fed, 
refuses t® let his two eldest sons come into the countrv to have a 
year's trial at agricultural work,* on the ground that such work 
is ** only fit for children eut of reformatories," it is evident we have 
got something deeper than a mere school problem to solve, 
although, if oiu* country teachers' position were improved, we 
might have the teachers as strongly in favour of the country- 
side as in France. 
Need of local Assuming that this is a fair sample of the present state of affairs, 
^^."^J"*^*®" it seems clear that, if the seed sown in the school is to bear fruit, 
school. something must be done by everyone concerned in the welfare 

of the country to help the labourer to better himself and his position 
in every possible way. The truth is that village life wants quicken- 
ing and reorganising. The old feudal ties are passing away, 
)3ut, fortunately, there are other possible bases for loyalty and 
The landlord, mutual good feeling. First, there is the rSle of the landlord. He 
. can do much to render country life attractive by keeping his 

* It is worth coneidering whether it would not be possible for enter- 
prising farmers to take one or two lads of fourteen and fifteen out of the 
town on a year's trial. There is much to be done on a farm which is really 
a boy's work, and even if the lad wished to return at the end of the year the 
benefit to his physique and so to liis wage-earning capacity would be very 
great. I have to thank my brother, Mr. J. Neville BreretonV'fbr this and 
ptfe^ suggrsrious and criticisms on the agricultural side of my report. 
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cottage property, as indeed many do, in at least thoroughly habit- 
able repair. The value of cottage property is not to be estimated 
by the rent it pays, but by the accommodation it gives. Good 
cottages are as necessary to a well-managed estate as good 
bullock boxes. If the landlord wishes to bind the labourer anew 
to the soil, he must give him at least a stake in it. He must afiford 
him a chance, if possible, of getting on and making money. In 
fact, what is wanted is the mending of several rungs in the agri- 
cultural ladder, so that a man may be able to rise from the plough. 
Far from refusing to cut up a field or two in allotments, a wise 
landlord will go out of his way to encourage the people in the 
place to take them up. 

Is it not desirable that many of the farmers should study to The farmer, 
improve their relations with the men, and endeavour to pay 
higher wages in order to retain the labour ? The difficulties are 
great, but one is impelled to think not insuperable. Perhaps, by 
encouraging his men to do as much piecework as possible, he 
may assist them to become as efficient as their forefathers were. 
His wage bill will be higher, but he will probably find the sweat of 
the labourer's brow the best manure his farm can have. On the 
other hand, he may help to promote cordial relations by reviving 
the old farm festivities of harvest and Christmas frolics, and pre- 
senting prizes for the best ploughing and hoeing done on liis place. 

Again, in spite of difficulties, social and financial, might not many TI13 clergy, 
of the village clergy do somewhat more to imitate the methods 
and resourceful activity of their biother clej'gy in the great towns ? 
The clergy, as someone has justly said, and this naturally includes 
the Nonconformists, form the greatest agency for social work in 
England. Let each village clergyman then help to establish a 
reading-room, in which lectures can be given, as in France, or 
utilise the school building for the same purpose. Even if he does 
not take part in games he can lend an interested support to the 
village sports. A field can nearly always be found for cricket. 
A pretty custom, which we have well-nigh lost in England, but 
which still obtains in France, is that of each village having its 
fete day. This might well be revived. 

The village schoolmaster would no doubt admirablv second the The school- 
social efforts of the clergyman. It is not to be gainsayed that 
his burden of so-called extraneous tasks* is sometimes unfair 



* The two sides of the question are very well summarised in the follow- 
ing extracts : — 

" One of the most unfair features in the occupancy of the post of teacher 
in the village school is the fact that it is frequently made a condition of 
appointment to and tenancy in the mastership of the school that certain 
extraneous tasks shall be performed. These tasks are mainly those 
connected with the church choir and the Sunday-school. And not only 
is the present position often unjust to the occupant of the mastership of 
the school, but it is most fruitful in provoking troubles in connection 
with the tenure of his office. Now, we do not say that the village school 
master should not play the village organ or train the village choir. But 
we do say that he should be permitted to please himself about the matter. 
5342 R 
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and excessive^ but when one sees the fervoui* with which the 
French teachw:' accepts these outside duties, one simply refuses 
to beUeve that the English teacher is likely to prove for one moment 
any whit less patriotic and public minded, if the call is made to 
him in a proper fashion. 

Then again, something may be done by reviving and promoting 
village industries, which, if they are skilled trades, can not only 
exist but flourish in sp»te of the stress of outside competition, 
and it is difficult to see why the co-operative system of trading 
should not be possible in some cases among the villagers, why 
it should ixit lead them to found their own shops, as the operatives 
have done in the factory districts. In connection with this it 
would be useful to start village banks, whenever it is practicable. 
When all is said and done, the country problem, in so far as it 
concerns the status and economic position of the working-classes, 
is not so acute as the problem in the town. There is no doubt 
a good deal of stagnation, but this is a pool which it should not 
be beyond the power of the angd of mutual goodwill to stir up 
and endue with healing virtues. There is at least no submerged 
tenth, which seems in the towns to baffle all the efltwta of private 
initiative to deal with and elevate it. 

These few paragraphs are not meant to be in any way exhaustive. 
They are only the rough headings of chapters which mi^t easily 
be expanded to double and treble the size of the report itself. Yet 
in giving setting and proportion to the question of rural education 
it is to be hoped they will not be found out of place. The rural 
problem, in fact, has a thi-eefold aspect — economic, social, and 
educational — and, peradventure, though highly important, the 
educational factor is the least important of the three. 

Cloudesley Brereton. 

December, 1900 ; revised December, 1901. 



Further, we think it highly improper to make ability and willingness 
to perform these duties one of the conditions of appointment to the head 
teachership of a public elementary village school." — " The Neglect of 
Village Education," by T. J. Macnamara, LL.D., M.P. 

" The rural elementary school teacher seems to me at this moment the 
spoilt child of education. His interests are watchfully guarded in Parlia- 
ment and outside by the National Union of Teachers, and its organs in 
the Press, He is harassed by fewer examinations, his holidays are more 
numerous, and his working hours, so far as his prescribed hours are con- 
eerned, are more restricted than in any other department of the profession 
of teaching. It is not surprising, therefore, to find him in request for 
other useful occupations, with advantage to himself as wdl as to others,, 
in country parishes. But even here there are ill-advisers, who would 
fain debar him, under the plea of resisting so-called ' extraneous ' duties, 
from enlarging his sphere of usefulness. When one compares his work, 
an(J emoluments, and mental outfit with those of the governess, the 
master, or mistress of any boarding school, or the country curate, on 
which side, from a purely mercenary point of view, does the balance lie 
of adequate remuneration, of leisure, and of independence ? ** — Rev. J. 
Lee Warner, formerly fellow and tutor of University College,. Oxford, in 
the *'Sch(x>l Guardian,*' March 11th, 1809. 
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APPENDIX I. 

Shortage of Male Receuits for the Teaching 

Profession. 

The question of the falling-ofF in th« number of male recruits for the 
teaching profe&ion is discussed in a masterly way by M. Forfer, the 
Academy Inspector at Laon, in an article quoted in extenso in the Revue 
Pedagogitjue of October 15th, 1901. The cnief points in the article may 
be summarised as follows ; — 

More male teachers are wanted. Why not then increase the number of 

E laces in the normal school for intending teachers ? Because there are 
arely enough candidates for the present i)laces. What are the reasons for 
this falling-off of candidates for a profession" which down to 1887 was so 
popular ? (1) The imposition of a year's military service in 1889. (2) The 
requirement that all mtending candidates should have the " brevet.** (3 > 
The difficulty which country children find in getting the necessary 
preparation ; the country schoolmaster is hard enough worked already. 
The brightest country cmldren now go to the higher primary school, but 
the best of them on leaving it take up some more lucrative calling than 
that of the schoolmaster. (4) As a rule only the weaker pupils in these 
schools take up teaching. (5) The poor pay that the sta^mire starts on ; 
though the capable stagiaire gets speedy promotion. Yet the stagiaires 
who deserve such promotion are not very numerous. (6) The teachers, by 
their complaints, turn many away from the profession. Yet they freely 
put their own sons into it. Out of 58 pupil- teachers in the Laon Training 
College, 20 are the sons or brothers of teachers. 

The remedy therefore, he argues, is to give the teachers a direct interest 
in the question of recruiting for the profession, and he proposes that the 
County Councils should be asked for a grant with which to remunerate 
schoolmasters who prepare candidates for the examination. Another 
proposal is to found a sort of preparatory normal school alongside of 
the Training College — a kind of educational seminary or nursery for future 
teachers. / 



APPENDIX II. 

The Personal Influence of the Teacher in Securing 

A Good Attendance. 

The part which may be played by the teacher in improving the 
attendance at school is touched upon by the Minister in a ciicular to the 
Prefects (Nov., 1901). After calling on the latter to report on cases in 
which the present law is not enforced, and stating that the " Government 
considers it a duty to put an end to a state of thioga which is likely to 
compromise the results' of the educational work of the Republic," the 
Minister proceeds to enlarge upon the immense importance of the persona] 
influence and action of the teachers in the matter. He adds that " in his 
proposals for promotion or reward in favour of male and female teachers 
the Academy Inspector should especially take into account the efforts they 
have made in this direction." 

5342 S 
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APPENDIX III. 

Ministerial Circular on the Simplification of French 

Syntax. 

On the actual situation of the question a friend writing on the 7th of 
October, 1901, says : — " The spelling reform is still pending between the 
Academy and the Ministry. My opinion is that the regulations will be of 
no avail against current usage. In the schools of the city of Paris, with 
a few exceptions, one does not believe one is bound by the circular of 
March. Tne spirit of the reform is adopted even/whei'e. The famous 
curiosities in spelling (* chinoiseries orthographiques ') have had their day. 
Nevertheless there is no authoritj; as yet tor establishing this reform. 
What is most clear and definite is that at present in the schools of 
Paris the teacher passes very rapidly over the old rules that are in the way 
of being abolished. One no longer spends time over them. The question 
will certainly come up again at the end of the year. Till then one 
hesitates, and waits for a definite 'yes or no.' But the out-and-out 
opposition are beaten." 

APPENDIX IV. 
Selection of School Books. 

This selection is limited to a list drawn up every year by a conunittee 
largely composed of members of the conseil departemental and presided 
over by the academy inspector, which in itself is a resume of the different 
lists of suggested books which have been sent in b^ the cantonal assemblies 
of teachers who thus have the first and last word m the matter. 



APPENDIX V. 

Ministerial Circular as to the Aim of Republican 

Schools. 

" The Republican school is not an institution apart, living a life of it» 
own^ and confining itself to the conscientious apprenticeship of reading and 
writing, of spelling and arithmetic. It is the first, I mean at once the 
most humble and most important, of social institutions, the one which 
prepares, in order to take our place, the }rounger generations animated with 
the patriotic and republican spirit. It is a sort of national workshop, in 
which is being forged the France of to-morrow, and from which will issue 
the ffreat mass of citizens, workers, and soldiers, who thirty years hence 
will hold in their hands the destinies of the country. Thus nothing which 
goes on in the school is indifferent to the country. And this is what gives 
you the right as well as the duty to take a direct interest in it." (Circular 
addressed by M. Poincaru to the cantonal delegates, July 10th, 1895.) 
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The following Report is based upon an inquiry undertaken 
at the request of the Board of Education into the condition 
of primary education in the rural districts of the departments 
of the Seine Inf^rieure, Eure, Eure et Loir, Loiret and Cher, 
with special reference to the character and effects of the 
a^cultinral instruction in the villaj^e schools, and the training 
of teachers to qualify them to give such instruction. These 
subjects have been previously dealt with at length in the 
Report on " Agricultiural Education in France " (^) prepared *»®i-' 
by Mr. H. M. Jenkins, P.G.S., for the Royal Commission 
on Technical Instruction (1884), and in the Report on " French 
Agricultural Schools " (^) by Major Craigie, Assistant Secretary ' ^'* ^^^' 
to the Board of Agriculture, m 1888.* The recent Report 
on " Agricultural Education in France " (*) by Mr. H. Austin 3 c. 9045- 3;\. 
Lee, C.B., Commercial Attach^ to the British Embassy at Paris 
deals mainly with Secondary and Higher Schools, with only 
incidental references to the primary schools. When the Reports 
by Mr. Jenkins and Major Craigie were issued, it was hardly 
possible to estimate the results of the reforms in rural education 
maugurated in 1879, and considerable changes in the laws affecting 
education have been introduced within the last few years. The 
process of reconstruction, moreover, which has commenced in 
our own system of rural education, adds a special interest to 
the examination of French methods at the present moment. 
France differs so widely from England in its social, economic, 
and agricultural conditions, that it by no means follows that a 
system which may have succeedea in the one country will 
equally meet the needs of the other. Still the experience 
gained in France during the past twenty years cannot fail to be 
of service. The problems to be solved there were very similar 
to those with which we are confronted to-day. The instruction 
in the village schools was wholly unsuitable to the requirements 
of rural Kfe, the attendance was very unsatisfactory, there was 

♦Reference may be made here to the joint Report on Manual and 
Practical Instruction in Primary Schools in I'rance, of Mr. A. N. Bonaparte 
Wyse and Mr. E. J. Hughes-Do wling, to the Commission on Manual and- 
PrJwtical Instruction in Primary Schools under the Board of National 
Education in Ireland (Appendices to the Reports of the Commissioners, 
1898 [C. 8926]): to Mr. T. P. Gill's Report on Agricultural Organisation 
and State Aid to Agriculture in France, in the Report of tie Recess 
Committee on the Establishment of a Department of A^culture and 
Industries for Ireland, with Appendices^ 1896 (Dublin, Browne & 
Nolan ; London, T. Fisher Unwin) (out of pnnt); and to the Report to the 
Foreign Office on A^cultural Education in France, by Mr. H. Austin 
Lee (MiscelianeouB Series, No. 505, Diplomatic and Consular Reports, 
Foreign Office, June, 1699 [C. 9045-33]). 

6Z42. T 
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an almost entire absence of instruction for those who had left 
school; and the migration to m'ban districts was everywhere 
increasing. 

The departments named afl^lrd a convenient field for inquiry. 
Their general agricultural character is not dissimilar from that 
of England, except in the valley of the Loire, where the vine is 
largely cultivated. At the same time, the diflferent methods of 
cultivation, the variety of the crops grown, and the various 
forms of land tenure make it possible to study the effect of the 
instruction given in the rural schools under very varjdng con- 
ditions. The area to be covered, however, is so vast, comprising 
some 31,837 square kilometres, and including some 4,000 schools, 
that many years* patient study would be necessary before any 
linal opinion could be formed. The particular quality of each 
school depends, as in England, mainly upon the capacity of the 
individual teacher, and the enterprise of the local authority. 
This Report, therefore, does not profess to be more than a 
summary of personal impressions. GeneraUsations from limited 
experience are always apt to be erroneous, and possibly another 
visitor to the same departments might arrive at very different 
conclusions. 

Organization of Primary Instruction. 

&y the law of October 30, 1886, primary schools comprise :— 

(1.) Infant schools and classes. 

(2.) Primary elementary schools. 

(3.) Higher primary schools, or higher standards attached 
to primary elementary schools, and called ''co'wrs comple- 
vientaires. * 

(4.) Technical or professional schools. 

Primary instruction of every grade is free, and is compulsory 
for all children from six to thirteen years of age, unless thev 
have obtained the "certificat d'etudea primaiTea,'* for which 
they are eUgible at the age of eleven. 

The chief local authority in each department is the Depart- 
mental Coimcil, consisting of the Pr^fet (President), the 
Inspecteur d'Academie (Vice-President), four members of the 
Conseil G6n6ral (or Coimty Council)elected by their colleagues, the 
director of the male and directress of the female Training CoU^^, 
two male and two female teachers elected respectively by their 
fellow-teachers, and two Inspectors of Primary Education nomi- 
nated by the Minister of Public Instruction. The presence of 
elementary teachers upon the Departmental Coimcil is note- 
worthy. The members receive no pay for their services, but an 
allowance for travelling expenses is made to those Inspectors of 
Primary Education and Teachers who do not reside at the 
capital of a department. The Council, subject to the approval of 
the Minister of Public Instruction, determines the number, 
character and position of pubUc primary schooLs of every grade, 
as well as the number of teachers to be engaged in tiienL Its 
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oth^r duties are to see to the application of the programmes, 
methods, and rules promulgated by the Central Council at Paris, 
to organise the medical inspection of the schools, to issue rules 
as to their internal managemAit, to determine what schools 
require an assistant teacher, and to suspend or dismiss teachers, 
who have the right, however, of appearing before the Council 
and of appealing to the Minister. Members of the Departmental 
Council hold omce for three years. Other people interested in 
education are co-opted as advisory members of the Coimcil, but 
have no voting power. In each Canton one or more delegates 
are appointed dv the Council to visit and supervise the pubUc 
and private schools of the Canton, and each delegate has 

S articular schools definitely placed under his care. Each 
elegate holds office for three vears and is expected to furnish 
the Departmental Council with full reports on the condition and 
needs of primary education within his district. 

Every Commune should be provided with at least one public 
primary school, but the Departmental Council may, subject to 
the approval of the Minister of Public Instruction, allow two or 
more Communes to be imited for the establishment and main- 
tenance of one school. When a single Commime, or the Com- 
munes which have been imited, have 500 or more inhabitants, 
there, ought to be at least one public primary school for girls. 
This rule, however, is only gradually being enforced. In the 
Seine Inf^rieure, for instance, there are 10 Communes with a 
population exceeding 500, where there is no public primary 
school for girls, in Euro et Loir 15, in Loiret 8, and in Cher 13. 

The expenses of primary education are distributed in the 
following manner :— 

The State pays the salaries of the teachers and inspectors, 
and the cost of maintaining students at the Training Colleges. 

The Departments pay the rent and cost of repairing their 
Training CoU^es, the expenses connected with tne Academy 
Inspector's offices, and an allowance of not less than 300 francs 
per annum to each of the Primary Inspectors, independently 
of their regular salary. 

The Communes pay the rent, if any, of the school buildings, 
the cost of repairing them, a lodging allowance to teachers, 
where there is no school-house, the expense of lighting and 
heating the schools, of supplying and renewing school furniture, 
registers, and books, and the wages of caretakers, &c. 

In every Commime there is a School Committee {Conimie- 
9ion Scolaire), composed of the Mayor, or his nominee, as Pre- 
sident; of one or more Cantonal delegates, according to the 
number of Cantons included in the Commune, nominated 
by the Inspector of the Academy ; and of members elected bj 
the Municipal Councils in the proportion of one-third of their 
total number. The Inspector of Primary Instruction for the 
district is an ex-officio member. The Committee should meet 
at least once every three months, and any member who fails to 
attend three consecutive meetings without reasonable excuse 
loses his seat. The duties of the Committee are to draw up 
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annually before the commencement of the school year a list of 

aU chilaren from 6 to 13 years of age, to enforce the attendance 

laws and mflict penalties for disobedience to them, and to establish 

a School Fund (caisae d'ecole), * This fimd is intended to assist 

poor children to attend school, by providing them with warm 

food in winter, clothes and boots, and for the purchase of school 

material. The members of the Committee have no right of entry 

into the schools, thej may not interfere with the character or 

methods of instruction, nor have they any control over the 

schools or the teachers. 

* C. R925, Without a knowledge of these particulars, some of which may 

i^^ endicee ^® ^^^ ^ greater detail in the " Joint Report on Manual anS 

ofthe Reports Practical Instruction in Primary Schools m France,"^ by Mr. 

of the Com- A. N. Bonaparte Wyse, M.A., and Mr. E. J. Hughes Dowling, 

mission on M.A., it is impossible to imderstand how largely the condition of 

Practical In- rural education depends upon the activity of the municipal 

struction in authorities, or to see how far the elaborate machinery devised in 

Schl^s^nd r -^^^ attains its object. 

the Board of 

Educl^tion in ilcoles Matemelles. 

Ireland, 

1898.] These infant schools, which receive children from the Age of 

two to six, are found mostly in towns, where they afford a con- 
venient asylum to which mothers who are at work may send 
their children. The school hours are from 7 a.m. to 7 p.m. from 
March 1 to November 1, and for the rest of the year from 8 a.m. 
to 6 p.m. Children may remain at them all oay, and most of 
them are provided with a kitchen (cantine), where the mid-day 
meal can be cooked- A large proportion of them are maintained 
by various Religious Orders, and where this is the case, the 
appointments are invariably excellent. Unfortunately, when 
tney are the property of the municipal authorities, they are 
often in a state of considerable neglect. Writing upon this 
point m his last Report, M. Pouillot, Inspccteur d'Acaa^mie for 
Ch^r, remarks : — " The condition of the teaching material in the 
majority of infant schools in this Department is poor, and it will 
only be possible to improve it gradually, relying chiefly on the 
goodwill, initiative, and ability of the teachers ; for the municipal 
councils, instead of regarding their schools as establishments of 
primary education, where imants of both sexes may receive in 
common the care which their physical, intellectual, and moral 
development calls for, are too much inclined to look upon them 
simply as nurseries." The two schools of this description which 
I visited left nothing to be desired. One was at the village of 
Chaumont on the Loire, kept by the Ursuline Sisters, and the 
other (for boys only) was attached to the National Professional 
School for Practical Engineering at Vierzon (CherY In both 
instances the rooms were large, bright and airy, the children 
clean and healthy, and the arrangements for feeding them 
admirable. Each child had a diminutive table, chair, tablecloth, 
and serviette. Some children bring their own food and have it 
wanned at the school, others pay about l^d for their meal, while 
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food is given to the poor ones. At Brou and Nogent-le-Rotrou 
(Eure et Loir) the kitchens at the ^coles matemefles are said to 
have been of the greatest assistance to poor famiUes during the 
winter. 



J^colea Primairea. 

All primary schools have three divisions : — 

1. Cours dWmentaire (7-9 years of age). 

2. Cours moyen (9-11 years of age). 

3. Cours sup^rieur (11-13 years of age). 

The upper division is rarely to be met with in village schools ; 
the examination for the certificat dJitvdea prvmairea is upon 
the work of the middle division, and, as M. Ferrand, Inspecteur 
d* Academic for Loiret, said to me, " the rural school does not 
look beyond that." If any rural children remain at school after 
obtaining the certificate, for the most part they repeat their 

Srevious lessons in a rather more advanced stage. The three 
ivisions may be split up into classes, according to the number 
of pupils, but in M. Ferrand*s opinion the less this is done in 
rural schools the better. Very many of them have only a single 
teacher, and the multiplication of classes entails the employment 
of the older boys as monitors, which invariably causes the 
school to suffer. It is, however, a difficult matter for the teacher 
to arrange his work satisfactorily, especially when the children 
are in the habit of returning to school at different times of the 
year. Schools are open for five days in the week, the usual 
holiday being Thursday, and the hours are from 8 a.m. to 
11 a.m., and from 1 p.m. to 4 p.m. It rests with the Prefect 
and DepartiAental Council to fix the date of the long vacation, 
which lasts for six weeks, and they are recommended by a 
Circular of June 13, 1894, to fix it when agricultural or in- 
dustrial operations are most likely to keep the children away 
from school. Practically the curriculum is the same for all 
schools (boys and girls), subject to slight modification by the 
Departmental Council, and it comprises: moral and civic in- 
struction, reading and writing, the French language, arithmetic 
and the metric system, history and geography especially of 
France, object lessons, elementary science and its application to 
agriculture, drawing, singing, manual occupations, military drill 
for boys, and needlework for ^rls. There are no optional 
subjects, the whole scheme is obligatory, and the natural result 
of so elaborate a programme is that much is necessarily. omitted 
in the rural schools or very imperfectly taught. 

Subjoined is the Time-table (emploi cm temixps) for schools 
of one class with a head and an assistant teacher, adopted by 
the Departmental Council of Eure et Loir, and courteously 
supplied to me by M. Dauzat, Inspecteur d Academic. 
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Every child on first entering the school should receive what is 
called a cahier de devoirs mensuela. This is a copy-book, in 
which the child in class, and without assistance, must write the 
first lesson of every month or fortnight throughout its school 
life. Its object was thus defined in the Omcial Circular of 
January 13, 1896 : — " Une chose importe, et c*est la seule : qu*il 
existe dans tout ^cole et pour tout en&nt sans exception un 
cPihier gard^ avec soin, qm, d'lme mani^re, ou d'une autre, et 
par un nombre suffisant de specimens emprunt^s aux diverses 
^poques de sa scolarit^, puisse foumir au bout de quelques 
annees une preuve irrecusable de la r^gularit^ de ses 6tuaes, 
la trace de sa propre assiduite ou de ses absences, et, par con- 
sequent, la meuleure des r^ponses de Tinstituteur aux familleis 
qui peuvent demander compte k T^cole de ce que leurs en&nts 
y ont fait et en ont emporte." Many teachers are in the habit 
of appending a note to the exercise with observations on the 
child's conduct, &c., and sending the book every month to the 
parents, who sign and return it. When this is done it affords 
an excellent way of stimulating the interest of the parents in 
the school, but one teacher honestly informed me that it was not 
his custom to do so, for he did not know what the parents might 
take it into their heads to write in the book. 

The cahier de roulement is a copy-book which passes from 
hand to hand, and in which a different scholar each day writes 
the lessons of the day. It enables the Inspectors to tell at a 
glance whether the programmes are followed, and also indicates 
to some extent the degree of eauality in the attainments of 
children in the same class. 

Mixed schools {icolea Tnixtea) are almost always under a male 
teacher — out of 345 mixed schools in the Seine Inf(§rieure only 
four are under a mistress — and the sewing lessons are given by 
an QjLitside teacher. In these schools the children are separated 
according to their sexes, but there is no partition between them. 
Occasionally they have separate playgrounds. 

In general the school buildings are good, and the class rooms 
light and well ventilated. Here and there one comes across 
buildings that need repair or enlargement, but the subventions 
from the State have been more Uberal of late years, and " on va 
bdtir " is the usual reply to any criticism. In some of the more 
isolated villages there is considerable room for improvement, 
and, in the expressive language of one of the inspectors, " le bien 
ne va qu'un pas hoiteuxr Still it must be admitted that as a 
whole the school buildings are superior to those in the rural 
districts of England, and the teachers' houses are distinctly 
better. In no instance did I hear the slightest complaint from 
any teacher as to the Quality of his house ; in fact one teacher 
enthusiastically declared that they were really " palaces." They 
certainly are well built, roomy, and attractive in appearanca 
Attachea to almost all of them is a fistir-sized garden, which is 
the exclusive property of the teacher. In the department of 
Cher, for example, all but 46 of the 589 public schools have 
gardens. Generally they are well cultivated, and are frequently 
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used for instruction in practical horticulture, or bee-keeping, or 
for simple experiments and demonstrations in the science lessons 
bearing upon agriculture. Intemallv the condition of the schools is 
not so favourable. The expense of repairing them and providing 
school material must be borne by the Municipal Council. Strictly- 
speaking the walls should be wlute washed every year, but it is not 
uncommon to find that they have been untouched for years. 
On the whole the school furniture, though simple, is adequate. 
Throughout the department of Eure-et-Loir it appears to be 
in a satisfactory condition. Elsewhere the municipalities rely 
too much upon State aid, which is of rare occurrence, for the 
repair or improvement of the furniture. The great defect is 
often the uniformity in the size of the desks for all scholars. 
The heads of little children j[ust reach the top of the desk, and, as 
one of the inspectors pathetically remarked, " bien inspires ceux 
qui dorment 1 " Geographical maps and history tables are 
particularly good, but diagrams for agricultural or horticultural 
instruction are generally inferior to those which may be procured 
in England. In fact one of the most successful rural teachers, 
whom I met, wrote, after my return to England, asking if I 
could obtain for him some of the English diagrams, of which ho 
had seen specimens and heard so much. The text-books, though 
well compiled, are rather too voluminous and range over too wide 
a field. With a curriculum so crowded as that of the French 
primary schools, it is essential that the teacher devote his 
attention solely to the most important points. Again and again 
the Inspectors protest against tne endless multiplication of text- 
books, and the mechanical teaching which follows from using 
a lesson prepared in Paris for some " abstract boy." " Mais 
vraiment crott-on de bonne foi que ces devoirs-omnibus 
destines h, toutes les classes sans discemement . . . puissent 
se substituer aux maltres ? Font-ils autre chose que les 
' tailleurs h, confection * ? Sous pr^texte de faire des habits qui 
aillent k tout le monde, ils prennent, comme on dit, mesure sur 
* ime gu^rite.' II y a pour linstituteur un noble emploi a faire 
de son temps et ae son intelligence: il semble que ce soit de 
penser par lui-mSmCj d'enseigner non pas pour * T^l^ve abstrait,* 
mais pour les 61feves qu'il a devant lui, qull coimail, et qu'il 
aime, de dire ce qui convient k eux et non pas k d'autres, de faire 
enfin ce que font nos bons maltres qui savent rester * eux- 
m^mes* ! " In schools with a single teacner there is a tendency 
sometimes to concentrate all the effort upon the elder pupils to 
the neglect of the yoimg ones, and occasionally one sees the 
" cours ^l^mentaire " occupied in makine interminable copies of 
verbs or unintelligible texts, simply with the object of keeping 
the children quiet. 

Of the discipline and behaviour of the pupils in every gi-ade 
and type of school it would be difficult to speak too highly. 
Alike in the towns and in the villages, in the playground and in 
the class room, courtesy is the invariable rule. The children 
answer brightly and intelligently, they like to show their work, 
and their mterest in the experimental and practical lessons is 
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very marked. Students in the higher schools and colleges are 
just as courteous. There is the ^me disposition everywhere to 
assist a stranger, to answer all his questions and to tell him what 
he wants lo faiow. Even in the class-rooms for older girls, as at 
the 6cole m<5nag6re at Rouen, there is no trace of '* mauvaise 
honte " or giggung, and all the girls, except the one addressed, 
proceed qmefly with their work. Of course the same features 
might be observed in English schools, but it is to be feared that 
in many of oin: village schools the appearance of a forei^er 
speaking indifferent !&glish, and asking innimierable questions 
might attract unpleasant attention. My inquiry led me over a 
wide area, and m no instance did I experience the slightest 
rudeness or foolish shyness. Boys or girls at play would run off 
at once to fetch any one whom one wanted, whilst the rest went 
on with their games. These characteristics of French childhood 
I attribute largely to the personal influence of the teachers. 
Their relations with their pupils are invariably of the happiest 
description, and a spirit of lightheartedness and good fellowship 
seems to pervade every school. Much has been written of late 
about the supposed iU-feeling towards this country. I can only 
say that, whether visiting such an establishment as the National 
Agricultural College at Grignon or the humblest village school, I 
did not detect the shadow of a shade of it either amongst 
teachers or pupils. 

School Attendance. 

A glance at the official reports discloses a very unsatisfactory 
state of things at the majority of rural schools. In some parts 
of the countiy the communes are so large, and the hamlet 
schools so few, that attendance in the winter is almost impossible. 
Bad weather, dirty roads, and colds keep the children at home 
then. In summer they are wanted to work in the fields, to 
gather apples or beet, and to look after the cattle. The general 
desertion begins about the middle of Jime, and lasts for four 
months, three-quarters of those upon the register being absent 
" The attendance does not seem to get any better," writes M. 
Ferrand. " It is hopeless to contend against the necessity 
which compels poor people to utilise their children during the 
four months in which tney can hire them out. One mieht as 
well every year omit this paragraph of the report as ' sdready 
read.' " He goes on to say that in some communes of Berry 
a very unexpected reason for non-attendance is given: "The 
older brothers and sisters are jealous of the young ones, and 
insist on their parents keeping them from school * M. Marie 
Cardine, Inspector of the Academy for the Seine Inf^rieure, 
asks in despair " whether it is true that people do not value 
that for which they pay nothing, which is absolutely free, and 
ought we to acknowledge that the old masters are right, whc 
tell us that if fees to some extent were charged the attendance 
would be far better ? " In his department the Primary Inspector 
for Dieppe recently inquired into the causes which kept some 
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830 children in the rural districts near Dieppe out of school, 
with the following result : — 

Boys. Girls. 

Taking care of younger children - - 20 68 

Work at home or in service - - - 186 108 

Want of clothes, dirtiness, scurf - - 51 30 

Wandering about 25 6 

Habitual and daily begging - - - 25 15 

Disinclination, neglect - - - -116 116 

Miscellaneous - - - - - 30 34 
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No attempt is made to enforce the law of March 28, 1882. It 
remains a dead letter. The school committees, whose duty it is to 
put the law in motion, shrink from summoning those, upon whose 
suffirages they depend for their office, to appear before the magis- 
trate. In the opmion of some, no improvement is to be looked 
for until the constitution of these committees has been altered. 
It is questionable, however, whether any change in their com- 
position would effect the desired result in view of the widespread 
sympathy with the struggling jpoor. In many districts wages are 
so low that the labourers find it hard to live, and few are willing 
to deprive them of their children's earnings. As one of the 
Insj>ectors has said, " it is all very weU to talk of the parents 
sacrificing the futures of their children to needs that are often 
trifling. The needs may appear trifling, but they are often in- 
exorable. Primo viverCy demde philosopJiari : food is the first 
necessity, without it the very power of receiving instruction is 
gone." Originally the school fund (caisae d'icole) was intended 
to meet the case of the indigent. 

The Ministerial Circular of May 12, 1867, expressly states that 

" it is not enough, in some cases, to open the doors of the school 

without charge : experience shows that many children, who 

may be admitted free, do not attend, or, if they attend at all, 

attend so irregularly that they derive no real benefit. That is 

due to many causes which the school fund may remove. The 

need which parents have for th^ services of their children — 

cannot the school ftmd give them some assistance, on condition 

that they send the children regularly to school ? The children 

have no proper clothes — cannot the school fund distribute some ? 

Can it not give some reward to those who attend most regularly ? 

award prizes beyond those for which the Municipal Council allows 

a certain sum, or double their value ? " Unfortunately the school 

fund exists only in name in most of the rural districts. It was 

originated with the idea of stimulating private initiative and of 

interesting all classes in the welfare of the schools, but the private 

initiative nas been found wanting. In the whole department of 

Loiret there are only about twelve School Funds doing efiective 

work, and one at least is supposed to exist in each of the 349 

communes. On the other hand, in Eure-et-Loir their condition 
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is more satisfactory, and last winter in a certain number ot 
districts soups and hot food were given to all or some of the 
children, and in some cases clothes were distributed as welL To 
meet the difficulty of getting the children to school during the 
harvest seasons, M. Pouillot, Inspector of the Academy for Cher, 
has suggested a rearrangement of the time-table. He proposes 
to shorten the mid-day interval, and that the elder children 
should attend from 10 a.m. to 3 p.m., thus leaving them at liberty 
to work before and after school, especially those engaged witn 
the cattle. The younger ones are to be taught before 10 and 
after 3. This would throw an additional burden upon the 
teachers, and it is not proposed apparently that they should 
receive any additional salary. 

The school committees may, subject to the approval of the 
Departmental Council, permit children, engaged in mdustry and 
old enough to be apprenticed, to be absent from school either in 
the morning or the afternoon; the same permission may also 
be accorded to children engaged in agriculture, outside their 
M^^^ own families.^ The Departmental Council also may, after con- 
1882^ Art.' 15. sultation with the Mumcipal Council and upon the proposal of 
the Inspector of the Academy, establish half-time schools {ecolea 
3 Model de demi'tempa) in any commune or part of a commime.* In 
Jan^8^i887 ®^^^ ^ ^^^® ^^ director of the school is to divide the children 
Art. 7. ' ' into two groups, one for the morning from 8 to 11, and the other 
for the afternoon from 1 to 4. Parents, however, may, if they 
Uke, send their children to both classes. So far as I could 
^ther, no advantage appears to have been taken of this provision 
m the districts which 1 visited. M. Ferrand informed me that, 
although the suggestion had been embodied in the Departmental 
rules for Loiret, and although he had tried to organise half-time 
schools in La Sologne, nothing had really been done. His 
general account of what usually happens was as follows : — In 
agricultural communes, where the population is poor and there 
is much pastinre land (especially in La Sologne and Berry), the 
children are hired out for four months, either in their own 
communes or elsewhere. From the age of 10 they are employed 
to look after the geese or the cattle. In this way a quarter and 
sometimes a third of the children in the two upper divisions are 
absent from school from the beginning of May. This desertion 
causes other children to play truant, and finally in some schools 
half the children cease to attend, unless there is a strong master. 
The children, however, that remain are enough to occupy the 
teacher, and so the school is not closed. The teacher conse- 
quently does not ask for a half-time school, and is satisfied with 
a diminished audience. Sometimes to obhge the parents he 
opens the school for new pupils in the summer, receiving little 
cMdren below school age, and thus enabling the parents to 
work all day in the fields. This disor^nises the classes, but 
M. Ferrand cannot see at present how it is to be avoided. 

Irregularity of attendance to some extent seems to be 
inevitjS)le in the rural districts. It rests with the teacher 
himself, more than with anyone else, to overcome it. " As is the 



tcacW so is the school " is a maxim of universal dpplicatiolli 
" Ce n'est pas seulement avec sa tete, c'est aVec son ooeur que Ton 
enseigne." A good teacher has a remarkable power of attracting 
children. This is clearly shown by the wide difference in the 
average attendance in adjoining communes, where the economic 
conditions are identical. A striking instance of a teacher's 
personal influence was brought to my notice. In a certain 
village boys and girls alike used to desert the school before the 
summer ; more than two-thirds of them were absent from the 
beginning of May. The teacher was changed. The new master 
knew how to attract children. In July, after the First Com- 
munion (which is the usual signal for leaving school), after the 
examination for the certificat cC^tudes priTnaires, in the very 
naiddle of the harvest, the boys* school is full ; the girls' school 
is as much deserted as formerly. There can be no doubt, too, 
that where the instruction is of a useful practical character the 
attendance is always better. At the village of Bois-le-Roy 
(Eure), for instance, where there is a small school with thirty-five 
pupils, and where excellent horticultural instruction is given in 
the school garden, it is rare for any child to be absent except 
through illness. The same results are to be observed throughout 
the neighbourhood of Pithiviers (Loiret), where special attention 
has been paid to agricultural education. 

It is not easy to determine the average age of the children in 
primary schools. The statistics only give the numbers of those 
under 6, between 6 and 13, and above 13 years of age. The 
figures present some rather startling features. In Loiret, for 
example, the number of children under 6 years of age suddenly 
fell from 8,585 in 1896 to 6,504 in 1897, showing the rapid rate 
at which the population was diminishing. The Department in 
fact lost some 6,214 inhabitants within five years. Since 1897 the 
number of children under six years of age nas increased to 7,151. 
The following table gives the last statistics published for three 
departments : — 



Cher : 
Under 6 
From 6-13 - 
Above 13 - 


1898. 

- 6,094 - 

- 42,152 - 

- 2,517 - 


1897. 
. 5,829 + 265 
• 42,253 - 101 
- 2,549. - 3:2 


EuRi>-KT-LoiR : 
Under 6 - 
From 6-13 - 
Above 13 - 


- 9,495 - 

- 32,637 - 

- 1,572 - 


- 9,387 + 108 

- 32,801 - 164 

- 1,496 + 76 


LoiKET : 
Under 6 - 
From 6-13 - 
Above 13 - 


- 7,151 - 

- 44,061 - 

- 2,054 - 


- 6,736' + 416 

- 44,083 - 32 

- 2,030 4- 24 



But without having any definite statistics upon the point, 
it may safely be said that the number of children from 11 to 13 
in the rural elementary schools is very small, and it is excep- 
tional to find any above 12 years of age. Some people have 
attributed this to the fact that children are eligible at the age of 
eleven for the certificat d/dtudea prirtiaires and so have become 
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. exempt from attendance. If, however, one asks a child of 12 or so 
in the fields why he is not at school, he never replies that it is 
because he has the certificate* He knows perfectly well that if 
he does not choose to go to school, there is no authority which will 
compel him to. The general situation has been thus graphically 
described by one of the Inspectors : " Jetez les yeux sur nos 
^l^ves. lis nous quittent & 12 ans, k 11 ans parfois. Parmi 
ceux qui vont partir si tot, beaucoup sont venus deux ans 
seulement (les deux ann^s du cat^chisme) a Tecole du bourg 
qui est trop loin de leurs hameaux. J*ai vu, a BeauUeu, des 
enfjftnts de 12 ans dans la division en&ntine : ils allaient quitter 
r^cole au lendemain de leur premiere conmnmion et ne savaient 

Eas lire. Qu'ils viennent deux ans, ou 4 ou 6, beaucoup ne 
*equentent gu^re. D n'est aucun enfiemt peut-Stre qui n'ait 
perdu Tune ou Tautre de ses ann^ d'^tudes pour maladie, 
rougeole, scarlatine, ^ros rhume, &c. : ils viennent k cinq ans, 

auand ils viennent: lis ne travaillent guere avant 6 ou 7, et 
s partent k 11! La rentr^e dans les campagnes n'est jamais 
complete avant novembre. En d^cembre et Janvier, la ngueur 
de la saison multiplie les absences, en mai, on d^rte pour 
aUer aux champs. Dans notre Berry on pent admettre qu une 
bonne moiti^ aes en&nts ne viennent pas k F^cole plus de 
6 mois, les bonnes annees. Sur un cours moyen de 20 ^Idves, 
rinstituteur aura peine k en presenter 6 au certificat d'etudes. 
Et que savent les autres quana ils nous quittent 1" In Cher out 
of 104,800 electors upon the register, about 28,900, or more than 
a quarter, are illiterate, and in the communal assemblies there 
are still 450 municipal councillors who cannot sign their names. 
There is one council in which nine members have never received 
any education at all. 



Certifioat d'^tudes Primaibes. 

The examination, which is held at the end of each school 
year is conducted by a Cantonal Commission, appointed bv the 
Hectors, on the nomination of the Inspector of the Acaaemy. 
Of this commission the Primary Inspector for the district is 
ex-offido president In the examination of girls some ladies 
must always be upon the commission. The examination is 
partly written and partly vivd-voce : in the latter portion it is 
pubhc. Candidates must be at least 11 years of age, as 
previously stated, and the examination is based upon the work 
of the middle division. To gain a certificate not less than half 
of the total marks must be obtained, and a cypher in any 
subject is fEital. The written examination comprises : (a) 
Dictation ; (6) two questions in Arithmetic and the Metric 
System ; (c) a short Composition on either Moral or Civic 
Instruction, History and Geography, or Elementary Science and 
its applications ; (d) Drawing for boys in urban schools, and 
one or two questions on Agriculture for those in rural schools. 
The oral examination comprises: (a) Reading, and Recitation 
of Poetry ; (6) questions on History and Geography. Girls are 



a\s6 eic^t&incd in Needlework, and since this subject became 
obligatory, the sewing lessons have improved considerably. 
Urban and rural schools are distinguished according to the 
professions generally followed by a majority of the parents of 
the children attendmg the schools.^ Children, however, in the ^^Ministerial 
urban schools may be examined in agriculture, and those in the j^^i2^\^^ 
rural schools in drawing, if their parents desire it, both of these 
subjects being compulsory in all schools.- The proportion of 
successful candidates ranges from 77 per cent, in Cner to 84 per 
cent, in Loiret. This in itself is satisfactory. The idea, more- 
over, of the certificate is excellent, as evidence of the completion 
of an adequate elementary education, and parents like their 
children to nave it, but the standard of the examination is too 
low, and it ailbrds a poor test of a child's knowledge. Teachers 
too are tempted to " cram " their pupils for it, notwithstanding 
all the remonstrances of the Inspectors. At the same time the 
character of the examination until 1897, when agriculture was 
added to the list of obligatory subjects, naturally operated 
against agricultural instruction in the rural schools. 

School Museums, Libraries, Savings Banes, Societies, etc. 

In some of the rural schools excellent muiseums may be found, 
and this was especially the case at the village of Olivet (Loiret), 
to which reference will subsequently be made. The following 
very valuable suggestions as to what should be included in the 
museum of a nnral school are taken from the Report of the 
Conference on "L'Outillage Scolaire" held at Chartres in 1896. 
" The school museum will include an agricultural section, 
contftininc : — The constituent elements of the soil — sand, chalk, 
clay and humus. The secondary elements, such as magnesium 
ana oxide of iron. The substances used to improve the soil, 
e,g, chemical manures. Specimens of the principal plants cul- 
tivated, or capable of being introduced into the district. 
Each plant, or portion of a plant, should be accompanied by its 
seeds, dried fruits or other prodjucts. A collection of plants 
useful and injurious to agriculture. A collfection of insects. An 
album with pictures of a^cultural implements, different kinds 
of trees, the best varieties of fruits, and the chief tribes of 
domestic animals. An agronomical chart, showing the nature of 
the different soils in the Commune, their properties, and the 
results of the analyses of the soils in the neighbourhood." An 
ihteUigent teacher would find such a museum of the utmost 
assistance in the agricultural or horticultural instruction, but too 
many teachers are apt to regard museums simply as ornaments 
to the school. 

About a third of the rural schools have libraries, which are 
open to the adults as well as the children. They are popular, 
and the books are extensively read. A steady increase in the 
number of Kbraries is to be noted but progress is slow and will 
remain so until private initiative helps the schools more and the 
School Fimd becomes more of a reahty. 



Opinions differ as to the yaltte of School Savings Banks. They 
flounsh In the neighbourhood of Ch&teaudun (Eure-et-Loir), 
where ^eat pains have been taken to promote thrift amongst 
the children. In Cher they have almost disappeared, and 
M. Fouillot thinks that, since there is now a savuigs bank in 
almost every village, teachers need not be troubled with the duty 
of keeping aelicate and intricate accounts. 

Many schools have useful little societies for the protection of 
birds and animals. These serve to fetmiliarise the cnildren with 
their habits, and to teach kindness to dumb creatures. Small 
prizes are usually given to the most active members of each 
socie^. 

Old student's clubs (associations d'anciens Aleves) are fre- 
quently formed. Interest in the school is thus maintained 
amongst those who have left it, and the clubs provide many 
opportimities for pleasant gathering. In the summer f§tes are 
organised, where tne funds admit of it, and in the winter concerts 
and reading parties are held. The men have shooting com- 
petitions, or topographical walks, &c. The women sometimes 
arrange a covirse of domestic economy or cooking. As a rule 
the clubs are initiated by the teachers, and they seem to be 
a valuable adjunct to the schools. 

School Staff. 

All teachers are divided into probationers (stagiaires) and 
certificated teachers (titulaires). No one can be aidmitted as a 
certificated teacher without having served for at least two years 
as a probationer in a public or private school, and without 
having obtained the "certijicat d'apHtude pidagogiquej* for which 
they are not eligible until 21 years of age. The time passed at 
the training colleges counts, in the case of male students, from 
their 18th year, and in the case of female students from their 
19th, as part of their service as probationers. The Inspector of 
the Academy appoints the probationers, and the Prefect appoints 
the certificated teachers, imder the authority of the Minister of 
Public Instruction and upon the nomination of the Inspector of 
the Academy. Head teachers of a school with more than two 
classes are entitled Directors. 

After appointment teachers are liable to five degrees of 
pimishment for misconduct : — 

1. Reprimand, pronounced by the Inspector of the Academy. 

2. Censure, also pronounced by the Inspector of the 
Academy, after consultation with the Departmental Coimcil. 
This censure may be inserted in the Official Bulletin. 

3. Dismissal, pronounced by the Prefect, on the motion of 
the Inspector of the Academj, after consultation with the 
Departmental Council. In this case the teacher has the right 
of appearing before the Council, of procuring copies of the 
evidence against him, and of appealing within 20 days to tbe 
Minister. 
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4. Suspension for a period not exceeding tivc years. 

5. Total suspension. 

In both these cases judmient is pronounced by the Depart- 
mental Council, before whom the teacher has to appear, He 
may employ counsel to defend him, is entitled to inspect the 
evidence, and may within 20 days lodge an appeal before the 
Superior C'Ouncil of Public Instruction. 

Teachers, exclusive of probationei*s, are divided into five 
classes, and there is a tixed percentiige of teafliors in each class, 
to each of Avhich there is a fixed salarv. 



( 'lass. 


Salary of 


Salary of 


Percentagt^ in 


Masters. 


' Mistresses. 


each (lass. 


Probationers 


£30 


£30 


15 


otli Class 


UO 


£40 


25 


4th Class - 


£48 


£48 


25 


:ird Class - 


£60 


£50 


20 


2iid Cla.ss - 


£72 


£00 


10 


1st Class 


£80 


£04 


5 



Teachers in charge of a school with more than two classes 
have an additional salary of £8, and those in charge of schools 
with more than four classes of £10. Teachers of complementary 
classes {vottrs eompUmeati tires) have £8 in addition to the 
salary of the class to which they belong. Sewing mistresses 
in mixed schools under a master have a maximum salary of 
£3 6.V. 4f/. All teachei's have houses rent free, or, if there is no 
house, an allowance instead, determined by the Prefect. Fixed 
lo<lging allowances, ranging from £4 to £32, and in Paris to £80, 
anci proportionate to the population, are also paid to the directors 
of schools with two or more classes, and to the teachers of 
complementary classes. All other certificated teachers receive 
an allowance at half, and probationers at a quarter of the above 
rates. In each department there is a aefinite number of 
teachers belonging to each class, and promotion, from one class to 
another goes by seniority and teaching capacity. On the 14th 
of July in every year various distinctions are conferred upon 
masters and mistresses by the Minister of Public Instruction 
upon the recommendation of the Departmental Council, or in 
the case of the highest reward upon that of a special committee 
composed of the Inspector of the Academy, tne Primary In 
spectoi's, the Director and Directress of the Training Colleges, 
and two nominees of the Departmental Council. Certificated 
teachers of five years' standing are eligible for "honourable 
mention"; those who have been honourably mentioned within 
the previous two years may receive a bronze medal, and a silver 
medal may be given to those who have had a bronze medal 
within the previous two years. Those who have obtained a 
silver medal nave a good service pension of £4 per annum, and 
are entitled to wear a violet ribbon Avith vellow strings on their 
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left breasts. Teachers of 25 years' standing, and in possession 
at least of the bronze medal, may become " honorary teachei's," 
Avhich entitles them to attend and take part in the Pedagogic 
Conferences of the canton m which thev reside. This system of 
promotion and reward imquestionably acts as a stimulus to the 
teachers ; good work is siu*e of official recognition. 

At the age of 55 and after 25 years of active service the 
teacher may claim a pension. The time spent at the Training 
College after the age of 20 counts as active service. Inability to 
continue teaching from ill-health dispenses with the condition 
as to age. The pension, which cannot be less than £25 per 
annum for masters, and £20 per annum for mistresses, is half of 
the highest salary earned during any period of six years, not 
necessarily the last six years. The retired teacher also receives 
one-twentieth of any additional salary which he may have had 
for local and incidental services, but the total pension must not 
exceed the amount of salary which he would have received 
directly from the State had he continued in active service. To 
prevent inconvenience to the teacher from the non-payment of 
the pension immediately after he has become entitled to and has 
applied for it, he is to be retained in office at his full salary until 
' Deci-ee of the pension is paid.^ If a teacher prefer to continue teaching 
May 27, ^897. ^^f^^j. 55 years of age, his pension is increased by one-fiftieth of 
the amount of his salary for each year of additional service. 
The widows of retired teachers receive a third of the pension to 
which their husbands would have been entitled, and this third 
must never be less than £4. The children of teachers, when 
both parents are dead, annually receive an amount equal to the 
pension which the mother would have had until the youngest of 
them attains the age of 21. 

Salaries being attached to the person of the teacher and not 
to any particular school, rural teachers are paid upon the same 
scale as those in the toAvns. A teacher may, in fact, be the head 
of a large school and be in the fifth class, with a salary of £40, 
while another may be head of a small rural school, and be in the 
first class, with a salary of £80. It is the habit of officials all 
over the world to complain of their pay, as M. Ferrand truly 
observed. Undoubtedly the salaries to commence with are too 
low. On the average a teacher does not receive one of £60 until 
he is about 32 years of age, or of £72 until he is about 45. In 
M. Marie Cardine's opinion, the rural teacher could not live, were 
it not that he also acted as secretary to the Mairie, for which 
he gets from £8 to £16 a year. Most teachers in charge of a 
school have a supplementary salary of some kind. Besides the 
above secretaryship, a rural teacher can act as secretary for the 
local Savings Bank, and as secretary to the Relief Association 
{Bureau de Bienfaisance), for which services there is of course 
some x'cmuneration. Occasionally he oi'ganises a society for 
insurance against the loss of stock, and this will bring him in 
£2 or so. He may also add to his income by doine: a little land 
surveying and by drawing up agreements. During the last few 
years salaries have been graduallv raised, and there is likely to 
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be further improvement. Although 1 closely questioned many 
teachers, I failed to discover any great sense of grievance. The 
status of the rural teacher in France is in many respects superior 
to what it is in England. He is certainly better housed as a 
1 ule. The fact that he has an assured and official position gives 
him a feeUnff of independence. He reaUses that his future 
depends mainly upon himself. He is free from the irritation of 
local interference m the management of his school, and he can 
appeal against any judgment which he believes to be unjust. 
1 have heard that political considerations now and then cause 
the Sub'Profccts to treat a teacher with unfairness, but this is 
a matter of rare occurrence. Such being the general situation, 
teachere have not felt the need of any powerful organisation for 
the protection and advancement of their interests. So far as my 
experience goes, they are devoted to their profession, eager to 
discuss all that bears upon the theory of education, and anxious 
to introduce improved methods of instruction. Since they are 
paid as teachers solely by the State, one possible cause of friction 
oetween their neighbours and themselves is removed. Their 
relations with the farmers and the parents are most friendly. 
The agricultural and horticultural instruction which they have 
received at the Training Colleges contributes to this and puts 
them in touch with their rural surroundings. With tact, and 
care not to pose as a savant or a professor, the teacher may 
easily, thanks to his training, obtain considerable influence over 
the whole population of his commune. 



The Agricultural Instruction. 

Under the old law of 1850 agriculture might form part of the ^^ 398i_i 
cumculiun of primary schools, and Mr. Jenkins in his Report (*) pp' 151.15c 
gives some examples of the extent to which agricultural instruc- 
tion was given in the Seine Inferieure, the Eure-et-Loir, and the 
Haute-Mame. These efforts depended solely upon local initia- 
tive, and upon the encouragement of local agricultural societies 
and agricultural committees. As showing the character of what 
was done Mr. Jenkins quotes the following passage from 
Mr. Gibson-Richardson's "The Corn and Cattle-producing 
Districts of France " (pp. 55-58) : — 

" In the horticultural portion of the show at Chartres, in June, 
1877, were exhibited the copy-books of children from some of 
the schools in the department of Eure-et-Loir. They contained 
descriptions of the various methods of budding and grafting 
fruit trees, of the various kinds of wheat grown in the district, 
the insects, noxious and otherwise, the different grasses, &c., the 
whole illustrated by the drawings of the pupils, very clearly written 
and drawn. The pupils varied in age between ten and thirteen, 
and if these books are anything like a fair representation ot the 
state of rural education m France, it must be far above that of 
England, and it was not a few books that were exhibited, but a 
large table was covered ^vith them. At the agricultural meeting 
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in Paris, in February, 1877, the plan of a parish in Burgundy 
was exhibited, drawn up by the schoohnaster, m whicn the 
nature of the soil on the little plot round the household of each 
pupil was explained, and the pupils were taught the most suitable 
methods of cultivatmg that particular plot of ground. 

" The most complete account we have of this kind of education 
is given by the Vicomte Charles de HMonville, who describes 
the system pursued in the canton of St. Dizier, in the department 
of the Haute-Mame, and which has been at work since 1873. 
The Conseil General de la Haute-Mame published in 1872 an 
elementary book on agriculture, callea " An Agricultural 
Catechism suitable for the schools in the Haute-Mame." After 
the holidays, in the month of October, the Educational 
Committee informs the schoolmasters what lessons in the 
catechism are to be prepared during the winter for examination 
in the spring; generally ten are selected, forming about fifty 
pages of printed matter. These lessons are to be prepared by the 
pupils of the two upper forms : writing the lessons from dictation, 
and working out the arithmetical problems connected with the 
lessons, are done during the ordinaiy school hours ; the special 
study of the agiicultural portion of the work is taken out of the 
ordinary school hours, or on the half holidays. It is not found 
that this extra work interferes with the ordinary school tasks, as 
the pupils of the schools in St. Dizier satisfy the inspectors fully, 
as well as do those of the schools where the agricultural education 
is not attended to so much, or not at all. 

" The de^ee of success attending this teaching varies, of course, 
with the slSll and knowledge of the masters. Some teach the 
boys to distinguish between the useful and the useless plants in 
the neighbourhood ; they form collections of those cultivated, 
the grasses most serviceable, the weeds, the medicinal herbs, and 
those that are poisonous; these are collected in bunches, duly 
labelled, and kept in a case, and are renewed yearly as a succes- 
sion of new pupils follow those who leave. Some have specimens 
of the various soils and subsoils ; seeds of the crops ; hemp and 
flax in their different stages of growth and preparation ; sugar- 
beet preserved in spirit, with its different stages of progress, from 
the raw beet to its outcome in sugar, &c. Few vilmges have 
elaborated a system so perfect as that of St. Dizier, but most 
through France are working in the same direction, and as two or 
three years make all the difference in the education of children, 
that very short period may wholly change the educational 
condition of the French peasantry. 

"When the examinations are completed rewards are given, 
both to the masters who have been most successful and to the 
pupils who have passed best. In the latter case, there is a savings 
bank book, with 10 francs to the credit of the boy. They began 
at St. Dizier wit]i promising two prizes to the masters and ten 
to the boys, but the zeal of the masters and the success of the 
boys have been so great that this spring (1877) they have given 
five prizes to masters and sixteen to boys." 
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Major Craigle also in his Report Q) refers to the local success i c. 8600 
achieved in the department of Calvados, quoted by the Marquis P- ii- 
de Dampierre in his Report to the National Assembly in 1875, 
on the lormation of an " Institut Agronomique." It aj^pears 
that, even before 1875, in four years the number of pnmary 
schools competing for rewards offered at Caen alone fcr agri- 
cultural knowledge had been raised from 16 to 77, and the 
number of pupils from 76 to 477. 

From the aoove it is evident that voluntary action on the part 
of agriculturists themselves largely contributed to the legislation 
of 1879. That legislation embodied the recommendations of the 
special commission on agricultural instruction in 1866, and as 
these recommendations cover some of the questions now under 
consideration in England, it may be well to quote them at 
length : — 

1. To introduce at once a course of agriculture and horticul- 
ture suited to the department in those normal (i.e. training) 
colleges where it has liitherto been impracticable, and to 
introduce regularly such teaching in all places, where circum- 
stances will permit of the same. 

2. To create in each department a post of professor of agri- 
culture, who will be charged with agricultural teaching in the 
normal school, the lyceum or the college, with lectures which 
may be given to schoolmasters and cultivators; to bestow on 
the holder of this appointment a suitable salary chargeable to 
the vote for the Mmistry of Agriculture and the Ministry of 
Public Instruction ; to select the professors of agriculture from 
among the candidates who may from henceforth be considered 
qualified ; and in order to secure them in the future, to choose 
from amongst the best third year's pupils of the normal school 
those who have a special aptitude for teaching, and to send them 
for two or three years to a school of agriculture. 

3. To stir up and encourage the addition of a garden to such 
normal schools and to rural primary schools as do not at present 
possess one, in order to exercise the children in the practice of 
horticulture; to undertake agricultural excursions once overy 
week, with a special object of study corresponding with the 
school work of tne session. 

4. To modify the regulations of the communal primary schools 
in such a way that in each commune it may be possible, by the 
fixture of the hours of lessons in the classes, and by the date of the 
holidays to fit in the class studies with the work in the fields. 

5. To advise the prefects to select, as far as possible, teachers 
possessing a special knowledge of agriculture for those districts 
Avhere such knowledge may be more particularly appUcable. 

6. To recommend to the teachers in rural communes to give, 
by the choice of their dictations, their reading lessons, and their 
sums, an agricultural direction to the teaching, and from time 
to time in the classes for adults to give lectures on agriculture 
accompanied by explanations and advice after the lessons in 
writing, arithmetic, and spelling. 
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7. To draw up a general programme of agricultural instruction 
in each department adapted to its agricultural conditions. 

8. To cause the normal schools to be inspected annually by 
inspectors-general of agriculture, as well as some of the rural 
schools in each department. 

9. To institute and to encourage annual competitions among 
the pupils both of the primary schools and of the adult classes, 
and, independently of the ordinary questions of class teaching, 
to rive them at the same time Questions on agricultiu-e ; to try 
and assure to the teachers for tnis latter object, in addition to 
the usual honorary rewards, a remimeration dependent upon the 
number of pupils admitted to the competition, and upon the 
number of prizes obtained by them." 

The law of June 15, 1879, under which chaii-s of agriculture 
had to be established in every department, provided that agii- 
cultural instruction should be obligatory in all primary schools 
three yeiirs after its complete organisation in the training 
colleges. 

In its Report for 1881 the So(.iet('' dcs Agriculteurs de France, 
wliich has spared no effoit to promote and encourage agricultural 
education of every gi*ade, published some valuable remarks on 
the means of instniction at the command of primaiy teachers : — 
*' Teachers in general have a garden attached to the school, some 
of them have an experimental plot as well; that is good, but 
it is not sufficient. If the teacher is really to give the children 
Avho are entrusted to him an agr'widtaral education, and, as he 
teaches, explain the application of the elementary ideas of 
agriculture to local circumstances, he must be familiar Avith 
those circumstances, he must understand the different properties 
of the soil, the physical peculiarities of the land, &c. ; further, 
to make the exj^lanations intelligible and clear, a plan of the 
different properties of the soil and its conformation must be 
before the eyes of the teacher and his pupils in the class. It 
will be useful, then, for the teacher always to have at his disposal 
in class, besides the pictures of weights and measures, trees, 
birds, useful and harmful insects, the specimens in the school 
museum, the collection of the dried plants of the commune, an 
agrono^nic-agrologic chart of the commune. With such charts 
the teacher who cannot often aiTange agi'icultural walks might 
at all seasons and at any hour rive nis lesson as it were upon 
rL7nl"Z the land itself." 1 

rriivjiux de Most of thc departmental councils drew up programmes tor 
la Sucicte ties agricultural instruction in accordance with the directions in 
&Tnce?''' Article 10 of the Law of June 15, 1879, but they were all too 
romexii.,' ambitious, practically covering the whole field of agiiculture. 
Anuuaire de As M. K^n^ Le Blanc iustlv remarks in his admirable book on 
' ^' agncultural education i^ " As one reads these vast programmes 

- Eiiseigne- one naturally asks what is one to teach in the higher schools 
iiieut Agn- if ^i^Q whole of the theory and practice of agriculture is to be 

cole, ed. 111., ^ -. ^ , ,••.1^1 . ®ii»T^i* 

p. 15. taught, as they sugQ:est, ni the elementary school. In tneir 

anxiety to omit nothing which it would be profitable for the 
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future cultivator of the soil to know, the framers of these pro- 
grammes committed a fatal mistake. Teachers were bewildered. 
They were at that time rarely qu^^ified to give any agricultural 
instruction at all, and the natural result was that but little 
progress was made. The exclusion of agriculture, except as an 
optional subject after December 21, 1891, from the examination 
for the certijicat d'6tv>de8 primavreSy left the teachers without any 
special reason for teaching it. M. Rene Le Blanc always rightly 
maintained that if teachers are to be induced to qualify them- 
selves for, and to take up new subjects, there must be some 
sanction for them: a fact which should not be overlooked in 
England. 

The whole question was next considered at an International 
Congress in Paris in 1889, when the following resolution was 
passed: — "Agricultural education at the primary elementary 
school, bv means of frequent lessons, exercises, readings, and 
above all, by means of the school museum, the garden, and 
school walks, will rest essentially upon the cultivation of vege- 
tables." In 1896 the well-known cu'cular upon " The teaching 
of elementary ideas of agriculture in rural schools " was issued. 
It is too lon^ for insertion here, and may be read in full in the 
Report of tne Irish Commission on Manual and Practical 
Instruction in Primary Schools.^ It emphasises the necessity i c. 8925, 
of basing such instruction in agriculture as can be given in the 1^98, p. 289. 
elementary school upon " observation of the everyday facts of 
rural life, and upon a system of simple experiments appropriate 
to the resources of the school." " The work of the elementary 
school should be confined to preparing the child for an intelli- 
gent apprenticeship to the trade by which he is to live, to giving 
him a taste for his future occupation ; with this end in view, the 
teacher should never forget tnat the best way to make a work- 
man like his work is to make him understand it." In short, the 
underlying principle of the whole scheme is that " le travail n'est 
attrayant et fritctiteitx qtie si V intelligence y prend une jKhH 
aiissi grande an moi'tis que la foixe ou Vadresse inantfjelle," 
The following indicates the nature of the lessons admissible in 
carrpng out the official programme during each half year in 
rural scnools : — 

Elennentary Course. 

(Seven to nine years of age.) 

Object lessons. As far as agriculture is concerned, the only 
thing necessary is that the objects of the garden should be 
called into requisition in the same way as those of the class 
room. 

Middle Course. 

(Nine to eleven years of age.) 

The duration of the middle course is at least two years for 
each pupil. In the first year, that is, at nine years old, the 
child is incapable of acquiring more than very rudimentary 
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ideas of science, or of their application to agiiculturftl matte 
It is only after the iiitroductorv instruction, or, in other won 
only in the second year and witli children of at least ten yes 
of age, that the tea<?her can begin to deal with ideas of ag 
^.iilture pi-operly so called ; and even then, in accordance wi 
official directions, lie Khoiild proceed by way of reading lessoi 
object lessons, and school walks. 

Tlie division of the instnu'tion into two years presents : 
difficulties in the case of schools whii'li liavc several classes, b 
in iTiral districts, where in most schools there is only one teachi 
the lessons in science and in agriculture will necessarily 
common to the whole class. The lossona must, therefore, inclii 
whatever is appropriate to each grou]> of pupils, and 'must be 
the form of a concentmteil whole, fi-oni which each gi'oup w 
tjiko that portion which is best suited to its mental capacity ai 
development. 

First Year of the Middle (.'oursc. 
First Hulf-Yeur. 

It would be difficult to give "an idea of the principal fuiictio! 
of life "^to give any satisfactory description of respiration, f 
instance, to children ignorant of the in-oix-rties of air, not evi 
knowing whether a gas is a material thing or not ; as a |H' 
liminary, therefore, "the three states of matter" should I 
examined into. 

The elcmcntjiry prini;iples of natural and physicid science G 
be made to fonii the basis of iwindlel lessons that will nuituiil 
complete each other. 

\A ith regiU-d to natural histoiT, animals aiv to be treated 
firtit : the consideration of man will follow when the id& 
relating U> air and to eombiislioii have Ix'en well fixed in tl 
children's minds by experiments. 

I. The Thiev St"tf!' of Afallci: — Stinic simple demoustratio 
Riv iufUspcnsablr to induce obsenation and coinmrison of tho 
three state's, I'lungt' a wine-glass, or a funnel with the o^K'nii 
downwards, into some water; then let the air escape, when tl 
bubbles will be seen or the pressuix' felt ; or secure tjie air Mov 
or breathed into a vessel uf water ; transfer it to imother vess 
and measiu-e it approximately. Tliese arc necessary- expcrimer 
and can b<' pcrforine<l anywhere without expense. Similai 
with the following: — Produce steam, condense it — in otli 
words, distil water, and observe the ehange that takes place ; 
)>repiu-e a little oxygen and piwluce combustion, increase t' 
vigour of this by a draught, identifying the products ; or demo 
strate atmospheric pressure or the cmticity of air, Anythii 
beyond this can he done later on. 

tr. Animals. — Tlic tciiehor should stimulate the curiositv 
tlio children bj' eonvei-sing fainiliiirly with them, and tellii 
them about the animals which they sec every day. He shou 
select the most striking features in the liistorv of each. Tl 
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dog and the horse will furnish matter for several' explanatory 
and descriptive reading lessons, and for some little written 
exercises, done, if necessary, with the help of pictures. The 
various species of the dog should be compared ; the horse should 
be compared with the donkey, the cat with the lion and tiger, 
&c. ; the habits of farmyard" fowl, the periodic flight of the 
swallows and other migratory birds ; the history of the meta- 
morphoses of the frog : those of the cockchafer, as well as the 
damage it does ; the silkworm, and the bee, and their products, 
&c. — ^all these should form a basis for most interesting reading 
lessons and conversations. 

III. Ma}i. — A short description of the human body should 
follow these lessons on animals. This might be begim before 
the experimental lessons described above are finished, but it is 
only wnen these lessons are completed that the functions of 
nourishment and respiration shoulcl be dealt with. Beyond this 
the instruction should not go, but some advice on matters of 
health might be added. 

Second Half- Year. 

This being the summer season, the pupils can be brought into 
contact with the a(*tual objects required for the experiments or 
demonstrations. Sometimes the children or the teacher can bring 
them into the class-room ; sometimes both teacher and children 
can go out to observe the objects. In vnral districts an object- 
lesson slioidd in no case he (jiven 'without having the object itself 
before the child re it's eyes. 

I. Pla.ids. — It will naturally be well at first to draw the pupils' 
attention to an active phenomenon — that of germhiation, which 
is easy to produc-e and easy to follow in its different phases, 
especially in spring-tune. A bean, or a grain of corn, an acorn, 
or a horse-chestnut, put into damp moss or sand, will produce 
convenient specimens ; or by making the experiment, as is usually 
done, in growing plants in 'water — the seea being supported by 
a cork floating on the water — it will be quite easy to see the 
development of the little roots and of their essential organs, 
the rootcap and the absorbing hairs. 

It is from nature also that the branch, the leaf, and above all 
the flower, are to be studied. In the latter case, for instance, 
the first thing to do is to put a specimen of the flower chosen 
into the hands of each of the children ; then under the general 
guidance of the teacher, each child should, either with a pen- 
knife or else an ordinary pin, separate the flower into its parts — 
calyx, corolla, stamen, and pistil. 

A few well-chosen examples will suflice to give an idea of the 
families of plants which are more particularly interesting on 
account of tlic^'r ; jod or bad qualities, i.e., useful and noxious 
plants. 

II. First Ideas of Agriculture. — Such ideas, to be useful to 
children who have not yet reached ten years of age, must be very 
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limited ; they should aim at attracting the child and serving 
for a startii^-point, with a view to prepare him to use 
facilities of observation and to familiarise him with 
phraseolf^ that will be used in the more systematic lessor 
the following years. 

Second Year of the Middle Course. 

The instruction should be given on the same lines as in 
first year ; the programme to be completed as follows : — 

I. Elementary Ideas of Science. — The study of eombuB 
should be extended to tlwit of carbonic acid gas, the presenc 
which in limestone should be demonstrated. Some chalk ai 
frw drops of a mineral acid are all that is necessary for mal 
tiic following experiments or demonstrations: — The changin 
chalk into quicKlime (the school stove will provide sulfic 
heat), showing the loss of weight by comparing it with a p 
of chalk of .'iuuilar proportions to the one tirst used; the ac 
of woter on quicklime; (he properties of slaked lime, wl 
wash, lime-water; the production of carbonic acid gas; 
re-formation of chalk ; the separation of a given quantity of 
into clay, on the one hand, and silica and limestone on the ot 
By means of a little hydrochloric acid, which will dissolve 
limestone, the silica can be isolated ; the lime can then be re 
cipitated by means of a solution of carbonate of soda. '. 
easily explained experiment requires only a little care to be 
carried out, 

II. Elementary Idet(n of Agriculture. — Investigation, part 
larly during school walks, of the principal kinds of soil. 

Tlie teacher should devote himself to making the chilt 
observe that plants, as well as animals, require nourishmen 
order to live ; and to prove this, some plants should be growi 
pots and in some comer of the s<^hool garden. 'ITic iollov 
experiment will nerve ns a starting-jxiiiit ; — Sow some seed 
rapid gi-owth, early beans for instrtiicp, some in good soil wil 
sufficient quantity of suitable manure added, some in st< 
material, such as exhausted soil, sand, or gravel, or even g 
broken into pieces about the size of gravel. Tlie need 
mauure will thus be demonstrated ; its composition vnl\ be d 
with later on. 

The first ideas i-clating to oi-diiiary agriciUtural impleni< 
and operations should be acquiied, to begin with, during com 
walks ; they are to be de\eloped in the more systematic less 
indicated in the programme for the Higher Course. 

The Higher Course, properly so called, is seldom organised 
rural schools. As a rule the more advanced or older child 
constitute a sort of upper division of the Middle Course ; 1 
however that may be, the following rule will serve for guidance 
Children of 12 or 13 should receive more advanced :^riculti 
instruction than is comprised in the programme for the Mic 
Course. Teii(;licrs shoukl therefore tuld to the foregoing. 
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their older pupils, a8 much iis they can of the toUowiiig 
programme. It will present no great difficulties, provided the 
pupils have been well grounded in fundamental scientific ideas 
oy means of simple experiments carried out in the class-room, 
and provided they have been trained to observe from Nature. 



Higher Course, 

(11 to 13 years of age.) 

The ideas of the physical and natural sciences given in 
this course are to be a recapitulation and extension of the 
Middle ^Course. As regards man and animals the extension will, 
of course, be towards knowledge relating to hygiene ; and as 
regards plants, towards some ideas of vegetable physiology and 
some elements of chemistry. The following is an indication of 
the subject matter of the lessons for each half-vear, the ideas of 
natural science and of physical science being given in the winter 
months, and concurrently, so as to aftbrd mutual support and 
explanation. 

First Half- Year. 

I. Aninuds. — The principal distinctions by which animals ai-e 
classified should be shown by examples taken as far as possible 
from the animals known in the country, preference being given 
to those which are either useful or the reverse. The domestic 
animals will naturally have the first place, and the teachers 
should seek to impress upon the children's minds the principles 
upon which are based the rules for the health and feeding 
ol stock. 

The study of the principal organs may be facilitated by the 
direct observation of a dead animal. Some teachers are able to 
preserve the digestive organs of small animals, or even a skeleton, 
and thereby to enrich the school museum. 

II. Man. — The instruction in anatomy given to children 
should be such as to convince them of the necessity of observing 
the rules of hygiene. It should deal with digestion, circulation, 
respiration, ana with the relation of the senses to the nervous 
system. Exaggeration is to be avoided, as also all empiric 

})rescriptions, ^vhich should not be confounded with hygiene, far 
ess with the science of medicine. 

III. ElementaryIdeasofPhysicalScien.ee. — These are to be 
impressed upon the children's mind^ by means of simple and 
inexpensive experiments. This part of the programme is to be 
carried out chiefly in towns and industrial centres. In the 
coimtry, such instruction may be limited to demonstrations, 
which bring out clearly the principal effects of heat, of light, of 
electricity, and of gravitation. The all-important matter here is 
to stimidate tlie children's curiosity, and to select the subjects 
of experiment and illustration from those phenomena which are 
most easy to produce or to observe. 
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IV. Elementary Ideas of Chemistry. — ^The experiments that 
can be made with extremely Hmited apparatus are very numerous. 
In selecting experiments those should be chosen which have a 
direct bearing on agriculture, the substances which nourish 
plants being considered as the most important. From w^ood 
ashes, potash can be extracted ; a calcined bone can be changed 
into soluble phosphate by being treated >vith dilute hydro- 
chloric acid ; it can then be re-converted into soluble phosphate 
either by neutralising the acid used, by a base, or simply with 
carbonate of soda. Lime \vill detect the presence of ammonia in 
the compounds of ammonia, which are used as manures. The 
pupils will learn to distinguish the jnincipal artificial manures of 
commerce, the nitrates from the compounds of ammonia and 
potash, the supeiphosphates from slag, &c. The really 
important thing is that ttte scientific terms, which Itave become 
jftirt iff the current lancjnatje of agricidtihre, should convey a 
clear and definite meaning to the children xvlvo are idx)iU to 
leave the rural school. 

Knowledge of the principal manures will be much facihtated 
by the use made ol them in the summer half-year, in the 
various experimental cultivations. 

V. Minerals. — Ideas regarding the soil, rocks, and kinds 
of land should be given partly by means of object lessons, the 
objects bcjng taken from tlie school museum, and in connection 
with some of the chemical experiments, and partly by means of 
school-walks, the latter being the most important part of the 
instruction. 

VI. Agriculture and Horticulture. — The actual school-room 
lessons should be begun before the spring time. They should 
boar upon matters essentially connected with local cultivation. 
Each lesson should deal as far as possible with the things which 
the children have alreadv seen and examined. Tlie teacher 
must therefore begin with the subjects that have been entered 
upon in the Middle Course, and which have been explained 
during reading lessons, walks, <S:c. 

He should then continue throughout the summer months, 
co-ordinating the lessons Avith practical exercises, school-walks, 
&c. The subject-matter of the lesson on agriculture or horti- 
culture, properly so called, should be identical with the object of 
the last walk, or of the next one, and with that of the practical 
exercise assigned for the same period. 

Second Half- Year. 

I. Experimental Cultivation. — Arrangements for this purpose 
should be planned and carried out in sucn a manner as to bring 
out clearly the following fundamental truths : — 

(1.) Air should penetrate easily into the soil, because roots 
cannot dispense with oxygen ; they breathe as leaves do, they 
should always find suitable nourishment, that is to say — ^manure 
should be thoroughly mixed with the soil wherever roots develop. 
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(2.) In all arable soil, four substances, nitrogen, phosphoric 
acid, potash and livie are sufficient to provide for the entire 
nourisnment and full development of cultivated plants. 

(3.) The cultivator need not try to furnish the soil with any 
substances other than those indicated above : these will prevent 
arable land from becoming exhausted, even if they are put into it 
in a purely mineral form ; nevertheless, in a purely mineral form 
they may injuriously modify the physical properties of the soil. 
Organic matter, far from oeing useless, keeps land in a state 
favourable to the aeration and development of roots; moreover 
it operates advantageously on the nutritive properties which the 
soil contains. Accordingly in order to supply a soil most 
efficaciously with the four substances in due proportion, the first 
manure to be used is dung ; it is to be supplemented by suiUble 
chemical manures. 

(4.) A manure is suitable to a soil if it puts into it that which 
the particular soil lacks for the nourishment of the plants to be 
grown. Thus the composition of a good manure depends not 
only upon the kind of cultivation that is required, but also on 
the nature of the land ; it is not possible to make up a manure 
that will suit all soils even for the same species of plants. 
Formulas or precepts said to be infallible and universally 
applicable are no more to be trusted than remedies to cure all 
diseases. 

(5.) To produce fruitful harvests, the soil, after being manured, 
must contain the four nutritive substances in a proportion that 
depends upon the species of plant to be grown. Modern 
agriculturists should Know that excess of one of the four 
substances is always itseless and rostlyy and, moreover, that it 
way becorne injurioaSy if any one of the other three is lacking 
in quantity. In other words, the excess of one of the sitbstances 
is as injurious as its iiwn/fficiency, the development of the 
plant depending upon that element of which the smallest 
proportion is to be found in the soil. 

The first experiments in these demonstrative cultivations, 
which are very elementary but fundamental, are to be made in 

Eots, or, better still, in wooden boxes, the children themselves 
elping. 

II. The Experimental Plot. — It is impossible to attach too 
much importance to the necessity for prudence in the organisa- 
tion of experiments which are designed chiefly in older 1o show 
aginculturists how to set about obtaining from a given soil a 
moi'e remunerative yield than that which is got by the ordinary 
methods. 

Knowledge of the soil, therefore, is necessary before deciding 
upon the fertilising substances to be employed in experimental 
plots. Accordingly, teachers in carrying out these operations, 
would do wisely to follow the advice of a special professor, or of 
a practical expert. They should carefully avoid using excessive 
quantities of manure, and should take the ordinary custom of the 
district as the standard of comparison. Thus even the simplest 
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of experimental plots should always inehicle the three following 
divisions : — 

(1.) Without manure. 

(2.^ Only farmyard manure in the quantity usually applied in 
the aistrict. 

(3.) The same quantity of farmyard manure, with the addition 
of artificial manures in a proportion determined hy the nature of 
the soil, and that of the plant under fultivation. 

In other plots, for the sake of supplementary information, the 
nature of tlie manures applied to the third section might l>e 
varied by leaving out one or more of the constituent elements. 

It is as an assistant in the work of the Departmental 
profession of agriculture that the teacher works at the experi- 
mental plot; but it is in his own garden that he should cany out 
the most convincing experiments, by devoting himself to the 
propagation of the best kinds of vegetables and fniit. 

The pupils should participate in the operations to an extent 
regulated oy their age and tneir manual capabilities, as well as 
by their scientific knowledge. No hard and $ist rule can be laid 
down. Sometimes most of the pupils will merely look on at the 
pruning, grafting, &c., of a fruit tree; sometimes the older pupils 
will themselves use the pruning knife. The xoot^k mttst be 
rational, requiring the exercise of the intellectual factdties as 
well as the labour of the Jiands. 

III. School-walks, — These should be both preparatory and 
complementary to the class-room lessons on minerals, on rocks, 
on tne principal kinds of soil in the neighbourhood, on useful 
or injurious insects and plants, on the essential operations of 
cultivation and the manipulation of agricultural implements, on 
the distribution of manures, on sowing, on crops, &c. 

The important thing in observing or investigating agricultural 
operations is to bring out the application of the scientific idea^ 
that have been acquired, or are about to be acquired, by means 
of the ordinary lessons. For instance, it is not enough to show 
how ploughing makes the land lighter; it should be carefully 
explained that the bi'eaking up of the soil assists the development 
of the roots, enables the manures to reach them, and that the 
aeration that it causes ensures to the roots a sufficient supply 
of the oxygen, which they need. The same course shoula tie 
followed in explaining most of the other agi'icultural operations. 

No doubt the child, on leaving the elementary school, even 
after completing the normal period of school lire, and having 
attended regularly, will have acquired no more than what, from 
the point of view of the science of agriculture, are merely 
elementary ideas ; but if the study of it has been made attractive 
and interesting to him, he will continue it as far as he finds 
means to do so. 

The introduction into popular libraries of well-chosen works 
on agriculture, and of publications specially suited to the cultiva- 
tion of the districts, constitutes one of those means, but that will 
not be enough, It is necessary that the youth should not onlj' 
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retain, but should complete and extend the knowledge he hag 
gained as a child ; and this he will do with a facility increasing 
with his years, if the intervals in his subsequent education are 
not unduly long. Too much, therefore, cannot be done to 
support and encourage the zeal of those teachers who re-open 
schools for their former pupils on some of the long winter 
evenings. Famihar chats, readings, well-selected practical 
exercises, an occasional meeting with experiments done or 
planned — all this serves to stimulate among young people an 
intellectual activity of real service to progress. 

As with all other instruction, so with that in agriculture, the 
w^ork of schools must remain incomplete unless provision bo 
made for its continuation and development. 

It cannot be said that the circular was well received bv the 
majority of teachers. Some of them welcomed the suggestions 
Avith enthusiasm, but the greater part remained cold and 
suspicious. Not a few of the inspectors even misapprehended 
the whole purpose of the agricultural instruction. One of them, 
a most enlightened and advanced educationist, wrote : — " Je 
veux parler du rajeimissement de I'enseignement agricole. C*est 
la grande preoccupation du moment. Elle nous a envahis deja 
bien des fois, mais elle renait plus vitace. Aujourd'hui plus que 
jamais a Tecole elementaire, "iious ferons des ogricidteiirs. Si 
seulement ils savaient tous lire ! " The teachers compliained that 
their time-tables were already crowded, and asked if they were 
to abandon morals, or the French language, or arithmetic. The 
school-walks would disorganise the classes, and they were afraid 
of failing with the experiments. The general attitude was one of 
which we have had experience. Under these circumstances 
progress was only slow, and M. Ren^ Le Blanc admitted that 
" Tenseignement agricole, dans le plus grand nombre des ecoles 
^lementaires, oil il existe, n'a ete jusqu'ici qu'un enseignement de 
mots : il est temps qu'il devienne un enseignement de faits et de 
faits scientifiques." (}) ' L'eP^igne- 

The Departmental Councils were again requested to revise ^f^. E(f iVi. 
their programmes by a Ministerial circmar of May 12, 1898, and p. 30. 
were warned against exaggeration. They were advised to seek 
the assistance of members of the teaching profession, and of others 
with practical knowledge of the subject. 

What, then, is the present position ? 

Before visiting the rural districts I had the advantage of a long 
interview with M. Grosjean, Inspector-General of Agricultural 
Education. In his opinion the schemes are too ambitious as a 
rule, and the instruction too theoretical. Any attempt to teach 
agriculture, as such, in an elementary school is doomed to failure, 
but horticulture to some extent may be taught. The aim of the 
instruction should be educational rather than technical. The 
less the children use text-books the better, a view now generally 
held, and forcibly expressed by M. L6on Vassili^re, successor to 
M. Tisserand, as Director of Agriculture : " c'est au mattre qu'un 
bon livre d'agriculture est indispensable et non k Tenfant, auquel 
il est plus nuisible qu*utile," At the same time M. Grosjean 
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considered tliat oxcollent work is U^iiig done in many of the 
schools — some of whieli 1 liad the opi)ortunity of seeing — and he 
was convince<l that the vahie of such instruction would be more 
and jnore appreciated in the rural districts. It was gratifying to 
find that he (.'ordially approved of the views put fonvara upon 
the subject by the Agncultural Education Committee. From 
the Marquis de Vogue, President of th(» Sftrief*^ drs AyrlrtiltetnM 
ile Fviiuve, from the Comte de Lu(;ay, and other leading agii- 
culturists, I learned that of agricultural education in its proper 
si'use 1 should find but fi^w traces in tlu* village schools. Tliis 
turned out to be perfectly correct, and the use of the term 
"agricultural" in connection with the instruction is to be 
dej)recated. It has led to nuich misiipprehension of what is 
really intended, and has caused people to att(*mpt what the 
elementary school can never do. Disiippointment has been the 
inevitiible result. A more rational view, however, is now taken 
of the possibilities of the element^iry school, and no one is domg 
more than the Marquis de \'^ogue in his own department of Cher 
to encourage teachers to provide the kind of instruction that is 
required. 

It must be admitted that in the majority of rural schools the 
experimental and practical work has not yet assumed very large 
proportions. This is seldom due to any disinclination on the 
part of the teacher — I met none who were not anxious to do all 
that lay in their power — but many of them had left the training 
colleges before the agiicultural and hortic-ultural instruction was 
provided at them, and they are not qualified for these modern 
requirements. In some of the trainmg colleges the training 
continues to be too theoretical to be of much service. AVhen the 
teacher is qualified, the parsimony of the Municipal Council may 
block the way. A demonstration plot is not a necessity, but 
certain apparatus, the total cost of which does not amount to 
more than about twenty francs, is re(juired for the simple experi- 
ments in science. Even this small sum is frequently refused. 
The secularisation, moreover, of the public schools has alienated 
many of those in the rural districts who are in a position to assist 
them by rifts of money and otherwise. These, liowever, are all 
accidental or local ditficulties, and do not affect the value of the 
system in itself 

It mav be well to give a few examples of the methods pursued 
at schools of different sizes under varying conditions. At tne little 
village of Arni^res (Cher) I found a mixed school of 98 pupils 
with a middle-aged teacher and one assistant. The teacher was 
evidently a good practical gardener, but with no particular 
scientific knowledge. His garden was well kept, and the boys 
work in it from time to time, receiving some instruction in budding 
and grafting, and also in bee-keeping. No attempt was made 
to carry out any of M. Le Blanc's experiments, the teacher giving 
the somewhat odd reason that he was afraid of an accident, in 
which case he might have to compensate the parents. Judging 
from the specimens of the boys' essays which I read, the in- 
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StifUction seemed to be baaed upon sound principles, and the 
tone of the >dhool wad exoellent Thdfe wad a very flourishing 
association for the protection of birds, &o., and all satisfactory 
pupils on leaving jom the SocieU des Anciens Elites, 

At Bois-Letoy (Eure) there is a small boys' school of 35 pupils 
under one teacher. There is no upper division, as it is forbidden 
to have one unless there are at least five boys who have obtained 
the certijicat d* etudes prhiuiires, and, as already explained, few 
children remain at school in the rural districts after getting the 
certificate. The lesson in agriculture only lasts from 4 to 
4.30 p.m. on Fridays, but a good deal of practical work is done 
in the teacher's garden. A portion of it is reserved for the 
children where they grow various vegetables. Every year the 
elder ones make several grafts and have lessons in budding. 
Country walks are frequent to observe the agricultural operations 
of the season, and eacn child writes afterwards an account of 
what he has seen and been told. The result of all this is that 
hardly any child is ever absent, except thi'ough illness, and the 
school is immensely popular with the parents. During the last 
two years it has won four silver and three bronze medals. M. Le 
Blanc's experiments in pot-culture are said to have been of great 
assistance in stimulating the children to take an intelligent 
interest in the work. As is usual, the practical instruction is 
given after school hours, or on the holidays. The teachers do 
not seem to feel this any hardship, and say it is the pleasantest 
and most profitable time which they spend with their pupils. 
There is never any difliculty in getting the boys to be present ; 
in fiEM^t, they complain bitterly if anything keeps them away. 

One of the best schools which came imder my notice was that 
at OUvet, about four miles from Orleans, to which M. Ferrand 
courteously accompanied me. The school staft* consists of M. 
Lasseray, the Director, and two assistant masters. There are 
140 scholars on the register, and here again the attendance is 
extremely regular. Frequently a whole week passes without 
there being any absence. There is no upper division, but some 
few boys remain for a year after getting the certificate. Theo- 
retical instruction in agriculture is given twice a week to all the 
pupils, followed, in the case of the 40 boys in the first-class, by 
practical work in the school garden after school or on Thursday 
morning. This work consists in planting, pruning, and grafting. 
All the trees and vines grafted by the boys are their own pro- 
perty ; they either take tnem to plant in their parents' gardens 
or give them to friends. Each boy of the first class makes a 
collection of the principal plants of the district, which are studied 
from various points of view. The school has a collection of some 
700 varieties. In the museum there are 150 varieties of the 
chief insects of the country. These are not classified scientifipally, 
but according to their usefulness, or the injury they do to vines, 
cereals, vegetables, fruit trees, forest trees, forage plants, &c 
In March, April, May, June, July, and August visits are paid to 
horticultural establisnments, farms, or to the departmental vine 
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nursery. These excursions are made the occa^aon for collecting 
plants and insects, or for a lesson in land surveying. Such a 
teacher as M. Lasseray is no doubt exceptional, and he has won 
innumerable prizes for his agricultural mstniction, including a 
silver medal and £12 from the Ministry of Public Instruction, a 
collection of books, and the order of " Chevalier de Tnerite 
agricole" from the Ministry of Agriculture, and a silver-gilt 
medal, together with £2 from the Society des Agriculteurs de 
France. He admits that the practical instruction in the ma- 
jority of rural schools leaves much to be desired, but he is 
convinced that it can be made of the greatest value, not merely 
in initiating lads into their friture calling and teaching them to 
understand and love the countrv, but also in inspiring tnose who 
will not cultivate the soil witn a love for gardens, trees, and 
flowers, which will afford them a pleasanter and healthier attrac- 
tion than the public-house. In his opinion, the training colleges, 
although they give admirable theoretical instruction, are still too 
weak on the practical side. The time of the students is too 
much occupied with other studies, and the practical work neces- 
sarily suffers. 

Instruction of quite a different type is provided at Massay 
(Cher). This vill^e is one of those which has suffered most 
severely from the phylloxera, a vineyard covering some 5(l0 
acres being entirely destroyed a few years ago. The school, Avith 
122 pupils, has upper, middle, ana elementary divisions. M. 
Aupetit, the head teacher, takes the upper division, in which 
there are usually about a dozen boys, ana the second year of the 
middle division. Owing to the povertj^ of the district, the attend- 
ance falls off from early in May until the end of October, for 
children must earn what they can during the harvests. That 
the school itself is not unpopular is shown by the fact of its 
having an upper division. Attached to it is more land than 
usual. On one side there is a small field about two-fifths of an 
acre in area; on the other side the school garden of about 
20 perches, a meadow of about 48, and a vineyard of about 28. 
This year the field is divided into four equal portions, and 
cultivated as follows : — 



POTATOBS. 



Without 
manure. 



Stable 
manure. 



Spring Barlbt. 



Without manure. 



Spring Baju.it. 



Superphosphate. 



Pqtatoxs 



Fully manured. 



This affords ample opportunity for demonstrations on' the 
different phases of cultivation and the growth of plants, conse- 
quently M. Le Blanc's experiments are felt to be unnecessary, 
excej)t in a little pot culture, for use in the science lessons on 
germination, leaves and flowers. 
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- The other pari 6f the land is divided as JFollows : — 
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A aud B are kitchen gardens. This year a had a good 
dressing of farmyard manure, and b, which was similarly treated 
in 1899, has a dressing of chemical manure (superjmosphate, 
nitrate of soda, and chloride of potash). The vineyard is planted 
half with vines on their own roots, and half with grafts. Last 
year it had a plentiful supply of stable manure, and this year a 
chemical manure composed of 50 per cent, nitrate of soda, 25 per 
cent, superphosphate, 12^ per cent, chloride of potash, and 12^ 
per cent, sulphate of ammonia. The children thus see theory 
verified by practice, and the elementary ideas which they acquire 
in this way should lay a solid foundation for future knowledge. 
These experiments have been of assistance in re-establishing the 
vine, ana in showing that the American variety is not imsuited 
to the soil. Although M. Aupetit is enthusiastic about agri- 
cultin^ and horticulture, he very truly and modestly says .that 
"if we humble primary teachers, exaggerate our role *is 
agricultural instructors, we shall make a great mistake. We 
cannot make agricultural experts of children from ten to twelve 
years of age. We can only try to inspire them with the wish to 
know more, stimulate their curiosity, and impress upon them 
the truth that routine kills progress, while science assures it." 

The International Congress of 1889 unanimously rejected the 
idea of technical agricultural instruction at the elementary 
school. Demonstration or experimental plots in their proper 
sense are not needed. The school garden is usually large enough 
to fulfil every purpose, and the teacher, who knows how to make 
his influence felt, rarely fails to get a little extra land where his 
instruction is seen to be a success. 

Cowrs Complementaires, 

Higher standards, the course in which lasts for a year, and of 
which the director must possess the brevet sitperieury are mrely 
to be found in the rural districts. There are a few at small 
country towns. Loiret, for instance, has three, at Beaugency, 
Chateauneuf, and Meung, in which special attention is paid to 
agriculture. The programme is the same as that for the ecoles 
primaires swperieures. 

First year.' General agriculture — soils, manures, etc. General 
cultivation — vine-culture. Forestry and hee-keeping ; useful and 
noxious insects. 
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Second year : Animal lifd-^-poultry-keeping) etc. fiook-k^p« 
ing Practical botany. 

At Meun^ the hignw standard has ten pupils, and the Upper 
division of tne elementary school fourteen ; these two classes are 
held in the same room, and have certain lessons in common^ 
artioularly in agriculture. Instruction in this subject is given 
br an hour and a half twice a week by a special professor of 
agriculture from Orleans. The ordinary school staff consists of 
M. Bergeron, the headmaster, and three assistants. Annexed to 
the school is an experimental plot of 5,400 square metres, of 
which the agricultural professor has charge. 

When visiting Nogent-le-Rotrou (Eure-et-Loir) I had a very 
striking instance of the influence which a competent primary 
teacher may exercise upon the whole agriculture of his neigh- 
bourhood. M. Nalot is the director of the elementary school 
which has a higher standard. As I was talking to him in the 
class-room, send asking the children various questions, a farmer 
appeared and begged him at the earliest moment to go and 
advise him about some of his crops. This M. Nalot informed 
me was a frequent occurrence, ana, as we were walking in the 
afternoon to one of his experimental plots about 2J miles off, 
I could tell by the manner in which tne farmers and labourers 
addressed him that he was a recognised authority and extremely 
popular. So impressed was I \nth the character of his wort, 
that I wrote subsequently asking for a detailed account of 
his method.s. The following extracts are taken from the veiy 
long letter, which he kindly wrote me upon the subject:— 
"There are 228 scholars on the register, 12 of whom are in 
the higher standard, all of course provided with the certijicat 
d'itudes primaires, and ha^ang spent at least a year in the upper 
division of the elementary school. Theoretical instruction in 
agriculture is given to all pupils from my own book " — (a copy ot 
^vnich M. Nalot couileously gave me, and which is well 
planned) — " and practical instruction to the first di^dsion of the 
middle course, the upper division, and especially to the higher 
standard. It includes pruning, layering, and graftings vines as 
well as all t)ther trees capable of beuig grafted. This is done in 
the school garden, where the pupils also help in the cultivation 
of all the vegetables grown. Just now my ooys of the higher 
standard and I have potted 80 varieties of cnrysanthemums, 
for which we have composed an excellent manure in the 
foUoAving proportions : — 24 granunes of nitrate of soda, 36 of 
chloride of potassium, and CI of superphosphate. The quantity 
to be applied is from 80 to 100 grammes the square metre. But 
as all the working people cannot procure this chemical manure, 
I have made another which we use as well as the first. 
Everybody can get it. It is made thus : put about a pint and 
a half of soot into a small bag, and some fresh cow dung into 
another bag of the same size, and place them both in a tub 
containing about 4J gallons of water. Use this twice a day for 
watering the chrysanthemums, and they grow splendidly. All 
the boys take this recipe home and are proud of it. Those 
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in the higher standard, and the best workers of the upper 
division, accompany me every Friday to one of my experimental 
plots. This is a resume of the work which they do mider my 
direction : first survey the field and mark it out into six equal 
portions, as follows : — 

Total area about 48 perches. 



Standard 

plot 
without 
manure. 



Completely 

manured. 

Nitrate of 

soda, 

Super- 

pho8]^hate, 

Chloride of 

potassium. 



No 
Nitrate. 



No Super- 
phosphate. 



No 
Chloride of 
potasBium. 



Farmyard 
manure. 



Then prepare the land and keep it clean. For instance, in the 
experimental plot which you visited, you remarked that there 
was a lot of charlock. The following Friday we prepared a 
solution of about 6^ lbs. of sulphate of coppei to about 30 gallons 
of water and did some spraying. Two days after, on the Sunday, 
the cultivator of the plot came to tell me that there was not "a 
trace of the charlock to be seen and that, the oats had not 
suffered any injury. The lads were very curious and begged me 
to take them to see the results with their own eyes. A suc- 
cessful operation like that must have a good effect upon both 
children and cultivators in encouraging them to repeat it when- 
ever the need arises. In the same field we had some experiments 
in barley growing with different manures. The results are 
calculated by the pupils as a lesson, and are then copied into 
their note-books. They will be published later in the Bulletin 
of the Syndicat Agricole of the department. In our walks to 
the experimental plots, the boys always make notes once a month 
of the state of the vegetation, and thus we form a complete 
diagram of its variations each year. Advantage too is taken of 
the walks for lessons, which are previously prepared by the 
master, on Botany or Insectology. This year we have experi- 
mental plots for oats at Maison-Neuve, which you saw, and for 
wheat at Benissier : a field of oats at Souane, to test the effects 
of nitrate of soda, for the competition organized by the Cornice 
Agricole. There is also another field of half-an-acre for a com- 
petition in barley growing. Besides these fields, which have 
been entrusted to me by friends amongst the farmers, other 
farmers, on my initiative, who have followed my instructions 
and witnessed the results, have started ^experimental plots or 
their properties, which enables them to get a practical analysis of 
their soils. I am glad to say their number increases every yeiir. 
There are now seven altogether. I don't include horticulturists 
and amateur gardeners. There are so many of them who come 
to me, that just now, even before breakfast, I had to put my pen 
down and go to sulphate the vines of two neighbours who are 
interested m agri'^iiltural mattoiTJ. As to the part which the 
teacher can play in agricultural education, and the eillct upon 
,the neighbourhood of what is taught at the primary school — in 
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my opinion^ and I am quite sure of it — ^the primary teacher 
ought to be the chief person to nopularise agricultural education 
in the rural districts. On all sides there is prejudice and 
routine to overcome. If the schoolmaster is to have the 
authority and prestige, which he ought to have, amongst all 
the cultivators, the amateurs, and the workmen with then: tiny 
scraps of garden, he must concern himself with their common 
labours. He must not be ignorant of the needs and life of 
the people. It must not be possible to say of him, as it 
is 01 the Parisian or the Londoner, 'he eats bread, but he 
doesn't know how one gets it!' If tiie Rrench, or English, or 
any other teacher, who is brought into suc^ close -relaticHis with 
the majority of people, can give advice upoil the various methods 
of cultivation, he will soon come to be consulted by everyone on 
other matters. Thus he may inspire a love for his country, which 
people will be loth to l^ve for the town, which promises so 
much but does not keep its promises. . • . In every school the 
master ought to have a few experiments in pot culture every 
year, and me pupils should take notes every month of the growth, 
&c., comparing the results with the treatment which each plant 
has received. If some special prizes are offered by the authorities 
or by some agricultural society, as an encouragement, there is 
no doubt of the popularity of the instruction, and the commune, 
which is willing to promote this kind of education, will afterwards 
be certain to reap the benefit of the expense wl^ch it has incurred. 
In such a matter as this you are sure to succeed, for you are 
far more practical in England than we are. As to the training 
colleges, the agricultursd instruction given at present in the 
majority of them does not satisfy the requirements. To-day all 
the training colleges have, as agricultural professors, learned 
experts, ana very distinguished men, like the one for this depart- 
ment, who was my master and in whom I have absolute 
confidence. But most of these professors, under the impression 
that they are addressing young people who have been studying 
science for a considerable time, think that they ought to give 
them a higher course of instruction corresponding to that which 
follows on the three divisions of the primary school As theory 
this would be perfect, but unfortunately the practical work is 
not co-ordinated with it. In spite of the knowledge of the 
scientific laws, upon which all cultivation depends, there is a 
lack of practical experiments. An example will make you 
understand better how in my opinion this instruction otight to 
enter into the programme for future teachers. Up to the present 
time I have found the students who come here as assistants from 
the training colleges altogether ignorant of the principal elements 
of chemical manures. If they know them at all, they know 
nothing of their composition, or practical value in agriculture. 
My proposal is this. Take a traim::^^ cjilege with 15 students 
in each of the three years of tb-^^ .all course. The garden should 
be, and generally is large eiiv/Ugh to be divided into 15 plots of 
20 perches eacn. The plots should be assigned to groups of 
three students, and each group should cultivate its plot wder 
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the direction of the professor of agriculture. But as there would 
not be work enough for all the students, some of them should be 
told off to destroy weeds, like charlock, with sulphate of iron or 
sulphate of copper, and compare the results. Others should be 
charged with the duty of destroying cryptogamic diseases which 
do so much harm every year to our vines and apple trees. If the 
college garden is too small, one could easily find cultivators in 
the country near, who would be onlv too glad to allow these 
experiments to be made on their lana. In this way the young 
teachers when they go to a village school will be already familiar 
with the most important aOTicultural operations, and be able even 
to assist the cultivators. But let them beware of offering advice 
in the first instance ! Little by little, if they do not pose as experts 
or professors but act with tact, their influence will grow ; they will 
be beloved by their pupils ; the cultivators of their own accord 
will seek their assistance and they may do much to improve the 
agriculture about them." 

Rewa/rda to Teachers and Pupils. 

By a decree of January 30, 1891, the whole country is divided 
into four districts, in each of which in turn the competitions for 
the prizes offered by the Ministries of Public Instruction and 
Agriculture to the masters and mistresses of primary schools for 
instruction in agriculture and horticulture are held. The prizes 
are as follows : — 

From the Ministry of Public Instruction : — 
First prize — Medal and £12. 
Other prizes — Medals and sums varying from £4 to £8. 

From the Ministry of Agriculture : — 

(To teachers recommended by the Ministry of Public 
Instruction and the examining body)— Silver gilt, silver 
and bronze medals. 

No teacher can receive a medal and monev prize from the 
Ministry of PubUc Instruction, who has not already received a 
medal from the Ministry of Agriculture. The first prize can only 
be won by the same teacher twice. The masters and mistresses 
in all primary and higher primary schools, whether directors or 
assistants, are eligible to compete. This year the competition is 
being held in the southern district ; next year the distnct will be 
that in which the departments of Cher, Eure, and Seine 
Inferieure are situated. According to the Ministerial Circular of 
January 18, 1900, all intending candidates for 1901 must send in 
their names before August 1, 1900. As soon as the names have 
been handed in, the Departmental Professors of Agriculture visit 
the schools to inspect the gardens and demonstration plots. The 
number of prizes awarded depends solely upon merit, and is 
not proportionate to the number of candidates. All particulars 
have to be sent to the Ministry of Public Instruction by 
September 1, 1901. 

Subjoined is a copy of a form of application as filled in by the 
teacher at the village school of Vigean (Cantal) for the com- 
petition of 1896, together with a plan of his garden and demon- 
stration plot : — 
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Special Prizes for THEORsncAL and I 
IN Abriculturb in Public Prii 



Competition /or 1896. Departm, 



Name of teacher - 
Name of « 



Aee of teacher and 
length of service. 

Since when has theo- 
retical and jtractiral 
instruction iii a^n- 
culture been given. 

Rewards obtained, by 

the teacher for : 

(a.) General instrnc- 



(c.) The competition 
organised ny the 
Society for the Pro- 
tection of AnimalH. 

(rf.) Personal services 



(6.) Bevarded in the 
competitions. 

(c) Rewarded by the 
Society for the Pro- 
tection of Animals. 

id.) Who have ob- 
tained the Certifi- 
cate of Primary 
Instruction within 
the laat six /ears. 

(e.) With special men- 
tion of agriculture. 

Time devoted each 
week to ; 

(i.) Theoretical in- 
struction. 

(6.) Practical instruc- 
tion. 



Etienne Manoux. 
Le Vigean, a village o 
h\ yearn. 33 year*. 



Honoorable mention 
silver medal (1885 
(1889), olBcerof Pnl 

One silver gilt medt 
bronze medal, var 

money. 

Two silver gilt med{ 
bronze medal, prize 



Thirty-five rewards. 



Nine. 
Nine. 

One in 180O, four in 1 



Three hours a weeL 
Five hours a week QU< 



r" 
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Summary of the In- 
struction for each 
month : — 

I. (a.) Elementary no- 
nonsof the physical 
and natural sciences 
as applied to agri- 
culture. 
(6.) Elementary ideas 
of a^culture and 
horticulture. 



n. Demonstrations, 
experiments ana 
practical work per- 
formed by the pupils 
or with their assist- 



ance. 



JH. Walks and excur- 
sions. 



I. October : (a.) Formation of the earth. 6.) 
Properties of the soil. 

November : (a.) Manure, its composition, use, 
and management. (6.) Agricultural imple- 
ments and machines. 

December : (a.) The effect of water, frost, 
snow, hail and ice on agriculture. (6.) The 
housing and care of animals, particularly 
farm stock. 

January: (a.) Classification of animals, (b.) 
Care of sheep, goats and pigs. 

February : (a.) Solipedes. (h.) Care of horses 
asses and mules. 

March : (a.) Atmaspheric pressure : the ba- 
rometer and its uses. (6.) Work of the 
spring : the best seeds and how to sow 
tnem. 

April : (a.) Germination. Beneficial and 
noxious insects , how to destroy them, (b.) 
Natural and artificial pastures Irrigation. 
Drainage. 

Ma^r: (a.) Chemical manures and their con- 
stituents. Beneficial and harmful birds. 
(b.) The qualities of different manures and 
how to apply them.. 

June : (a.) Effect of temperature on crops. 
The thermometer and how to use it. U>.) 
The choice and breeding of animals. Muk. 
Butter. Cheese. 

Julv : (a.) The structure of plants. How to 
classify them. Useful and harmful plants. 
(b.) Tne harvesting of crops. Ensilage. 

August : (a.) Oxvgen and hydrogen, (b.) 
Cleaning the lana. Agricultural accounts. 

They have taken part in all the work and 
experiments in the demonstration plot and in 
the school garden. Specimens to illustrate 
the diagrams prepared by the master have 
been collected. In school they have assisted 
at simple experiments with gas, acids, lime, 
chalk, etc. Tne anatomy of the heart, stomach, 
and digestive organs have been practically 
illustrated. Instruction has been given in 
pruning, grafting, budding, and layering. 

The following visits have been made. October, 
to a dairy ; November, to a farm ; December, 
to an estate for a lesson on drainage; January, 
to a silo ; February, to a chalk pit ; March, 
study of the different prox)erties in the commune, 
with plans and charts; April, (1) to see the 
effect of chemical manures on certain crops; 
(2) to watch potato planting ; May, (1) to a 
neighbouring property to catch insects ; (2) to 
destroy May-bugs with the " Muscardine rose," 
from the Pasteur Institute ; June, (1) to hunt 
for the holes of small field animals and test the 
effect of Dr. Danys' ^ virus ' ' ; (2) to Bee some 
buckwheat sown ; July, (1) mowing and bay 
making ; (2) haprest work. 
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rV. What part has the 
master taken in the 
formation and work- 
ing of societies for 
the protection of 
animau. 



Character of the a^- 
cultural instruotiqp 
given to adults. 



Results 



The school has been affiliated to the Paris Society 
for the protection of animals since Februaij 
3rd, 1878. At different schools the master hsk 
founded three societies for the protection [of 
birds and the destruction of insftcts. Such a 
society was formed in connection with this 
school in March, 1879. 

In 1894 three lectures were given on the choice of 
animals, improved seeds, and the most produc- 
tive plants. In 1895 there were nine lectures 
on science in its application to agriculture, and 
three on methods of cultivation ; these lectures 
were illustrated with a magic lantern. In 1896 
there have been three lectures on science and 
nine on agriculture. In addition, an evening 
class has been held from the oeginning of 
November till the end of March ; agricultural 
subjects were selected for the instruction in 
reading, dictation, mathematios, and so on. 

A large number of cultivators have asked for 
improved seeds, which have been procured by 
the master or through the departaiental pro- 
fessor of agriculture. Manure is more caremllv 
kept Liquid manure has not been wasted. 
A more genenJ and extended use of chemical 
manures. Trials have been made of more pro- 
ductive plants. One silo has been constructed 
and others are being made. Ashes and potassic 
manures have been used for potatoes. Steps 
have been tEkken to prevent the escape of 
fertilising gases from farmyard manure by 
covering it. The younger people take more 
interest in agricmtural pursuits. Modem 
ways in butter and cheese-making and in 
dairy management have been adopted. Some- 
thing has been done towards draining the 
marsnes. Liming, which was previously un- 
known or not practised in the commune; has 
be(*n introduced. Marling has also been 
attempted in some instances. 



In 1892 the Societe dea Agricultev/rs de France passed a 
resolution pointing out the advantage of such competitions as 
a stimulus to £^ricultiiral instruction, and since then they have 
been organised by agricultural societies of every degree through- 
out the country. Prominent among these is the Comite Cetvtrol 
Agricole de la Sologne, This society neglectis nothing which can 
either directly or indirectly promote agricultural interests. Its 
secretary, M. Denizet, most courteously suppUed me with a large 
number of reports, from which the . variety and extent of the 
work undertaken is apparent. In his own words, " vovs y verrez 
que depuis le voyage qv/e faiaait en France en 1787 et 1788, 
votre compatriote le voyageur, Avthv/r YouTig, la Sologne dont 
il a parts avec une compassion trap justijUe, a svhi la trans- 
formation la plus extraordinaire et est devenue une contree 
sujfflsamment fertile et tr^ recherchee pour sa chasse qui y 
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eat trie belle" As examples of the kind of competitions usually 
arranged the following may he taken. The Cornice Agricole ae 
rArrovdissement cPOrleans, aided by grants of £40 from the 
Government, and of £28 from the Department, in addition 
to large prizes to agriculturists, farm servants, and workmen, 
offers medals and books as prizes to all teachers, male and 
female students at the training colleges, and to pupils in 
primary schools for ngricultural instruction. The exammation 
for the latter is partly written and partly oral The character of 
the examinations mav be gathered from the subjoined specimen 
of a paper written bjr a boy of 11 for a similar competition 
at Montargis (Loiret) m 1898. 

Concoura Cantonal: Montargis. 

Devoir dJagricvlture. — Des prairies. Definition et division. 
Leur utility. Plantes qui les composent. Crtetion d*une 

Srairie. Soins & lui donner. Engrais qui leur conviennent. 
'enaison et r6colte. L'iensilage. Des prairies artificielles. 
Comment on les crte. Plantes <^ui les composent et sol qui 
convienne k chacune d'elles. Soins k donner & ces praines. 
Leurs r^olies. 

D^vdoppement. — ^Une prairie est im terrain sur lequel on a 
sem6 les plantes herbac^s fourragferes. II y a deux sortes de 
prairies ; les prairies artificielles et les praines naturelles. Les 
prairies ont ime grande importance dans la ferme, c'est pourquoi 
le cultivateur ne doit pas n^gUger d'en cr^er de nouveUes sll 
n'en a pas assez, car avec du fourrage on a du betail, avec du 
b^tail du fumier et avec du fiimier on a de bonnes et abondandes 
{aic) r^coltes ; il y a im proverbe qui dit : " Qui a foin a pain." 
Les plantes qui composent les prairies artificielles sont: la 
luzeme que Ton sdme au printemps dans xm sol profond et de 
bonne qualite, le sainfoin, amsi appele k cause qu*il est tr6s bon et 

ui signifie foin sain, r^ussit bien dans les sols calcaires et sableux. 

iC trfefle se s6me dans les terres fraiches et profondes, on cultive 
trois espfeces de trefles : le trifle incarnat k neurs rouges, le trefle 
violet qu*on s^me dans une c^r^ale de printemps, le trefle blanc 
qui se plait k peu prds dans tous les terrains se s^me aussi au 
printemps. La minette se s6me en mars, on la fait ordinairement 
p&turer, elle reussit bien dans les sols calcaires. On cultive aussi 
pour fetre consommfe en vert ; les grands choux, les grands mais 
et souvent Torge et le seigle. Les prairies naturelles sont 
formees de plantes de la famille des gramin^es, tels sont; le 
fromental elev6, le pitturin des pres, le dactyle pelotonne, le 
ray-grass, la f^tuque, la fleuve odorante, les trois trefles. Pour 
cr^er une prairie naturelle, on choisit un terrain dans une vallee 
le plus pres possible d'une riviere, car cette sorte de prairie aime 
rhiunidite, on fume avec de bon fumier trois ou quatre fois la 
dose ordinaire. Ensuite on seme les divers (sic) graines. Les 

{)rairies artificielles sont sujettes k une maladie ; la cuscute que 
'on combat en r^pandant de la cendre, de la suie. Les prairies 
naturelles pour aonner ime recolte de bonne quality exigent 
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qu'on y-r^.pande du terreau ou du fuinier d^oompos^, du purin 
^tendu, un litre de piirin pour trois ou quatre htre (sic) aeau, 
pour d^truire les mouese (sic), les joncs, les roseaux on met de la 
cendre de la suie. Par fenaison, j'entende T^poque oil Ton feit la 
recolte du foin et du fourrage et les trayaux qu'ils exigent pour 
les r^colter. Quand le foin est fauche, on les retoure (sic) avec 
une fourche en bois ou en fer afin qu'il s^he, quand il est sec on 
le pousse de chaque cot^ de maniere k fonner im ou plusieurs 
gros tas de la longueur du champ, puis en (jdc) le met en melons 
(sic), petites meufes qui contiennent environ de dix k onze bottes, 
et on le charge dans des voitures pour le rentrer ou pour le 
mettre en meules si on n'a pas assez de place pour le mettre. 
Quelquefois on met le fourrage en moyettes ou petites 
bottes li^es k ime extremity ce qui fEdt un cdne, s'il pleut, Teau 
glissera sur ce cone sans en momller Tint^rieur. Dans certains 
pay$, quand il y a de grandes pluies au moment de la fenaison, on 
rentre le foin on le fourrage tout vert, on en met tons les jours 
une couche d*environ quatre vingt centimetres que Ton foule 
bien. Quand il n'y a plus rien k mettre, on recouvre le tout d'une 
couche de terres de vingt k vingt cinq centimetres, le tout 
fermente bien et on le donne Thiver au (sic) bestiaux, ce mode 
se nomme ensilage. 

This paper, which was written by Paul Castallot, aged eleven, 
of the boys' school at Dammarie-sur-Loing, was marked " assez 
bon " by the examiner. To enable a school to compete, at least 
one-tenth of the pupils upon the register must be entered for the 
examination. 

Throughout Loiret competitions for school gardens have been 
arranged by the Sociiti d'norticuLture dJOrlmns et du Loiret. 
The conditions of the competition are that the school garden 
shall be a special piece of ground, divided into as many plots as 
there are children from 10 to 13 years of age at the school ; the 
plots are to be cultivated by the pupils under the direction of 
the teacher ; seeds are supplied free to all masters and mistresses 
who enter their schools for competition ; the practical work is to 
be done out of school hours ; either flowers or vegetables may 
be grown ; all the produce is the property of the pupils. One 
of tne most useful competitions was organised by tne Sociiti 
d' Agriculture de Cher, oi which the Marquis de Vogu^ is Presi- 
dent, in 1895. Various medals and valuable money prizes were 
given to those teachers who sent in the best detailed account 
of the agricultural, social, and economic conditions of their 
respective communes. The Marquis informed me that similar 
competitions are now held in many parts of the coimtry; and, 
as he said, besides inducing the teachers to acquire information 
of the highest service to them as teachers, and m their relations 
with the parents, they furnish the Government and the agricul- 
cultural societies with invaluable statistics. In this way he 
hopes eventually to cover the whole country. The Syndicats 
Agricoles, which somewhat resemble the Irish Agricultural 
Organisation Society, and of which a very interesting accoimt 
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has recently been published,^ hold annual examinations and ^ Les Syn- 
give certificates in agriculture and horticulture to bojs and girls *l^c*t8 Agri- 
at the primary schools. This work, which was specially recom- ^uvx^ parole 
mended by the SocUU des Agriculteurs de France in 1893, was Comtede 
first started in Brittany by the Syndicat Aaricole et Horticole ^S^^}^^* ^ 
of lUe-et-Vilaine with the assistance of the Christian Brothers at Colinet Cie! 
Ploermel. It has now spread all over France. Excellent schemes 
of general instruction, the object of which is "faire servir la 
lecture, Vecritv/re, Vorthographe, VaritliTnitique, voire TnSnie la 
redaction, pour instraire et foi^Tner le futur agriculteur et 
d/velopper cliez lui des idees en rappm*t avec la profession de 
ses parents**^ have been issued from Rennes, the headquarters *. Rapport du 
of the Superior Council of Agricultural Education in Brittany. 5^™ -f^^ '^ 
Last year the Union des Syndicats AgHcoles du Sud-Est Bretonne ; 
examined 1,636 boys and 219 girls, from 218 free denominational edit, ii. p. 8. 
schools and 29 State schools. As a rule the teachers of the 
State schools are forbidden to allow their children to enter for 
the examination. This is partly due to a belief that the Syndi- 
cats Agricoles are political in their objects. There does not 
appear to be the slightest foundation for this, the work of the 
syndicates being almost identical with that of the Irish Society, 
and M. Bourgne, Departmental Professor of Agriculture for Eure, 
told me that in his opinion the Syndicats Agricoles during the 
past 15 years had done more than any other body of men for 
the improvement of agricultural education. At the same time 
it must be admitted that, since, agriculture has been made a 
compulsory subject for rural schools in the examination for the 
certificat a Etudes priinaires, the necessity for another examina- 
tion and certificate is not so apparent. Any detailed account of 
the ever-increasing amount or agricultural instruction given in 
the various denominational schools throughout France, all of 
which is voluntary and due to private initiative, would be beyond 
the scope of the present report. It deserves to be carefully 
studied, and I much regret that I cannot here avail myself of 
the extensive information upon the subject courteously placed 
at my disposal by the Frere Paulin, director pf the ma^ificent 
Agricultural Institution at Beauvais. 

Enough has been said to show that the Government and the 
leading agriculturists of France are fully alive to the importance of 
agricultural instruction in the niral schools, and realise how 
valuable it may be made. Progress, however, must be slow. ' 
Time and experience are required to determine the best methods 
of instructing little children. Farmers and labourers, fettered to 
routine, have still in many parts to be convinced that the village 
schoolmaster can help in the cultivation of the soil, and science 
is mistrusted. Parents, too, despise the teaching which does not 
specially prepare their children. to become ''fonfictionnaires**oi 
some kind, and to enter into * la politique alimentaire" as it has 
been aptly termed. M. Franc, Departmental Professor of Agri- 
culture for Cher, with whom I had a long interview at Bourges, 
goes so far as to say that this prejudice will never be destroyed, 
and that agricultural education will never be esteemed as it 
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ought to be in a countiy like Fiiance, whose proBperity depenck 
BO iaifgely Upon a^cultUi'6, until such education is eompulsoiy 
in every school ot even' ^de. Few things are more impoiftant 
than to eradicate the K>oush idea that manual labour is soeiedly 
inferior to clerical occupations. The habit) too, of depending 
Upon the State, and of looking to it for guidance and direction in 
all the minutice of public life — the result of the centralised 
system of government so well described by Mr. Bodley in his 
volumes upon France — paralyses local initiative and local enter- 
prise. The communal authf>rities do not feel that the duty of 
enabling their schools to meet the needs of rural life is a 
responsioility that rests on them. 

Whether improved agricultural education will eflPectually 
check the tendency to desert the rural for the urban districts 
may be open to question. The migration is mainly due to social 
ana economic causes, or perhaps, as M. Levasseur has put it, 
** la force tV attraction des gronpes humaiTis est correaponaante d 
leur masse." During the last 100 years the rural population in 
France has sunk from 78*24 per cent, of the whole m 1789 to 
60 per cent, in 1896. In an interesting article upon the subject, 
which has just appeared in the Rev tie des Deux Mondes, M. R. 
Waurin gives a very true summary of the reasons why life in 
the to^vns is preferred. " 11 y en a deux sortes : les unes de 
tons les temps, les a aires propres d not re ipoque. 

D*ahard, la ville fascine le caTnpagnai'd, ; on y prend le train- 
way, la voiture dw peaple. Puis, quelles splendeurs dans les 
cites nuHJlemes ! Qu*est, apres cela, la ferme Tnodeste, noircie 
par Vdge, ai*nec seulement aune fosse d purin ? 

Ensaite, dans les viUes, * VoUd' dit le payaan, ' mi s amuse' 

* Le travail de ville, ajovie-t-il, est biea moins dur que cdui 
des champs* 

Uagriculteur madre refUchit que, quand on a VceU ouvert, on 
doit, dans des centres seTrMoMes, pouvoir tirer son epingle dujeu 

Mais ce qui le seduit le plus, cest la certitude du salaire 
regidier, II a assez d'itre frustre du fruit de somi travail par 
la grile, la mauvaise saison, les unaladies du hetail. 

Enfi/a, \L perdra lA-has la gaucherie native qui le gene : it y 
grandira socialeToent 

II y aura de bonnes ecoles pour ses enfants qui pourront, un 
iov/r, faire lunineur d leur phre. 

Qudques-uns, cepetidant, apeu/res devant le bruit de la cite, 
prefirent rester attaches aw tei'roir: ceux-Ub sont Veocception, 
Us sages, que les je tines gens ne inanquentpas de bldnier.' 

The compulsory military service also, which takes a man away 
from country life for three years, disinclines him afterwards to 
go back to its dull monotony. To remedy this it has been 
suggested that, following the practice in Algeria and the colonies, 
one year's military service should be remitted to those who have 
served for two years with credit, and who wiU undertake to 
return to their villages and follow agricultural pursuits for a 
definite period. But, after all, the discussion of the probable 
etfect of education upon the depopulation of the rural districts 
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is somewhat academic. Of one thing, however, we may be sure. 
If the instruction in the village school is such as to direct the 
mind of the child towards the life about him rather than to that 
of the town, and to put him in the way of ^alifying himself in 
after life to make tne cultivation of the soil a source of profit, 
he will not be more inclined to seek his fortune elsewhere. 
Already in those districts in which agricultural instruction has 
been successfully given for some years, there is a marked revival 
of interest in all that relates to agriculture, and a greater dis« 
position to look to it as a calling. The Marauis de St. Paul told 
me of two young men in his own village of Ch6cy (Loiret) who 
hiid remained at home and become excellent mrmers, solely 
because their ambition had been stirred through what they were 
taught in the village school and the continuation classes. One 
swallow does not make a summer, but there is no reason why 
such instances should not be indefinitely multiplied. 



Continuation Classes. 

If the instruction in the elementary school is to be of 
permanent value opportunities for its extension are imperative, 
and nothing in the recent history of French education is more 
striking than the growth in the number of the cmira d'adultes. 
, In Loiret, for instance, out of 343 communes, 305 have one or 
more continuation classes. The latest statistics are as follows : — 



Seine*Inferieure 
Eure-et-Loir 



Loiret 
Cher 



Number 
of Classes. . 


Number of I^pils. 


Male. 


Female. 


4o/ 


7,085 


1,437 


321 


3,836 


331 


364 


6,578 


610 


231 


3,705 


1,050 



The average attendance at each class in Cher is about twenty, 
and in Loiret about sixteen. I have not been able to procure the 
figures for Seine-InfSrieura and Eure-et-Loir, nor do 1 know the 
exact number of classes in Eure. M. P^rot, however, the 
Inspecteur d'Acad^mie for that department, who also gave me a 
circular letter authorising and requesting all primary teachers 
throughout the department to give their pupils a holiday, if 
by so doing they could place themselves more entirely at 
my disposal, procured me specially prepared reports from the 
pnmary inspectors of each of the districts into which the depart- 
ment is divided, upon the condition of ed)ication generally within 

^2t V 
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their respective areas. From these it appears that the increase 
in their evening schools is equally marked, and that they arQ 
very well attended. 

The classes, which are only open to students above thirteen 
years of age, and to which students of both sexes are not 
admitted, are established by the Prefect, alter consultation with 
the Inspector of the Academy, on the application of the Municipal 
Council They are subject to the same mspection as all primary 
schools. They are usually taught by the elementary teachers, 
but any person, nominated by the Mayor, if approved by the 
Prefect and the Inspector of the Academy, may conduct the class. 
A syllabus of the instruction to be ^ven must be submitted to 
the Inspector when the reouest for a class is made. The usual 
subjects are, for males, aritnmetic, writing, land surveying^, cubic 
measurements, practical agriculture, forms of lease ana other 
agreements, discussions on matters of general interest ; and, for 
females, French, arithmetic, and domestic economy. In every 
case the instruction is as practical as possible. The classes are 
held in the winter, and generally last from three to three and 
a-half months, with six hours' instruction a week. In many 

Sarts of Cher, where the population is extremely scattered, atten- 
ance in bad weather is often a matter of considerable difficulty. 
On condition that the communes pay the cost of lighting and 
heating the rooms, the State makes a grant towarcu; the pay- 
ment of the teachers, and these grants are increasing. Tne 
salaries are also made up of contributions from the communes, 
the County Boards or Coimcils, in a few exceptional cases from 
the students, and by bequests. The following were the sums 
contributed towards the expenses of the classes held in Loiret 
1898 to 1899 : — Lightmg and heatinff 6,381.60 frs. Contribu- 
tions from the commimes towards the payment of teachers 
27,463 frs., from students 219 frs., from the department 1,500 frs., 
from the State 920 frs., bequests 280 frs. Total 36,763.60 frs. 
Of this sum 30,372 francs were available for salaries, and as there 
are 364 classes, each teacher would get on the average 
about S3 J francs, or £3 9«. 7dl. This is poor pay, and in several 
departments the communes contribute a good deal less. 
Frequently the teachers receive no salary at ful, and M. P6rot 
has urged that the communes, or at any rate the more 
important of them, should be compelled to raise adequate 
funds. Teachers are under no obligation to take cowra damdtes, 
but at present thev are very enthusiastic about the work, and 
presiunabhr trust that, as its success increases, their claims will 
be more mlly recognised. The amount of salary is arranged 
between the communes and the teachers. Since January, 1899, 
certain honorary distinctions have been conferred by the Ministry 
of Public Instruction upon those masters and mistresses who have 
displayed most zeal and achieved most success in continuation 
classes. 

Public lectures (conferencea popvlairea) provide a somewhat 
more advanced form of instruction, and invariably attract large 
audiences. Last year no less than 2,131 such meetings were 
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held in Loiret, and 1,491 in Eure-et-Loir. The subjects generally 
treated are geography, history, and science. Most of the depart- 
ments are well supphed with, mamc lanterns, photographic views, 
and other apparatus. This is cuso work to which many of the 
teachers devote themselves with so much energy that the In- 
spectors are beginning to fear that the ordinary duties of the 
day school may be neglected. One of them in his last Report 
remarks: — "/Z y a certaiTiement des Tnaitrea qui peuvent 
mener toutea ohoaea de front : eoole, mairie, coura d*adultea ; Tnaia, 
n'eat'il pas permia de aHnfiquiiter et de ae demander ai pour 
heaucawp d*autrea Vaoceaaoire ns devient pas le principal. Noua 
oonnaiaaona dea instituteura qui aont reputea comine conf^r^ 
endera, et qui ont, helaa I une bien mauvaiae clasaej' 



The Tbaining of Teachers. 



The establishment and maintenance of both a Male and a 
Female Training College became incumbent upon every depart- 
ment within four years after August, 1879. In certain circum- ' 
stances two departments might combine for the purpose of 
establishing a smgle college. Towards the initial expenses the 
State issued loans, repayable within 31 years, and pays the 
salaries of all members of the college staffs. Attached to every 
coUeee is a practice primary school, and female training colleges 
should have an infant school (ecole Tnatemelle) as weU. liie 
Ministry of Public Instruction, upon the advice of the Rector and 
the Departmental Council, determines every year how many 
studfents are to be admitted. These are selected according to theur 
order of merit after examination. All board and tuition are free. 
Every candidate for admission must (1) be not less than 16 years 
of age, and not more than 18, on the first of October in the year 
when he presents himself; (2) must have obtained the brevet 
dementaire; (3) must undertake to serve for ten years as a teacher; 
and (4) must be free from any disease that would incapacitate him 
from teaching. The regulation as to age may be remitted occasion- 
ally. If any student leave the college or is expelled, or if a 
teacher break his engagement to serve for ten years, he is bound 
to refimd all the expenses incurred on his behalf for food, wash- 
ing, and books. He may, however, be reUeved from this. The 
course lasts three years, and students are promoted from the 
first to the second, or from the second to the third year, accord- 
ing to their success in the examination held at the end of each 
year. At the end of the course every student must present 
himself to be examined for the brevet auperieur. On passing 
this the students become entitled in the order of their seniority 
and according to their degrees to the first vacancies in the 
department. When first appointed to a school the teacher 
receives a present of books, which he selects for himself. The 
character of the instruction may be gathered from the sub- 
joined copy of the time-table in use at the training college at 
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Before attempting to make agricultm'ul iiistructioii obligatory 
in the primary schools, the Government realised that steps must 
be taken to qualify the teachers. The law of Jmie 16, 1879, was 
therefore passed, which enacts that within six years of its date 
every department not alreadjr possessing a professor of agriculture 
shall elect one by competitive examination, and that the pro- 
fessors, besides their other duties, are to give instruction in 
agriculture to all students in the training colleges, to which their 
residences must be as near as possible. Aiticle 10 of the same 
Act provides that within three years after the complete organisa- 
tion of agricultural instruction at the training colleges, such 
instruction shall be obligatory in all primary schools. Long 
before 1879 agricultural instruction had been a common feature 
at some of the colleges. Special attention had been paid to the 
subject at Orleans smce the foundation of its Training College in 
1829* Now the instruction is given to all students alike in all 
training colleges. There has never been any thought ot 
differentiating between the training of the urban and that of the 
rural teacher. Quite apart from its professional value to the 
teacher, instruction of tne kind provided is useful to everybody, 
and any distinction between the qualifications of the urban and 
those of the rural teacher is open to many objections. It need 
hardly be said, therefore, that the idea of a special college for the 
training of rural teachers has never been suggested. Instruction 
in the physical and natural sciences is given by the Professor ot 
Science. As might have been expected, some difficulty was 
experienced in co-ordinating his lessons with those of the 
Professor of Agriculture. To remedy this want of harmony a 
circular was issued on April 25, 1898, emphasising the necessity 
of co-ordination and amending the previous regulations under 
which the subjects were taught. Second and thim year students, 
who alone come under the Professor of Agriculture, may no 
longer be taught in the same class. Each year is to have its 
separate course of twenty-one lessons of an hour and a half 
during the winter. The Professor of Agriculture is also respon- 
sible for the practical work done in the College gardens. His 
work is subject to inspection by the Inspectors General of 
Agriculture, and every scheme of instruction must be submitted 
for approval to a joint committee of members of the Ministries of 
Agriculture and Public Instruction. . 

The following is the revised syllabus at Orleans : — Second year : 
(i.) Agriculture. Agrologle, Etude du sol et du sous-sol. 
Modifications des proprietes physiques des sols. Amendements 
Engrais. Hydrdogie: Irrigation, drainage. Preparation du 
Sol: Labours, hersages, roulages, quasi-labours. Cereales : 
Froment, epeautre, seigle, meteil. Orge, avoine, mais, sorgho, 
millet, sarrazin. Ensemencements. Entretien. Recoltes a la 
main et avec les moissonneuses. Transport des recoltes. Con- 
servation. Battage. Tararage. Criblage. Triage, Conservation 
des grains (greniers, silosX Plantes leguinineuses alimentaires. 
Plantes fourraeeres artificielles. Prairies naturelles et tem- 
poraires. Racmes fqurrageres et comestibles. Plantes indus- 
trielles: Oleagineuses, tinctoriales, textiles, saccharifereSi 
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^conomiques. Viticulture. Pommier, poirier et cormi^ k ciclrd. 
Sylyiculture. Notions sur les forSts. Assolements. Maladies 
des v^6taux cultives. ^il) Horticulture. Notions g^n^r^es 
de culture. Cultures ar Dorescentes : Vigne, pecher, prunier 
cerisier, abricotier, amandier, coignassier, groseillier, neflier 
noisetier, plantes d'omement. Jardin pots^er. Installation 
Frincipales cultures pota^feres. 

Third year. Zootechnie, econoinie rwivZey ISgidation rv/rale, 
statidtique. Revision et complement du cours de Tannic 

Sr^c6dente. Alimentation rationelle des bestiaux. Production 
u lait. Production de la viande, de la force, du fumier. Habitat. 
Lois dc rh^r^it^. EquidSs: Cheval, &ne, mulct. Bovidea: 
Boeuf, zebus, et buffle. Ovidea: ari^tins et caprins. Suides: 
porcins, chien, lapin, Tolailles. Maladies conta^euses des bestiaux. 
Pisciculture. Apiculture. Animaux nmsibles k Tagriculture. 
Hygiene des ammaux. Notions d^Sconomie rwrale Inatitu- 
tions avaUiaires de VagricvUv/re. Legislation rwrale (Lois 
principalea). Statistique de la France et du Lovret, B^simi^ du 
cours. 

This practically covers every aspect of rural life, and it is not 
easy to understand how the students can digest it all in 40 
lessons of an hour and a half each spread over two winters. 

The applications of the instruction for third year students in 
1899-1900 were as follows :— 

1. Visit to the Departmental vine nursery at Olivet. 

2. Visit to a tree nursery. 

8. Lesson in the use of gardening tools. 

4. Lesson on clearing trees of dead wood, &c. 

6. Analysis of a piece of chalk in the laboratory. 

6. Physico-chemical analysis of a soiL 

7. Microscopic study of food. 

8. Microscopic study of the diseases of plants. 

9. Pruning. 

10. Grafting, layering, cuttings. 
11, 12 and 13. vine grafting. 

14. Visit to an agricultural factory . 

15. Visit to an agricultural builder. 

16. Visit to a farm. 

17. Examination conducted by the Gomice Agricdle. 

In addition to this second year students have three lessons 
in grafting vines. This scheme is eminently practical and well 
planned. 

The work in the garden is thus arranged : — 

First year students assist the gardener in his various duties. 

Second year students perform some agricultural experiments 
and cultivate some plants in pots under the direction of the 
Professor of Chemistry, and have some lessons in kitchen 
gardening and the cultivation of fruit trees from the gardener. 

Third year students each have a small portion of ground to 
cultivate. 

I visited the training colleges at Bonrges, Orleans, Chartres and 
Evroux. As it happened to be the vacation when I was at 
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Bourges, any criticism of the garden would be iinfair. It is 
very small, and the general appearance of the college was not 
pleasing. Repairs are sadly needed, a matter to which M. 
Pouillot has frequently drawn the attention of the departmental 
authority. 

At Orleans the students were iust coming out for their morn- 
ing recreation when I entered tne garden. The eagerness with 
which the elder ones went off to water their plots and to 
compare notes upon their crops sufficiently testified to the popu- 
larity of the instruction and to the healthy rivalry which it 
promotes. These plots are about 7^ yards long by 2^ yurds 
wide, and each had rows of potatoes, strawbemes, scorzonera, 
and flowers. This affords a fair example of varied cultivation upon 
a small scale, and experiments are made with chemical manures. 
The whole garden, which is thoroughly well kept by M. Soleil, 
the gardener, comprises rather more tnan an acre and a half. 
Part of it is reserved as' a nursery for fruit trees, some of which 
are distributed every year to the village schools throughout the 
department. Each student in his first year makes a graft, which 
h© cultivates until the end of his course, and then removes to his 
now school garden. Iii addition to the applications of the 
theoretical instruction mentioned above m, Duplessis, the 
Professor of Agriculture, takes the students for botanical walks 
almost every Thursday, and there is a well-arranged "jardin 
botaniqite " at the college. 

Chartres is provided with a garden of nearly five acres in 
extent. This affords ample opportunity for instruction in every 
form of horticulture, but the amount of land is more tnan can 
be properly managed by a single gardener. Portions of 
the garden are admirably cultivated, and all that is possible 
under existing circumstances is done. This year some 
interesting and valuable experiments in potato growing 
with various manures are being made. Eacn third year a 
student has a plot of his own, about 22 yards by a yard and 
a half. The general course of instruction is similar to that at 
Orleans, and, as will have been seen from M. Nalot's letter, 
M. Garola, the Professor of Agriculture, makes it of great 
practical value. M. Dauzat, the Inspector of the Academy, also 
spoke to me in the highest terms of the training which the 
students received for then* rural duties. 

At Evreux I was fortunate enough to find M. Bovirgne 
engaged with the students. Some were planting potatoes, others 
somQg seeds tmder his direction : all appef^red to enjoy it and 
the lesson was fiill of sound advice. ^ M. JBourgne told me of the 
great assistance which he had received in his capacity as Pro- 
fessor of Agriculture from at least fifteen teachers in the coimtry 
districts. One of the duties of the Professors is to encourage 
and assist the farmers to form experimental plots. In this work 
the teachers had helped him very materially by stu:veying and 
marking out the land, weighing and mixing the manures for the 
different plots, and calcinating their respective crops. As at 
Nogent-le-Rotrou they take their pupils to see what is being 
4one. M. Bourgne is convinced that the rural teacher may 
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thus play a considerable part in the di^Fusion of scientific kn6W-> 
ledge and the consequent improvement of the agriculture of the 
country. I also visited^ the rrench Training College at Evreux, 
where the Directress is an enthusiastic horticulturist. The 
students go for botanical walks, and have flowers of their own in 
the college garden to cultivate. On the whole the instruction 
seems to me sufficient to satisfy the requirements of an ele- 
mentary teacher. It will not make him an agricultural expert, 
but such a man would be out of place in a village school, and 
would do more harm than good. Children have to learn much 
besides the principles of agricultiu-e and horticulture, and to 
train a teacher as though the latter were the most important of 
his professional duties would be fatal. The sense of proportion 
often suffers from enthusiasm for reform. In principle the 
system of training now pursued is sound : in practice it must 
vary in its results accoroing to the skill of the different pro- 
fessors and the resources of each particular college. It is in- 
evitable that the theoretical instiiiction should be more than the 
practical, having regiird to the demands made upon the time of 
the students by their other lessons, but, if the science be applied 
as it is at Orleans and Chartres, the student will have laid a 
foundation of practical knowledge iipon which in the future he 
may build on his own account. The agriculturist pure and 
simple may not be satisfied, but the claims of general education 
<mnnot be ignored. On the other hand, no training can be satis- 
factory which omits to prepare the students in any way for the 
conditions of rural life, and which is limited solely to the 
reauirements of the town. The reasonable course to follow is 
well put by M. Rene Le Blanc : ''Leprofesaewr (Tagricultu/t'e et 
eel at de scieix^es physiqiies et natitreaes doivent se conceHer 
poar assurer Ici communaate de lears vaes et de leurs efforts; 
Us se soaviendront que Vecole n(/rnude nest pas un institvi 
agroiioiniqae, qaeUe ue peat preteivdre peer coiiseqaent a 
former des practlclens, niais qa*on ne saaiuit tixyp y orienter 

* L'£ns«i]^ne- les lemons et les exercices de sciences vers les cftoses d'agrlcidtare"^ 
iiient Agri- 
cole, ed. iil. 

P- ^*- Higher Primary Schools. 

' S'* 1^^ ^ ^^^^ account of these schools may be read in a paper^ by 

'^ ' Mr. R. L. Morant, which deserves to be carefully studied not 

only for the details of their oi'ganisation, but for the valuable 
remarks and quotations upon the character of the agricultural 
instruction that may be given in them. Few of them, however, 
have an agricultural side, and they are rarely to be found in the 
country districts. Complaint has frequently been made of the 
small assistance given by the State towards their establishment. 
Outside the towns the opportunities for education beyond the 
elementarj^ school are lamentably few, and these schools with tlieir 
' commercial, industrial, and agricultural sections suggest just the 
type of institution which should be within reach of every child. 
At the ecohprimaire saperleure at Bourges, where I was much 
pleased with the tone and behaviour of the boys, though less so 
with the condition of the buildings, the following is th* 
time-table : — 
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- -Of the 68A boys who have passed through the school fron^ 
1899 to 1900, 25 have gone into a^cultnre, 289 into industry, 
128 into conunerce, 52 to technical schools, 74 to training 
collies, 103 into the public service, and of 12 the destination 
is uiuuiown. The school career of those who complete the full 
course of three years ishould be crowned by the certtficcU cPetvdes 
prirruiirea auperiev/rea, but very few seek to obtain it. Only 
68 have been obtained by the above 683 boys. In many places, 
notably at Orleans, the Chambers of Commerce are endeavour- 
ing to make the eertificate more in request by emphasising the 
importance which they attach to its possession. 

Unfortunately I was unable to visit any of the higher primary 
schools with an agricultural side except at Onzain (Loir-et-Cher), 
which is described by Mr. Brereton. 

Farm Schools. 

As the condition of agriculture and amcultural education has 
improved, the number of these schools (jermeM icoUs) has steadily 
decreased. In 1852 there were 75 such establisnments, now 
there are only 14. North of Bourges, which may be taken as 
the centre of France, they have ceased to exist. They formed a 
iisefiil part of the provision for elementaiy agricultural educa- 
tion, but the system under which they were worked laid them 
open to the objection that their directors (who were either the 
owners or lessees of the farm) looked upon the pupils as labourers 
placed at their disposal by the State. There was plenty of rough 
work upon the land but very little instruction. From conversa- 
tion with farmers in different parts of the country, I found that 
they regretted the disappearance of these schools in view of the 
essentially practical character of what was done in them. There 
can be no doubt, however, that, from . an educational point of 
view, it has been wise to convert them into or replace them by 
Practical Agricultural Schools. 

Practioal Agricultural Schools. 

These also come under the category of elementary agricultural 
education. I visited an excellent school of this type at Chesnoy, 
about three miles from Montargis (Cher), where I was most 
hospitably entertained by the Director, M. Jolivet. Any detailed 
description would be foreign to the purpose of this Report. It 
must suffice, therefore, to say that the whole estate comprises 
some 400 acres, and that the nigh quality of the crops testifies to 
the value of the instruction, having regard to the poor nature of 
the chalky soil In the garden considerable attention is natur- 
ally paid to the cultivation of the vine. I was also much struisk 
with the fine appearance of the sheep — a cross between South- 
down rams and Berichonne ewes. 

Nor can any account be given here of the methods pursued 
at the National School of Horticulture (Jardin Foiager) at 
Versailles, or the National Amcultural Sdiool at Grignon 
(Seine-et-Oise), to both of which I had the advantage of long 
visits. 
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Conclusion. 

Althou^ the character and extent of the instruction in the 

Erimary schools may not be such as might have been inferred 
'om the official chrculars and programmes, stiU an examination 
of the French system indicates many points worthy of serious 
consideration. 

In regard to the primary school itself, I did not see any 
work out of doors of a more practical character than what has 
now been done for some years at several of our rural schools, 
especially in the Isle of Wight, where the influence of Mr. T. G. 
Rooper, H.M.I., has led to several interesting experiments being 
made in this branch of rural education. Nor did I hear any 
class lessons superior to those of the Aldemey Grammar School, 
near Tarporley, or to those given during the, past summer at the 
village school at Wye (Surrey) by Mr. A. D. Hall, Principal of 
the South-Eastem Agricultural College, whose paper upon the 
subject in the Jowrrud of Education is full ot valuable hints, i jfyi^rnal of 
These instances afford admirable models for the rest of England. EdnccUion, 
Such instruction, however, should be supplemented by visits to September, 
experimental or demonstration plots, and by country walks in 
which the children should be encouraged to collect plants, 
insects, and geological specimens. Descriptions of these visits 
and excursions should mvariably be written by the childreii 
afterwards. Each school should be furnished with a Museum, 
similar to the one at Olivet, and with a Library of attractive and 
reliable books upon every phase of rural life.* 

A leaving certificate which children could only obtain by 
regular attendance and after examination in the subjects 
prescribed for one of the higher standards would tend to raise 
the whole level of elementary education. It would provide a 
definite terminvs ad querriy and would insensibly promote the 
extension of elementary school life. This matter has been 
dealt with on several occasions by Sir Joshua Fitch. In !France 
the certificate has partly failed of its object, because the standard 
of the examination is»too low, but, if it were made a real test of 
a child's knowledge at the age of 12 or 13, it would soon be- 
come a passport to good employment. Parents would learn to 
recognise its value, and be anxioiis for their children to secure it. 
Nature study, instruction in which should be practical as well 
as theoretical (as is now imperative in the case of agriculture 
and horticulture under the new code for evening continuation 
schools), might well be made an obligatory subject of examina- 
tion at rural schools. Mere ability to answer questions out of a 
text-book is in itself worthless. 

The interest of parents in the school would ^ be stimulated if 
they were to receive a monthly report of a child's progress and 

* A useful list of books on natural history pursuits and outdoor interests, 
suitable for the use of teachers or pupils m country schools, was prepared 
by Mr. Hooper for an educational conference held at Bilton Grange, near 
Rugby, in the summer, 1900. It will be found, with a full report of the 
coSerenqe* in the report entitled " How to Improve Rural Education.'^ 
(Rugby Advertiser Company, Rugby.) 
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conduct, as generally supplied to parents by teachers in French 
schools. 

As an inducement to teachers to introduce instruction suitable 
to rural schools, and to qualify themselves to give it, prizes, 
similar to those in France should be offered by the vatrious 
Agricultural Societies. The prestige of these prizes would be 
greatly increased if, as in France, the Board of Agriculture also 
offered similar distinctions. \Vlien a teacher has devoted his whole 
time to instruction of a piulicular type, and is suddenly called upon 
to take an entirely new departure, it is not unreasonable that he 
should expect some recognition in return for the additional 
demands that are made upon him. The example set by the 
Agricultural Societies in France is one which those in England 
may properly be asked to follow, since the object in view is the 

Provision of instruction which shall be more suited to, and a 
etter preparation for, the industry of agriculture. But such 
prizes siiould not be given to the teachers only ; as Mr. Jenkins 
{)ointed out in his Report, " the true principle of granting 
rewards for efficiency is to give them directly to the pupils, not 
only inmicdiately by means of prizes, but also prospectively 
through the agency of scholarships or bursaries certifacates of 
efficiency, and any means that may be devised to improve the 
1 c.— 3981— !• future of the successful pupils.**^ Both teachers and pupils are 
p. 152. now rewarded in France. At the same time, it must not be 

forgotten that it was owing to pressure from the agriculturists 
themselves that the Government undertook the reform of rursil 
education there. The greater elasticity of the English CJode has 
rendered the task of reform easier here, but process will depend 
upon the co-operation of all whose interests lie m the prosperity 
ot the villages. 

Facilities must be afforded to all students at the Training 
Colleges to acquire at least an elementary knowledge of the 

frinciples of agriculture and horticulture, and their applications, 
t ought not to be difficult to organise such instruction upon the 
lines of that given at Chartres and Orleans, at those colleges 
which are already provided with gardens, and it might well be 
given by the lecturers of the County Councils. The fact that 
most of the students come from the towns and return to 
the towns is no objection. No one can be the worse for 
such instruction. Some of those who had received it, having 
their interests aroused in the pursuits of the country, ana 
feeling themselves qualified to take part in them, might be 
led to prefer a rural to an urban life. The present system tends 
wholly in the opposite direction. In the words of Mr. W. Scott 
Coward's last Report : " To prepare the teachers of a nation with 
a life so rich in diversity, so varied, so complex .... we have 
but one syllabus of a highly academic character. The colleges 
whose action it influences are moulded by it into an inevitable 
uniformity, and, as they can turn out annually not nearly as 
many stuaents as are needed, who are at once absorbed by the 
large town schools, it follows, by a natural reaction, that their 
methods are shaped to prepare teachers for the more complex 
and artificial life of towns." 
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So long, however, as there is such an inequality between the 
salaries of the urban and the rural teacher, it is but natural for 
men to go where they will be better paid. Here again Ave may 
possibly learn from France, where teachers are paid not 
accordmg to their particular schools but according to their 
qualifications as ascertained by examination. The rural teacher's 

. position is often a more trying and responsible one than that of 
the town teacher, and he is entitled to equal treatment. The 
readjustment of salaries (a change which might involve their 
payment by the State) would do more than anything else to end 
the difficulty of providing for the rural schools. Contented 
teachers are essential to the success of any system of education ; 
their legitimate grievances ought to be removed, and they should 

' also have some nght of appeal against what they believe to be 
unjust decisions. 

Opportunities for instruction beyond the elementary day 
school should be within reach of every child : evening continua- 

~ tion schools alone are not sufficient, and the icole^ priTnaires 
HuperunreH, with their commercial, industrial, and agricultural 
sides, suggest the type of school required. Some of the small 
endowed ^ammar schools: in country towns might be remodelled 
after their pattern with special reference to the agricultural 
character ot the locality. Where there is an entire absence of 
such schools, a suitably situated elementary school might be 

" dei^'el'oped so as to meet the needs of a considerable area, as is 
done under the Dick Bequest in Scotland, or, more simply, upper 
divisions {eonrs eon^yleifnentaires) might be added to some of the 
schools. 

Finally, the whole agricultural education of the country from 
its lowest to its highest stages should be under the supervision 
of Inspectors appointed for the purpose in each county by the 
Board of Agriculture, until such time as the educational work 
of the Board of Agriculture is taken over by the Board of 
Education, if the transfer appear desirable, which is open to doubt. 

In addition to those whose names are mentioned in the 
preceding pages, and from all of whom I received the utmost 
kindness and assistance, I wish to take this opportunity of 
expressing my thanks to M. Ley^es, Minister of Public Instruc- 
tion, and to M. Jean Dupuy, Minister of Agriculture, at Paris, for 
the readiness with which tney afforded me every facility tp visit 
the schools and colleges under their respective departments ; to 
H. E. Cardinal Vaughan, the Marquis d'Epinay St. Luc, M. Richard 
Waddington (Senator for the Seine Inferieure), Mr. Aiostin Lee, 
C.B., Sir Joshua Fitch, Sir Ernest Clarke, Major Craigie, Mr. 
Bodley, and Professor Meldola, F.R.S., for their many introduc- 
tions, which enabled me to make the inquiry under the most 
favourable conditions. 

I also wish to acknowledge the great help which I had from 
Mr. Arthur Zachary, Assistant*Master at Hymer's College, Hull, 
who accompanied me throughout the journey. 

JoHK C, Medd. 

Angust, 1900, • 
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APPENDIX. 



The followini^ copy of the particolan f umiahed by the teacher at La 
Fert^Yidune^r tne Govenunent competition last year in that portion 
of France, which includes the Department of Eore-et-Loir, has been 
eourteoudy sent to me by M. Dauzat. 



Hlnlsti^of 

PAblic 
lottmotioQ 
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FlntAiti. 



FRENCH REPUBLIC. 



Special Prizes for Theoretical and Practical Instruction 
IN Agriculture in Public Primary Schools. 

Competition fw 1899. DeparUnent of Eurt'tt'Loir, 



Name of teacher • 

Name of commune 

Age and length of 
service. 

Date when he com- 
menced theoretical 
and practical instruc- 
tion in agriculture. 

Rewards obtained for : 
(1.) General subjects 



(2.) Agricultural in- 
struction. 



(3.) The competition 
organised oy the 
Society for the Pro- 
tection of Animals. 

(4.) For personal ser- 
vices. 



Number of pupils : 
(1.) In the school 



{%) Who have gained 
prizes at the com- 
petitions. 

(8.) Rewarded by the 
Society for the Pro- 
tection ol Animals. 



John Baptiste S^vin. 

La Fert^Vidame. 

53) years. 35) years of service. 



Theoretical instruction in 1865; practical in- 
struction in 1874. 



One first prize, and award of books, two silver 
medals, six bronze medals, and four honourable 
mentions. 

Order of " Chevalier du mirite agneoU " ; four 
silver gilt medals, ten silver medals, two bronze 
medals, and four honourable mentions. 

One silver and one bronze medal. 



Letter of congratulation from the prefect of the 
department, award of a work of art, two silver 
medab, three bronze medals, and two honourable 
mentions. 

Upper division 5, middle division 18, elementary 
division 22 ; total 45 

Thirty-four. 



Two honourable mentions at Paris, and a bronze 
medal at Havre for the work of twelve pufUs, 
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(4.) Who have ob- 
tamed the certificat 
d'^tudes priniaires 
during the past six 
years. 

Time devoted each 
week to : 
(1.) Theoretical in- 
struotion in agri- 
culture. 

(2.) Practical instruc- 
tion. 

Summary for each 
month : — 
I. Principal subjects 
of theoretical in- 
struction, i,e, simple 
notions on (1) the 
natural and physi- 
cal sciences applied 
to agriculture, and 
(2) on agriculture 
and horticulture. 



( 



II. Demonstrations, 
experiments, and 
practical work, per- 
formed by the 
pupils or with 
their assistance. 

ni. ^Walks and agri- 
cultural excursions. 



1803, 1 ; 1894, 1 ; 1895, 3 ; 1896, 2 ; 1897, 2 ; 1898, 6. 
Seten of these obtained special mention for 
agriculture. 



Three hours a week. 



Three hours a week, each lesson lasting from hal 
to three-quarters of an hour. 



October : The air and its importance for plants. 
Autumn sowing. The vine. Cider crops. 

November : The barometer and atmospheric 
pressure. Preparation of the soil. The nursery 
garden. Protection in winter. Threshing. 

December: The composition of the air. Dramage. 
Liquid and farmyard manure. Winter work 
in the garden. 

January : Water, steam, dew, mist, rain, snow. 
The thermometer. Useful and noxious ani- 
mals. Rotation of crops. How to store 
manure. Hedging. Fencmg. 

February ; Frost and ice. Vegetables. Agri- 
cultural implements. Destruction of cater- 
pillars. Removal of dead wood. Pruning. 

March : Springs and wells. The soil. Work in 
the spring. Harrowing. Guano and chemical 
manures. Cockchafers. Bees. 

April: The weight of water. Poultry. Vegetables. 
Fruits. FloWers. Weeds. Grafting. Artificial 
and natural nastures. 

May : Heat ana electricity. Lightning-conductors. 
Insects. Birds. 

June: Common metals and salts. Domestic 
animals. The farm. The dairy. Hay-making. 

Julv and August: The harvest and revision of 
the previous work. 

The pupils assist as much as possible in the work 
of the school garden, for instance, in pruning, 
watering, manuring, sowing, planting, nveeding 
and gathering the crops. In additiod, shnple 
experiments are made in school every month to 
illustrate the theoretical lessons. 

Advantage is taken of every opportunity to take 
the children into the country to supplement the 
instruction in class. These excursions are 
taken out of school hours, principally in the 
autumn and spring. They occur at irregular 
intervals, according to the state of the weatheir 
and the conduct of the children. The walks 
are made the occasion for collecting plants, 
insects, and geological specimens for the school 
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Mund Education in Fnnice. 



III. Walks and agri- 
cultural excursiouH 

— COHt, 



IV. Organisation, 
«k«., of Societies for 
the protettiou of 
aniraaU 



Agricultural instruction 
to adults. 



Place of the school 
l^rden, demonstra- 
tion or experimental 
plot. 



Bemarks of the Primary 
Inspector. 



pm0mif^»iim''^r^ 



museum. The pupils of the first two divisions 
always accompany the teacher when he has any 
surveying to do. They a2so assist the teacher 
in the cultivation of a second garden, which he 
has created and planted with various fruit and 
other trees. 

The mo8t interesting jiossages from the monthly 
liulletin of. the Society for the Protection of 
Animals at Havra are read in class, exercises 
are written upon theui, and these the children 
take home, thus diffiising the information 
throughout the commune. It is very rare to find 
any of the children guilty of cruelty^ towards 
animals, and, although the district is one of 
woods and forests, birds and their nests are 
seldom touched. Special prizes are given at 
the annual prize distribution to those children 
who have displayed conspicuous zeal in the 
protection of nests ; the fact that these rewards 
are thus publicly given has an excellent 
infiuence. 

Books on agriculture and horticulture are freely 
lent from the school library. The parents of 
the children attending the school receive pre- 
sents of young pknts from the teacher's 
nursery ; new varieties of hybrid vines, 
strawberries, and potatoes. Fre€|uent lectiires 
on agricultural suojects are delivered by the 
Departmental Professor and the Professor for 
the ArrondLasement. The teacher, who is a mem- 
ber of several agricultural societies, has also read 
many papers on rural questions in the commune. 
Several experimental plots have been laid out 
by him. The net result of the agricultural and 
horticultural instruction in the school is that 
very many of the pupils have become intelligent 
farm labourers and successful gardeners. 

(Here the teacher gives three plans to scale. 
These plans indicate the exact nature of each 
crop, of the school garden, the fruit and 
vegetable garden, and the experimental plots. 
These latter have been created on his own 
initiative, and at his own expense, out of waste 
and uncultivated lands.) 



M. Sevin applies the above programme with 
judgment, and obtains most satisfactory results. 
The experiments which he tries in either of his 
two flnrdens, or in the plots, of which he has 
supplied the plans, are followed with interest by 
the cultivators of the district as well as by the 
children, and cannot fail to have a good in- 
fiuence on the agricultural progress of the 
Canton. 
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Volume 1 of Special Reports (1896-7), contains the 

following Papers:— 

1. Public Elementary Education in Eneland and Wales, 1870-1895. 

By Messrs. M. E. Sadler and J. W. Edwards. 

2. English Students in Foreign Training Colleges. 

By Miss L. Manley, Miss Williams, and Mr. H. L. Withers. 

3. Bi*ush Work in an Elementary School (with illustrations). 

By Mr. Seth Coward. 

4. The A B C of Drawing: an inquiry into the principleii underlyiug 

elementary instruction in Drawing (with illustrations). 
By Mr. Ebenezer Cooke. 
i). Domestic Economy Teaching in England. 
By Mi-s. Pillow. 

6. Technical Education for Girls. 

By Miss A. J. Cooper.* 

7. The Secondary Day School attached to the Battersea Polytechnic, Loudon 

— ^an experiment in the co-education of boys and girls. 
By Mr. Sidney H. Wells 

8. The History of the Irish System of Elementary Education. 

By Mr. M. E. Sadler. 

9. The National System of Education in Ireland. 

By the late Right Hon. C. T. Kedini^n, D.L. 

10. Recent Legislation on Elementary Education in Belgium. 

By Messrs. M. E. Sadler and R. L. Morant. 

11. The Housewifely Schools and Classes of Belgium. 

By Miss Iv. S. Block and Miss L. Brackenbury. 

12. The French System of Higher Primary Schools. 

By Mr. K. L. Morant. 

13. The Realschulen in Berlin and their bearing on Modem Secondary and 

Commercial Education. 
By Mr. M. E. Sadler. 

14. The Ober- Realschulen of Prassia, with special reference to the Ober^ 

Realschule at Charlottenburg. 
By Mr. M. E. Sadlei-. 

15. The Prussian Elementary School Coilc. 

Translated by Mr. A. E. Twenty man. 

16. The Continuation Schools in Saxony. 

By Mr. F. H. Dale. 

17. The SchoolJourney in Germany. 

- By Miss C. I. Dodd. 

18. The Teaching of the Mother Tongue in Germany. 

By Mr. F. H. Dale. 

19. Holiday Courses in France and Germany for Instruction in Modvin 

Languages. 
By Messrs. F. S. Marvin and R. L. Morant. 
2U. Recent Educational Progress in Denmark (with maps). 
By Mr. J. S. Thornton. 

21. Education in Egypt. 

By Mr. P. A. Barnett. 

22. The Education of Girls and Women in Spain. 

By Sefior Don Fernando de Arteaga. 

23. The National Bureau of Education of the United States. 

By Mr. R. L. Morant. 

24. The History of the Manitoba School System and the Issues of the Recent 

Controversy. 
By Mr. R. L. Morant. 

25. Arrangements for the admission of Women to the chief Universities in the 

British Empire and in Foreign Countries. 
By Mr. M. E. Sadler, with the help of Mr. J. \i. Longsdon. 

26. Api^endix giving a list of the cliief oiiicial papers bearing on Education in 

Great Britain and Ireland. 
Prepared by Mr. M. E. Sadler. 

'J'liis volume (Cd. 8447) can bo obtained, either directly or through any liookseller. from 

V.VRE AND SPOTTISWOODE, EAST HARDING STUKET, FLKKT STUKKT, E.C. ; OF . 

OLIVER & BOVD, Edinbukgu ; or 
E. P0N80NBY, 116, GEAPTON STREET, DUBLIN. 

Price 3s. 4c?. ; Post free 3s. lOd. 

[Out of print: New Edition in contemplation.] 
5342 Z 
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Volume 2 of Special Reports contains the following 

Papers :— 

1. The Welsh Intermediate Etlucation Act, 1889 : Its Origin and Working. 

Contributed by the Charity Commissioners for England and Wales. 

2. The London Polytechnic Institutes (with illustrations). 

By Mr. Sidney W^ebb. 

3. The London School of Economics and Political Science. 

By iMr. W. A. S. Hewins. 

4. The Curriculum of a Girls' School. 

By Mrs. Bryant, Miss Burstall and Miss Aitken. 

5. Physical Education at the Sheffield High School for Gills. 

By Mi's. Woodhouse. 

6. Games and Athletics in Secondaiy Schools for Ciirls (with illustrations). 

By Miss P. Lawrence. 

7. The Organisation of Games out of Sclioof for the children attending Public 

Elementary Schools. 
By Mr. George Sharpies. 

8. Physical Education imder the School Board for London (with illustrations). 

By Mr. Thomas Chesterton. 

9. Physical Education for Girls and Infants under the London School Board 

(with illustrations). 
By the late Mrs. Ely Dallas. 

10. Physical Ti-aining in Binningham Board Schools (with illustrations). 

By Mr. Samuel Bott. 

11. Phj'sical Training under the Leeds School Board. 

By Mr. R. E. Thomas. 

12. The School Gardens at the Boscombe British School (with illustrations). 

By Mr. T. G. Rooper. 

13. The Connection between the Public Library and the Public Elementary 

School. 
By Mr. John J. Ogle. 

14. The Educational Museum of the Teachers' Guild. 

By Mr. John L. Myres. 

15. The Haslemere Educational Museum (with plans). 

By Dr. Jonathan Hutchinson, F.R.S. 

16. School Plays in Latin and Greek. 

By Mr. J. ff. Baker-Penoyi-e. 

1 7. The Study of Education. 

By Mr. J. J. Findlay. 

18. The Training of Secondary Teachers and Educational Ideals. 

By Mr. F. J. R. Hendy. 

19. The Heuristic Method of Teaching. 

By Dr. Henry Armstrong, P . R. S. 

20. Statistics, &c., of Elementarv Education in England and AVales, 

1833-1870. 
By Messrs. M. E. Sadler and J. W. Edwai'ds. 

21 . List of Publicaticms on Educational Subjects issued by the chief Local 

Educational Authorities in England and Wales. 
Prepared by Miss ^I. S. Beard. 

22. Les Universites Franyaises. 

By Monsieur Louis Liard. 

23. The French Universities (a translation of No. 22). 

By Mr. J. W. Longsdon. 

24. The Position of Teachers in the State Secondary Schools for Boys in 

Francs. 
By Mr. F. B. Kirkman. 
2o. The French Leaving Certificate — Certilicat d'Etudes Piimaires. 
By Sir Joshua Fitch. 

26. The Teaching of Modem Languages in Belgium and Holland. 

By Miss J. D. Montgomery. 

27. School Hysiene in Brussels. 

By Miss J. D. Montgomery. 



This volume (Cd. 8943) can be obtained, either directly or thi'ough any Bookseller, from 
EYRE -IND SPOTTISWOODE, EAST HARDING Strbbt, Flbbt Stbbbt, E.C ; or 

OLIVER & BOYD, EDINBURGH ; or 
E. PONSOXBY, 116, GRAFl'ON STREBT, DUBLIN. 

Price Qs, 2d, ; Post free Qs. Bd. 
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Volume 3 of Special Reports contains the following 

papers :— 

1. The National Organisation of Education in Switzerland. 

By Mr. R. L. Morant. 

2. Problems in Prussian Secondary Education for Boys, ^^ith special 

reference to similar questions in England. 

By Mr. M. E. Sadler. 

3. *' The Curricula and Programmes of Work for Higher Schools in Prussia." 

Translated by Mr. W. G. Lipscomb. 

4. The Higher Schools of the Grand Duchy of Baden. 

By Mr. H. E. D. Hammond. 

5. Stromungen auf dem Gebiet des Schul- und Bildungswesens in Deutsch- 

land. 

Von Professor Dr. W. Rein in Jena. 

6. Tendencies in the Educational Systems of Germany. (Translation of 

No. 5.) 

By Mr. F. H. Dale. 

7. The Teaching of Modem Languages in Frankfurt a/M and district. 

By Mr. Fabian Ware. 

8. The Teaching of Modern Languages in Germany. 

By Miss Mary Brebner. 

9. The Teaching of Foreign Languages. 

By Professor Dr. Emil Hausknecht. 

10. The Teacher of Modern Languages in Prussian Secondary Schools for 

Boys. His education and professional training. 

By Mr. Fabian Ware. 

11. Higher Commercial Education in Antwerp, Leipzig, Paris and Havre. 

By Mr. M. E. Sadler. 

12. The Present Position of Manual Instruction in Germany. 

By Dr. Otto W. Beyer. (Translated by Mr. A. E. Twentyman,) 

13. The Secondary Schools of Sweden. 

By Dr. Otto Gallander. 

14. Elementary Education in the Grand Duchy of Finland. 

By the Baron Dr. Yrjo-Koskinen. 



This volume (Cd. 8988) can be obtained, either directly or through any BookacUer from 
EYRE AND SP0TTI8W00DE, EAST HARDING Strbbt, Fleet Street, EC. ; or 

OLIVER & BOYD, EDINBURGH ; or 
E. PONSONBY, 116, GRAPTON STREET, DlTBLIN. 

Price 3^. 3«?. ; Post free Ss. ^, 
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Volume 4 of Special Beports (published Bimultaneously 
with Volume 6) contains the following papers :— 

A. Dominion of Canada— 

1. Ontario, The System of Education in. 

Prepared from official documents supplied by the Education 
Department of Ontario. 

2. Quebec, The System of Education in the Province of. 

Prepared h^om official documents by Mr. R. Balfour. 

3. Nova Scotia, The System of Education in. 

By Mr. A. H. MacKay, Superintendent of Education, Nova 
Scotia. 

4. New Brunswick, The System of Education in. 

By Professor J. Brittain, Instructor in the Provincial Normal 
School, Fredericton, New Brunswick. 

.5. Manitolia, The System of Education in. 

Prepare<l from official documents by Mr. A. E. Twentyman. 

6. North -West Territories, The System of Education in the. 

Prepared from official documents by Mr. R. Balfour. 

7. British Columbia, The System of Education in. 

Prepared from official documents bj' Mr. H. 1^1 four. 

8. Prince Edward Island, The System of Education in. 

By Mr. D. J. MacLeod, (^hief Suijerintendent of Education, Prince 
Edward Island. 

9. Memorandum on Agricultural Education in Canada. 

By Dr. AY. Saunders, Director of Dominion Experimental Farms. 

10. Note on the Macdonald Manual Training Fund for the development of 
manual and practical instruction in primary schools in Canada. 

By Mr. M. E. Sadler. 

B. Newfoundland— 

Newfoundland, The System of Education in. 

I. By the Rev. Canon W. Pilot, D.D., D.C.L., Superintendent of 
Church of England Schools in Newfoundland. 

II. By the Rev. G. S. Milligan, M.A., LL.D., Superintendent of 
Methodist Schools in Newfoundland. 



C. West Indies— 

1. Jamaica, The System of Education in. 

Part 1. with Api)endice9. 

By the Hon. T. CapiH»r. Su|)erintending Inspector of Schools, 
'Jamaica. 

Part II. 

I^rejmred from oflicial documents by Mr. M. E. Sadler. 

2. British Guiana, The System of Education in. 

By Mr. AV. Blair, Chief Inspector of Schools, British Guiana. 

3. The Teaching of Agriculture in Elementary and Higher Schools in the 

West Indies. 

Compiled from official documents by Mr. M. E. Sadler. 



riiis volume (Cd. 416) can be obtained, either directly or through any bookseller from 
EYRE AND SP0TTI8W0OUE, EAST HARDINQ STREET, FLEET STREET, E.C. ; or 

OLIVER A BOYD, EDINBURGH ; or 
E. PONSONBY, 116, GRAFTON STREET. DUBLIN. 

Price 4s. Sd, ; Post free 5s. Id, 
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Volume 5 of Special Reports (published simultaneously 
with Volume 4) contains the following papers :— 

A. Africa— 

1. Cape Colony, The History and Present State of Education in. 

Part I., Sections 1-74. 

By Mr. G. B. Muir, B.A., of the Department of Public Education, 
Cape Town. 
Part I., Sections 75 to end, Part II. and Part III. 

Prepared from official documents by Mr. M. E. Sadler. 

2. Natal, The System of Education in. 

By Mr. R. Russell, Superintendent of Education, Natal. 

B. Commonwealth of Australia— 

1. New South Wales, The System of Education in. 

Prepared from official documents supplied by the Department of 
Public Instruction for New South Wales. 

2. Victoria, The System of Education in. 

By The lion. A. J. Peacock, late Minister of Public laHtniction, 
Victoria. 

3. Queensland, The System of Education in. 

By Mr. J. G. Andei-son, M.A., Under Secretary for Public 
Instniction, Queensland. 

4. Tasmania, The System of Education in. 

Prepaied from official documents by Mr. A, E. Twentyman. 

5. South Australia, The System of Education in. 

By Mr. C. L. Whitham, Member of the Board of Inspectors of 
Schools, South Australia. 

6. Western Australia, The System of Education in. 

By Mr. Cyril Jackson, Inspector General of Schools, Western 
Australia. 

C. New Zealand— 

New Zealand, The System of Education in. 

Prepared by Mr. M. E. Sadler, from official documents supplied 
by the Department of Education for New Zealand. 

D. Ceylon— 

Ceylon, The System of Education in. 

By Mr. J. B. Cull, late Director of Public Instruction, and Mr. A. 
Van Cuylenburg, Inspector of Schools, Ceylon. 

E. Malta— 

Malta, The System of Education in. 

By Mr. N. Tagliaferro, Director of Education, Malta. 



This volume (Cd. 417) can be obtained, either directly or through any Bookseller, from 
EYBE AND SPOTTISWOODB, EAST Hakding Street, Fleet Street, E.C. : or 

OLIVER A BOYD, EDINBURGH ; or 

B. PONSONBY, 116, GRAFTON STREET, DUBLIN. 

Price 4*. Od, ; Post free 4*. \d. 
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Volume 6 of Special Reports contains the following 

papers :— 

1. Introduction. 

By Mr. C. C. Cotterill. 

2. The Masters of a Preparatory School. 

By Mr. C. C. Cotterill. 

3. Preparatory School Equipment. 

By Mr. Frank Kitchie. 

4. The Time-table of Work in Preparatory Schools. 

By Mr. H. Frampton Stallaitl. 

5. The Preparatory School Curriculum. 

By Mr. G. Gidley Robinson. 

6. The Place of the Preparatory School for Boys in Secondary Education in 

England. 

By Mr. M. E. Sadler. 

7. Entrance Scholarships at Public SchooLs, and their Influence on Preparatoiy 

Schools. 

By the Key. the Honourable Canon E. Lyttelton. 

8. Examinations for Entrance Scholarships at the Public Schools. Their 

Character and Effect on the Educational Work of Preparatory Schools. 

By Mr. C. C. Lynam. 

9. The Teaching of Latin and Greek in Preparatory Schools. 

By the Key. C. Eccles Williams, D.D. 

10. The Teaching of the Mother-Tongue in Preparatory Schools. 
By Mr. H. C. Tillard. 

U. The Teaching of History in Preparatory Schools. 
By Mr. A. M. Curteis. 

12. The Teaching of Geography in Preparatory Schools. 

By the Rey. F. R. Burrows. 

13. The Teaching of Modern Languages in Preparatory Schools. 

By Messrs. E. P. Arnold and Fabian Ware. 

14. The Teaching of Mathematics in Preparatory Schools. 

By the late Mr. C. G. AUum. 

15. Natural Science in Preparatory Schools. 

By Mr. Archer Vassall. 

16. The Teaching of Drawing in Preparatory Schools. 

By Mr. James T. Watts. 

17. Art Teaching in Preparatory Schools. 

By Mr. W. Egerton Hine. 

18. The School Workshop. 

By Mr. E. D. Mansfield. 

19. Music in Preparatory Schools. 

By the Rey. W. Earle, with an Appendix by Mr. W. W. Cheriton. 

20. Singing in Preparatory Schools. 

By Mr. I^eonard C. Venables. 
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21. Gardening, its Bole in Preparatory School Life. 

By Mr. A. C. Bartholomew. 

22. Health and Physical Training in Preparatory Schools. 

By the Rev. C. T. Wickham. 

23. Games in Preparatory Schools. 

By Mr. A. J. C. Dowding. 

24. The Employment of Leisure Hours in Boys' Boarding Schools. 

By Mr. Arthur Rowntree. 

25. Prepaiutory School Libraries. 

By Mr. W. Douglas. 

26. A Day in a Boy's Life at a Preparatory School. 

J5y Mr. P. S. Dealtry. 

27. School Management in Preparatory Schoolti. 

By the Rev. J. H. Wilkinson, with an Appendix by Mr. A., J. C. 
Dowding. 

28. Economics of Preparatory Schools. 

By the Rev. C. Black. 

29. Preparation for the Preparatory School 

By Mr. E. D. Mansfield. 

30. Preparatory Boys' Schools under Lady Principals. 

By Mr. C. D. Olive. 

31. The Preparatory Department at Public Schools. 

By Mr. A. T. Martin. 

32. The Preparatory Department at a Public School. 

By Mr. T. H. Mason. 

33. The Relations between Public and Preparatory Schools. 

By the Rev. Herbert Bull. 

34. The Preparatory School Product. 

By the Rev. H. A. James, D.D. 

35. The Preparatory School Product. 

By the Rev. the Honourable Canon E. Lyttelton. 

36. The Preparatory School Product. 

By Dr. Hely Hutchinson Almond. 

37. The Preparatory School Product. 

By Mr. Arthur C. Benson. 

38. The Home Training of Children. 

By Mrs. Franklin. 

3{). Tlie Possibility of Co-education in English Preparatory and other Secondary 
Schools. 

By Mr. J. H. Badley. 

40. Notes on a Preparatory School for Girls. 

41. Appendix. 



This volume (Cd. 418) can be obtained, either directly or through any Bookseller, from 
EYRE AND SPOTTISWOODE, EAST HARDING Strbbt, Flbbt STEBBT, E.C. ; or 

OLIVER <fe BOYD, EDINBURGH ; or 
E. PONSONBY 116, GRAFTON STREET, DUBLIN. 

Price 2s, did. ; Post free, 2s, 7irf. 
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The fdUowing Reports from Volumes 2, 3, 4 and 
5 of Special Reports on Educational Subjects 
have been issued as Reprints:— 

Special Keports on Intermediate Education in Wales and the Organisation 
of £ducation in Switzerland. 
(Nos. 1 in Vols. 2 and 3 respectively.) Price 1«. Id, ; post free, 1*. Sid, 

Special Keports on Modern Language Teaching. 

(No. 26 in Vol. 2 and Nos. 7", 8, 9, 10 in Vol. 8.) Price 6ic?. ; post free, S^d. 

Special Reports on Secondary Education in Prussia. 

(Nos. 2 and 3 m Vol. 3.) Price Is. ; post free, I*. S^d. 

Special Report on Secondary Schools in Baden. 
(No. 4 in Vol. 3.) 



Special Reports on Education in France. 

(Nos. 22, 23, 24, 25 in Vol. 2.) 



Price 6irf. ; post free, Id. 
Price 4d. ; post free, 5Jc?. 



Special Report on the Heuristic Method of Teacliing. 

(No. 19 in Vol. 2.) Price Sd. ; post free, 4d. 

Special Report on the Connection between the Public Library and the 
Puolic Elementary School. 

(No. 13 in Vol. 2.) Price 24rf ; post free, 3Jrf. 

Special Report on the System of Education in Ontario. 



(No. A 1 in Vol. 4.) 



Price 9d. ; post free, lOJrf. 



Special Report on the System of Education in the Province of Quebec. 

(No. A 2 in Vol. 4.) Price Sd. ; post free, lOd. 

Special Reports on the Systems of Education in Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, 
Prince Edward island and Newfoundland. 
(Nos. A 3, 4, 8 and No. B in Vol. 4.) Price Sd. ; post free, lO^d. 

Special Reports on the Systems of Education in Manitoba, North-West 
Territories and British Columbia. 
(Nos. A 5, 6, 7 in Vol. 4.) Price Sd. ; post free, Ud. 

Special Reports on the Systems of Kducatiou in the West Indies, and in British 
Guiana. 
(Nos. C 1, 2, 3 in Vol. 4.) Price Sd. ; poet free, llcf. 

Special Reports on the Systems of Education in Cape Colony and Natal. 

(Nos. A 1, 2 in Vol. 5.) Price Sd. ; post free, ll^d. 

Special Report on the Svstem of Education in New South Wales. 

(No. B 1 in Vol. 5.) Price 8c?. ; post free, 9Jrf. 

Special Report on tlie System of Education in Victoria. 

(No. B 2 in Vol. 5.) Price Sd. ; ixwt free, lOd. 

Special Report on the System of Education in Uueensland. 

(No. B 3 in Vol. 5. ; Price Sd, ; post free, 9d. 

Special Report on the System of Educatipn in Tasmania. 

(No. B 4 in Vol. 5.) Price 80?. ; post free, 9d, 

Special Report on the System of Education in South Australia. 

(No. B 5 in Vol. 6.) Price 8c?. ; post free, ^d. 

Special Report on the System of P^ducation in Western Australia. 

(No. B 6 in Vol. 5.) Price 8c?. ; post free, 94^. 

Special Report on the System of Education in New Zealand. 

(No. C in Vol. 5.) Price 8c?. ; post free, 10J(/. 

Special Report on the System of Education in Ceylon. 



(No. Din Vol. 5.) 

Special Report on the System of Education in Malta. 
(No. E in Vol. 5.) 



Price 8c?. ; post free, 9fl?. 
Price Sd. ; ix)st free, 9c?. 



'j? 
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These can be obtained, either directly or through any bookseller, from 
EYRE AND SPOTTISWOODE, EAST HABMNQ STREET, FLEET STREET, B.C. : or 

OLIVER & BOYD, EDINBURGH ; or 
E. PONSONBY, 116, GRAFTON STREET, DUBLIN. 



Ixii^ES Abandoned. List ot the Plans of. Corrected to Slst December 1900. Price 1*. 

LCOIDENTS AT DocKS, WHARVES, AND QuAYS. Report upon. Price 6rf. 

te^Cial Reports on Educational Subjects. Issued by Board of Education:— 
jE^blic Library and Public Elementary School. The connection between. 

Price 2^d. 
BCburistic Method of Teaching. Price 3rf. 

^Modern Language Teaching in Belgium, Holland, and Germany. Price 64rf. 
Secondary Schools in Baden. Price bid. 

Secondary Schools in Prussia. Price 1*. 

University and Secondary Education in France. Pnce 4«f. 

Intermediate Education in Wales, and the Organisation of Education in 

Switzerland. Price 1*. Id. 

Simplification of French Syntax. Decree of French Minister for Public 

Instruction, 26 February, 1901. Price Id. 

System of Education in :— Ontario ; Quebec ; Nova Scotia, &c. ; Manitoba, &c. ; West 

' Indies ; Cape Colony and Natal ; New South Wales ; Victoria ; Queensland ; 

Tasmania ; South Australia ; AVesteni Australia ; New Zealand ; Ceylon ; ^lalta, 

in fifteen parts at Sd. etich. 

WlUtary :— 

Apbica. British East. Protectorate and Zanzibar. Precis of Information 

concerning. Price 3*. 

Engineering. Military. Manual of. Provisional edition. Price Is. 

!French Army. Handbook. By Major N. W. Bamaldiston. Price Is. Qd. 

Gold Coast. Northern Territories of. Report on. By the late Lt.-Col. 

H. P. Northcott, C.B. Price 6«. 

King's Regulations and Orders for the Army. 1901. Price Is. 6d. 

S\^eden and Norway. Armies of. Handbook. By Major J. H. V. Crowe, R.A. 

Staff Captain. Price 1^. 

Volunteer Force. Regulations respecting the Conditions of Efficiency for Officers and 

Volunteers. Price Id. 

Sy drosrraphioal :— 

Pacific Cable Route. Proposed. Report on Soundings of H.M.S. " Egeria. ' Price 9d. 

Oceanic Depths and Serial Temperature Observations received at the 

Admiralty during the year 1901. Price 4*. 

jUooal Govemment Board :— 

Sanitary Circumstances and Administration of the Gildersome Urban 
PiSTRiCT. Report on. Price Qd. 

Sanitary Circumstances and Administration of the Romney Marsh Rural 
District. Report on. Price 6d. 

BmlSrantS' Information Office, 31, Broadway, Westminster, viz. :— 
G0L9NIES, Handbooks for. April 1901. 8vo. Wrapper. 
No. 1. Canada. 2. New South Wales. 3. Victoria. 4. South Australia. 5. Queenslan<i. 
6. Western Australia. 7, Tasmania. 8. New Zealand. 9. Cape Colony. 10. Natal. 

Price Id, each. 
No. 11. Professional Handbook dealing with Professions in the Colonies. 12. Emigra- 
tion Statutes and General Handbook. Price 3d, eacn. 
Na 13 (viz., Nos. 1 to 12 in oloth). Price 28. 
Consular Reports, 19U0. Summary of. America, North and South. July 1901. 

Price 2d, 

Intending Emigrants, Information for :— Argentine Republic, price 2d. CfkUfomia, 

price Id. Ceylon, Oct. 1900, price Id, Federated Malay States, Sept. 1901, Price 60?. 

Maryland, price Id, Newfoundland, price leL South African Republic, pnce id. 

West African Colonies, Nov. 1901, price 6c?. West Indies, price 6<^ 

liXOise Laws. Practical Arrangement of the Laws relative to the Excise, 
&c., &c. By Nath. J. Highmore, Assist. Solicitor of Inland Revenue. 2nd Edition* 
2 Vols. Price 30*. 

KeTV. Royal Botanic Gardens. Bulletin of Miscellaneous Information. Volume 
for 1899. Price Zs. 

Foroign Offioo : — 

AfRiCA BY Treaty. The Map of. By Sir E. Hertslet, K.C.R 3 Vols. Price 31*. Qd, 
Commercial Treaties. (Hertslet's.) A complete collection of Treaties, &c, between 

Great Britain and Foreign Powers so far as they relate to Commerce and Navigation, 

&c By Sir E. Hertslet, K.C.B., &c. Vols. L to XX. Price 1^. each. 

State papers. British and Foreign. VoL 80. General Index (chronologically and 

alphabetically arranged) to Vols. 65 to 79. (1873 to 1888.) Vols. :— 81. 1888*1889. 

82. 1889-1890. 83. 1890-1. 84. 1891-2. 85. 1892-3. 86. 1893-4. 87. 1894-5. 

88. 1895-6. 89. 1896-7. Price lOs. each. 

Board of Trade Journal, of Tariff and Trade Notices and Miscellaneous Conmiercial 
Information. Published weekly. Price Id. 

Index to Vols. 1 to 14. Price 2s, And to Vols. XV. to XX., July, 1893, to June, 1886. 

Price 1*. M. 
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